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WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 


FTER a longtime spentin making 
itjustright,here is the finestW hole 
Wheat Cereal Food ever produced— 
the New PETTIJOHN'S. Its popu- 
larity is bound to be quick, complete, 


and permanent—be cause— 


Finest of Whole Wheat —the New 
Pettijohn'sgives you all thewheat,pre- 
cooked, processed to develop the flavor, 
rolled, and delicately toasted. 

Quick Cooking — the New Pettijohn's 
cooks through and through in 3 to 5 
minutes. 


Served’ Hot —the New Pettijohn’s 
makes a generous, grateful breakfast— 
oftentimes a welcomechangeforlunch- 
eon—and the finest of hot suppers for 

. growing children. 


25 Per Cent Natural Bran—the New 


X. Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. 


2. The pick of America's Wheat—con 
tains 25% Natural Bran, with essen- 
tial Vitamines and Mineral Salts. 


3. A new and delicious Flavor brought 
out by pre-cooking. 


Pettijohn's brings you Natural Bran 
in a shape that you can enjoy. Every . 
taste of the New Pettijohn's is mellow. 
and rich, and gives you the gentle 
laxative benefit of good bran. 

"Uitamines and Mineral Salts—the New Pet- 
tijohn's brings you all the Vitamines, Lime, Iron 
and Phosphorus of the Whole Wheat. 

Appetizing — eat the New Pettijohn’s fresh 
and hot, with good top-milk or cream, and the 
flavor is something to be grateful for 


TRY IT—TASTE IT—TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


At your Grocer's 


A Generous Package. 


The Quaker Oats (Company 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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You Can Have a Bi 


Comme 


I will train 
you at home — 


L. L. Cooke Z 


Electrical 


erts Earn 


$350010%10,000 a Year 


Now you earn $20 or $30 or $40 a week. Inthe same six days as an 
Electrical Expert you can make $70 to $200 and make it easier — not 
work half so hard. Why then remain in the small-pay game, in a 
line of work that offers no chance, no big promotion, no big income? 
Fit yourself for a *Bossing" job — be an “ELECTRICAL EXPERT.” 


$3,500 to $10,000 a Year Is Easy to Get 


Today even ordinary Electricians—the “‘screw driver” kind —are making money— big 
money. But it’s the trained man—the man who knowsthe whys and wherefores of 
Electricity—the “Electrical Expert," who is picked to “‘boss” the ordinary Elec- 
tricians—to boss the Big Jobs—the jobs that pay. 

Get in line for one of these “Big-Pay Jobs" by enrolling now for my easily-learned, 
quickly-grasped, _ right-up-to-the-minute, Spare-Time Home-Study Course in 
Practical Electricity. 


Age or Lack of Experience No Drawback 


You don't have to be a High School Graduate — it isn't even necessary that 
you should have finished the grades. As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineer- 
ing Works, I know exactly the kind of training you need, and I will give you that 
training. My Course in Electricity is the most simple, thorough, successful and 
practical in existence, and offers every man, regardless of age, education or pre- 
vious experience, the chance to become, in a few short months, an “Electrical 
Expert” able to make from $70 to $200 a week. 


Earn While You Learn 


With me you do practical work—at once. In my first few lessons I show you how to 
make money doing Electrical work in your spare time. (Over half of my students 
are paying for their course in this way.) I show you, also, how to get started in 
business for yourself, and then help you to get started. 


FREE ELECTRICAL WORKING 
To do spare time work you'll need tools, etc. These I give you — FREE — a whole 


OUTFIT 
kit, including measuring instruments, a real electrical motor (no toy) and other 
things — the greatest value ever given by any School. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed by a Million Dollar Institution 


I absolutely guarantee to return every penny paid me in tuition if, when you 
have finished my Course, you are not satisfied in every way with my instruction, 


And back of me, in my guarantee, stands the Chicago Engineering Works, 


a million dollar institution, 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


Nothing Like “Cooke” 


Training Anywhere 
“Cooke” training is different because 
it’s the most practical and most suc- 
cessful. It's best because it's backed 
by the greatest Service, to students 
ever known. It’s this Service, plus 
"Cooke" training, that makes the 
“Cooke” trained man the “Big Pay” 
man everywhere. Become a “Cooke” 
Trained Man yourself, and earn $12 to 
$30 a day—$70 to $200 a week—$3,500 
to $10,000 a year. 


Investigate! Mail Coupon 
Get the VitalFacts. Let me send you 
free my big new book on The Future of 
Electricity. Let me tell you more about 
the big demand for "Cooke" trained 
Electrical Experts. Sign and send me 
Coupon below. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 


Chicago Engineering 
Works, Inc. 


Dept. 78, 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ml, 


| CHIEF ENGINEER COOKE, 
Chicago Engineering Works 
Dept. 78, 2150 Lawrence Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
You may send me, entirely free and fully 
repaid, a copy of. your book, the *'Vital 
Facts" and particulars about your Home 
Study Course in Electricity. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Ow- oats cook 
ino 5 minutes 


Quick Quaker 


makes oats the quickest breakfast 


And these small 


HERE is a new Quaker Oats which 
takes less cooking time than coffee. 
Andscarcely more than simple toasted bread. 


We perfected them for busy wives and 


mothers, who, because of limited time, 
might serve oats too seldom. 

'They are called Quick Quaker. And 
they bring you the luscious, hot breakfasts 
every active family needs, without 
bother or delay. 

* * * 

Quick Quaker is the same as 
regular Quaker Oats. The grains & 
are cut* before flaking, rolled very 


QuickQuaker 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


thin and partly cooked. 
flakes cook more quickly. 
difference. 

All the rich, rare Quaker flavor is there 
—the flavor that comes from selected grains 
only— plus the good of hot breakfasts, quickly. 

* * * 

Ask for the kind of Quaker you prefer 
— Quick Quaker or regular 
Quaker Oats. But be sure you get 
Quaker. Look for the picture of 
the Quaker on the package. 


That is the only 


Standard full size and weight packages— 
; Medium: 1% pounds; Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Quaker Oats 


The kind yow have always known 


TWO KINDS NOW AT YOUR GROCER 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Classified Advertising 


Agents and Help Wanted 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 


$100 weekly, operating our ‘‘Specialty 
Candy Factories'" anywhere. Booklet free. 
W. Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East 
Orange, N. J. a 


MAKE $25 to $50 a Week representing 
Clows’ Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct 
from mill—for men, women, children, 
Every pair guaranteed. Prices that win. 
Free book “How to Start” tells the story. 
George Clows Company, Desk 66, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


SILVERING MIRRORS, French plate. 
Easily learned; immense profits. Plans 
free. Wear Mirror Works. 


Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. ` 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every 
owner buys gold initials for his auto, You 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders 
daily easy. Write for particulars and free 
samples. American Monogram Co., Dept. 
170, East Orange, N. J. 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. 


Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, "Toilet Goods. 
Experience. unnecessary. Carnation Co., 
Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS—Start $133 


month. Railroad pass; expenses paid; ques- 
tions free. Columbus Institute, B-3, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


EARN $10 daily silvering mirrors, plat- 
Ing, refinishing metalware, headlights, chan- 
deliers, bedsteads. Outfits furnished. De- 
d uem Laboratories, 1133 Broadway, New 

ork. 


BIG MONEY and fast sales; every owner 
buys gold initials for his auto; you charge 
$1.50, make $1.44, 10 orders daily easy. 
Samples and information free, World Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 12, Newark, N. J. 


AGENTS—WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 
Sell Madison ‘‘Better-Made’’ Shirts for 
large Manufacturer direct to wearer. No 
capital or experience required. Many earn 
$100 weekly and bonus. Madison Mills, 564 
Broadway, New York. 


SELL Union Label All Wool Suits made 
to measure direct to wearer for $24.50. 
Scott System, Inc., Wholesale Tailors, 99A 
Bedford St., Boston. 


EVERYBODY BUYS new, instant stain 
and -rust remover. ^ For" clothing, table 
linen, etc. Fine premium with every sale. 
Big, Quick Profits. Free Outfit. Write to- 
Christy, 59 Union, New 


day. Newark, 


York. 


$133 MONTH. Steady, Rallway Postal 
Clerks. We'll coach you. Particulars free. 
Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 


Dept. R2, Hochester, N. Y. 


BIG MONEY selling new Household 
cleaner. Washes and  dries windows. 
Sweeps, scrubs, mops. Complete outfit less 
than brgoms. Over 100%, profit. Harper 


Brush Works, 201 3rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


$96 A WEEK GUARANTEED HOSIERY 
Offer. We furnish Essex closed car to rep- 
resentatives. New plan doubles your earn- 
ings. Write quick for offer. Jennings Mfg. 
Co., Dept. M-22, Dayton, Ohio. 


LIGHTNING STRANGE BATTERY 
Compound. Charges discharged batteries 
instantly. Eliminates old method entirely. 
Gallon free to agents. Lightning Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Agents and Help Wanted— Continued 


. Business Opportunity 


AGENTS—$6 TO $12 A DAY EASY. 
350 lightweight, fast selling, popular priced 
necessities, food flavors, perfumes, soaps, 
toilet preparations, ete. Agent’s outfit free. 
Write today—quick—now. American Prod- 
ucts Co., 1881 American Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


$5 TO $15 DAILY (Sworn Proof) Intro- 
ducing New Guaranteed Hosiery—Must wear 
or replaced free—No capital or experience 
requircd—You simply write orders—We de- 
liver and collect—Your Pay Daily—Monthly 
bonus besides—Spare time  satisfactory— 
Macochee Textile Company, Room 45011, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


FREE SAMPLES, LARGE. MANUFAC- 
turer wants agents sell shirts direct to 
wearcr. Exclusive patterns easily sold. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Kalender Sportswear 
Co., 543 Broadway, Dept. A-10, New York. 


27,000 phonograph needles eliminated by 
one Everplay. Nothing like it. Preserves 
records.  Abolishes scratching.  Day's sup- 
ply in pocket. $20 Daily. Everplay, Desk 
E-11, McClurg Bldg., Chicago. 


MEN—Age 18-40, wanting Ry. Station- 
Office positions, $115-$250 month, free 
transportation, experience unnecessary. 
mote Baker, Supt., 49 Wainwright, St. 
souis. 


Help Wanted—Male 


ALL Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 65 
willing_ to accept Government Positions 
$117-$250, traveling or stationary, write 
E Ozment, 308, St. Louis, Mo., immedi- 
ately. 


EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months' 
home study course or money refunded. Ex- 
cellent opportunities. Write for Free Book- 
let. CM-28 . Stand. Business Training 
Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED  EXECU- 
tives.  Nation-wide demand for high-sal- 
aried men and women; past experience un- 
necessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Write 
at once for particulars. Lewis Hotel Train- 
Edom Suite B-X937, Washington, 


Farm Lands 


20 ACRES or more of our best land in 
Michigan. $20 to $30 per acre; near town 
3,000 population. 10 down; balance long 
time. 52 page book Free. Swigart Land 
Company, X-1265 First National Bank 
Building, Chicago. 


Personal 


. KNOW THYSELF! Banish Worry—Gain 
Success. Wonderful Three-Page Horoscope 
by S. Gargilis (Doctor of Astrology) who 
has astounded astrologers of national repute 
by his marvelous abilities in reading the 
horoscope. Tells you of your talents, char- 
acter, love, friends, enemies, business, fu- 
ture possibilities. Send your birth date, 
year, your handwriting, and 10e for your 
three page horoscope of surprising indica- 
tions for you. Write at once: S. Gargilis, 
Box 2771-BS, Boston, Mass. 


REALIZE YOUR AMBITIONS. If you 
know all your possibilities, you can succeed 
in anything you undertake. Zanya, the fa- 
mous astrologist, will send free a wonderful 
astrological reading of your life. Send 12e 
(stamps) to cover postage, etc., with your 
birth date. Zanya, 200-L, West 70th St, 
New York. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


ESTABLISH  YOURSELF—AT HOME— 
As a Photographic Expert. Make $75 a week 


while lcarning. Write at once for Tempo- 
rary Offer. International Studios, Dept. 
14-07, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Help Wanted— Female 


$6—$18 a dozen decorating pillow tops at 
home, experience unnecessary; particulars 
for stamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 110 La- 
Grange, Ind. 


EARN MONEY WEEKLY, spare time, 
addressing, mailing circulars. We pay week- 
ly. Send for full particulars. Rica Co., 
1658 Broadway, Dept. P-8, New York. 


WANTED—Ladies to embroider linens for 


us at home during thcir leisure moments. 
Write at  once—''Fashion Embroideries’’ 
1570, Lima, Ohio. 

EARN MONEY at home during spare 


time painting lamp shades, pillow tops for 
us. No canvassing. Easy and interesting 
work, Experience unnecessary. Nileart 
Company, 2339, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 


Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guide-book, “How To 
Get Your Patent." Send sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentable 
nature. LEADS & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 


sketch or model for 


PATENTS. 
Booklet free. 


preliminary examination. 
Highest references. Best results. Prompt- 
ness assured. Watson E; Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D. C. 


Send 


PATENTS—Write for free Guide Books 
and “Record of Invention Blank” before 
disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch 
of invention for Examination and Instruc- 
tions free. Terms reasonable. Victor J. 
Evans Co., 767 Ninth, Washington, D. €. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Pat- 
ented or unpatented. Write Adam Fisher 
Mfg. Co., 223, St. Louis, Mo. 


Detectives Wanted 


MEN-—Experience unnecessary; travel; 
make secret investigations; reports; salaries; 
expenses. Write American Foreign Detec- 
tive Agency, 114, St. Louis, Mo, "ms 


BE A DETECTIVE:—Exceptional oppor- 
tunity; earn big money. Travel Big re- 
wards. Established 1909.  Particulars free. 
Write C. T. Ludwig, 436 Westover Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
‘Travel. Excellent opportunity. Experience 


unnecessary. Write, George Wagner, former 
Government Detective, 1968 Broadway, 
New York. 

z Old Pictures 


I BUY OLD AMERICAN PICTURES 
published by N. Currier and Currier & Ives, 
Send descriptions to F. J. Peters, 384 
Broadway, Flushing, N. Y. 
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Loses 23 Pounds With 


Madame X Reducing Girdle 


In only 2 months—without diet, special exercises or 


drugs. 


"TY HAVE just stepped from 
the scales and was over- 
joyed to find that the hand 


pointed to 142 pounds. 

“Previously I found that no 
matter how I tried I could not 
bring my weight below 165 
pounds. I was hopeless. I did 
not bother, thinking it useless. 
Finally, being so uncomfortable 
in heavy bone corsets I decided 
to try the Madame X Girdle for 
comfort if nothing else. 

“During June and July I wore 
it constantly as it improved my 
appearance immensely. I noticed 
that I was gradually getting 
smaller. My friends say I look 
years younger, having lost 23 
pounds with a decided improve- 
ment in health. 


“I am three or four inches 
thinner in, waist and hips. 
"Everyone has noticed the 


change. I shall continue to wear 
my girdle as it is so extremely 
comfortable." 
[signed] Anne L. Kenney, 
509 W. 170th St, New York. 
Miss Kenney's experience is 
by no means unique. Wo-.en 
everywhere write us enthusias- 
tically to tell us of amazing re- 
ductions which this marvelous 
girdle has quickly brought about. 


Look thin while 
getting thin 
The instant 

you put on the 

Madame X, 

which is worn 

over the under- 
garment,in 
place ‘of a cor- 
set, you appear 


Bpecial | band- 
turned m 
flbaolutely pre- 
vents splitting 
or tearing. 


New Clasp-Front Mode! 


The Madame X comes in 
two models, the original 
Astep-in" and a new 
“clasp-front ?^ — illustrated 
here—Both have adjust- 
able back lacing. 


Just by wearing the comfortable Madame X 
Reducing Girdle—which makes you look inches thinner 
at once and soon brings real slenderness. i 


CH 


Makes You Look Thin 


several inches thinner at the 
waist and hips without the 
slightest discomfort. And 
day by day, as you wear the 
girdle, it gently kneads 
away the excess fat and 
moulds your figure to new 
beauty and slender grace. 

Women usually lose 
from one to three inches 
the very first week, and al- 
most before you know it, 
four, five and sometimes 
even ten inches have disap- 
peared for good from 
waist, hips, thighs, and you 
look and feel younger and 
better. 


Physicians endorse it 

The Madame X is based 
on scientific principles of 
reduction by rubber mas- 
sage, long advocated by 
health authorities and pro- 
fessional athletes. The rubber is 
scientifically cured by the dry 
heat method, so it will be spe- 
cially strong and resilient. 

You can exercise—work, play, 
sit—in perfect comfort, for it is 
so soft and flexible, it allows the 
utmost freedom of motion. 


New Madame X Brassiere 

The new Madame X Brassiere 
does for the upper figure just 
what the girdle does for waist, 
hips and thighs. Made of live, 
flesh-tinted brocaded rubber of 
the same high quality. Carefully 
moulds the figure without bind- 
ing or bulging and gently mas: 
sages away the fat. 

See the Madame X for your- 
self. Get a fitting today at any 


good store where corsets are sold. 
Insist on the original patented 
Madame X. 


Send for free 24 page booklet 
showing why the Madame X Reduc- 
ing Girdle reduces you so quickly 
and how it brings renewed health 
and energy. Address The Madame 
X Company, Dept. G-4611, 404 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


On Sale at All Leading Stores Where Corsets Are Sold 


adame X Reducing Girdle 


While Getting Thin 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS: I-NEWMAN £& SONS Inc: CHICAGO -** CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: DOMINION CORSET COMPANY LTD: QUEBEC- 
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Adjusted to the Second 21 Ruby © Sapphire Jewels 
Adjusted to Temperature 25 Year Gold Strata Case 


Adjusted to Isochronism Your Choice of Dials 
Adjusted to Positions (Including Montgomery R.R. Dial) 
New Ideas in Thin Cases 


WONDERFUL QUALITY AND STYLE 


Ys can now secure, foronly $1.00 every vessel in the U. S. Navy. And it 


down and small monthly payments, is just as beautiful as it is accurate. You 
the 21-Jewel Burlington. Here is choose from a wonderful variety of thin 
a masterpiece—an exquisite example ofthe model designs and latest styles that satisfy 
watchmaker's highest skill. So accurate the most exacting taste. These designs 
and so perfectly adjusted to all possible and styles are all shown in colors in our 
conditions that it is in use on practically beautiful Free Watch Book. Write Now. 


21 JEWEL: BURLINGTON 


Nothing less than 21 Ruby and Sapphire appreciate the Burlington you must see it. 
Jewels would be worthy of this aristocrat That is why we enable you to judge for 
among watches- -and yet the Burlington. yourself before purchasing. Don’t miss 
is sold to you at a price much lower than this wonderful opportunity. Write for 
that of other high-grade watches. To our liberal offer at once. 


ONLY $100 DOWN 


The Burlington is yours for only $1.00 carrying a Burlington while paying for 
down. The balance you are allowed to it. And the payments are so small you 
pay in small easy monthly payments. You will never feel them. Don’t postpone 
can have all the joy and satisfaction of the pleasure of owning this masterpiece. 
WR I P E WORTE ERCA BIUHAPMRCHIUNPTVL LET TETHEHHNFLLHTRUHEPPTL IVELIT TE PE THIRTY VLA HUM HR 
Find out about our great special offer which is being E BURLINGTON WATCH COMPANY, 
made for a limited time only. Get the free Bur- E Dept. 14-08, 19th St. & Marshall Blvd. , Chicago 
lington Watch Book. You will know a great deal = Canadian Address: 62 Albert Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
more about watch buying when you read this book. = Please send me (witnout obfigatfons and prepaid) your free book on 
You will be able to ‘steer clear’ of the over-priced = watches and full explanation of your $1 down offer on the Burlington 
watches which are no better. Write for special offer = Watch, 
and our Watch Book Today. E 
= Name _---~~-~~~~-~~-~-~-—-—--———------~—-———-—-—-—. 
BURLINGTON WATCH COMPANY £ 
Dept.14-08,19th St. & Marshall Blvd., Chicago E Adatepe, oie prier E 
Canadian Address: 62 Albert St., Winnipeg, Man. E 
Pc cg xi 1e cc xcd Se. 
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Follow this Man! 


Secret Service Operator 38 Is on the Job 


Follow him through all the excitement of his chase of the counterfeit gang. 
See how a crafty operator works. Telltale finger prints on the lamp stand 
in the murdered girl's room! The detective's cigarette case is handled by 
the unsuspecting gangster, and a great mystery is solved. Better than 
fiction. It's true, every word of it. No obligation. Just send the coupon. 


FRE The Confidential Reports 


No. 38 Made to His Chief 


And the best part of it all is this. It may open your eyes to the great 
future for YOU as a highly paid Finger Print Expert. More men are 
needed right now. This school has taken men just like you and trained 
them for high official positions. This is the kind of work you would 
like. Days full of excitement. Big salaries. Rewards. 


Earn $2500 to $10000 a Year 


You study at home in spare time 


No advance education is needed. Any man who can 
read and write, and think can make good. A won- 
derful book tells all about what others have done. 
Shows pictures of real crimes and the men who 
solved them. We'll send you a FREE copy with the 
free reports. Get the special offer now being made. 
Mail the coupon. 


UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 14-08 Chicago, Illinois 


CUEUUEUOESCSSCC2S0SHEASERSE AERA LONE SSOGUL TEAS RAT RCT RAN GEO ER HERREN ECL ERE RE eR EE EEUU 


UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
1920 Sunayside Ave., Dept. 14-08 Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen:— Without any obligation whatever, send me 
your new, fully illustrated Free book on Finger Prints and 
your offer of a FREE course in Secret Service Intelligence 
and the Free Professional Finger Print Outfit 


jii SE TEPRTECOD SEES A CIBOSOIU COST 
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ns Ind. Comple 


i 


Oufit Includes? 


2-inch post Steel Bed; 45 lb. Mattress; 
Link Fabric Spring; 2 Fine Pillows; 
1 Bed Sheet; 2 Splendid Pillow Cases; 
1 pr. Voile Curtains; I Oval Woven Rag Rug 


Regular Price $45.00 
Sale Price Complete— $3,185 


30 Days' Free Trial-Send Coupon Today 


Once you see thís quality outfit installed in your home you will THE SPRINGC—a fully guaranteed link fabric construction, built to 

realize that here is the most astounding value ever offered in at- last a lifetime. Kept perfectly stretched so it cannot sag by 

tractive bedroom furnishings. helical steel springs securely anchored in the angle iron frame. 

THE BED—a genuine Simmons product, continuous post, all steel Finished in black Japan. 

construction. The head 60 in. high; the foot 34 in. high; posts 2 in. PILLOWS-—Stuffed with double dusted, steam dressed and cured 

in diameter; fillers oval in shape; finish, the Vernis Martin gold feathers, sanitary, odorless. Floral art ticking to match mattress. 

bronze, comes only in full size 4 ft. 6 in. "wide, RUG—An oval, Colonial Style Woven Rag Rug, strongly sewed and 

THE MATTRESS—full 45 pound weight and reversible. Heavy Sized to lay flat. Assorted colors. à ‘ i 
ers of soft cotton felt on both top and bottom, sanitary ex- CURTAINS — of very fine quality ruffled voile, hemstitched, with 
sior between. The beautiful floral art ticking is deeply tufted, tie backs. Esch curtain 27 in. wide; full 244 yd. length. 

with double stitched roll edges and round corners. BED SHREYSnSSEURW Cases SDISCOIdGORHN) bleached 


Simply mail the coupon with $1 and the complete outfit as "EMNMENENMERNRN mnuEENRERMENMR 
illustrated and described above will be shipped to your home L. Donc Co., Dept. 20-87 
A . ershing Road, Chicago 
on 30days Free Trial. If it fails to come up to your expecta Enclosed is $1.00. Ship advertieed Completé Steel Bedroom 
tions, you are free to return it tous, and we will return your Enelgsed is $1,00. , Ship advorticed Complets Steet Mi mr 
$1 deposit, with freight charges both ways. Can you imagine the outfit, 1 will pay you $3 a month. If not satisfied, 1 win 
Send atonceforafree| @ safer way tobuy? Wecan make this exceptional offer only return the outfit within 30 days, and you are to return my $i 


dej at and any freight charges I have paid. 
500—$1 Down; $3.00a month; Total $34.85 


copy of our latest cat- 
alog. Everything to 
make your home com- 


because we know you will be delighted with your purchase and 
will gladly pay the balance in our easy monthly installments 
of only $3. Take advantage of this offer now, while you can. 


lete; everything at | Remember, a regular $45 value for only $34.85, if you order at Name.......------------------------200-0-0- a T 
argain prices and a once, Mailthe coupon, with only $1. 
wonderful variety to Address 


choose from. But jnst 
see for yourself. Send 
for the catalog now. 


eX L. FISH FURNITURE CO. 
2225-37 W.Pershing Road, 


wA Dept. 10-87 Chicago, Illinois = 


Si 
If.you only want latest in 
catalog just issued, put X in box LI 
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BEAUTIFUL WRIST 
WATCHES 
ABSOLUTELY A 


DO NOT 
SEND ANY 
MONEY! 


Simply make five first 
names of boys of girls—any 
names—out of the letters in 
*Great Lakes Merchandise Com- 
pany.” Be the first one in your state to send 
them in with your own name and address 
and get Free a 6 Jewel wrist watch, White 
Gold Filled Case, guaranteed 25 years. It's 
easy. Example: Take GRA and E of "Great" 
and C of "Company''—''Gracé." Hereare all 
letters to be used. 
GREAT LAKES MERCHANDISE COMPANY 
More than 50 namescan be made. You need 
only 5. Then send names and addresses of 
eight girls you know, four in your neighbor- 
hood and four in other towns, 
Everybody who answers with names 
gets Valuable Gift Free. First one in 
each state gets watch. Allothers get Import- 
ed Bead Necklace. There are notricks, 10 
catches in this ad. Only those sending 
in 8 names and addresses of 


their friends will get gifts. 
HURRY! 


GREAT LAKES MDSE. CO. 
340 West Huron St., 
Desk 139, 


Chicago, Ill. 


SOLVE 
THIS EASY 


PUZZLE 


STUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer. Legally trained 
men win the highest positions and 
biggest success in business and public 
lif Be independent. Greater oppor- 
tunities now than ever beiore. Big 

corporations are headed by men with 

legal training. Earn 

000 to $10,000 Annually 
step by step. You can train at 

Degree of LL. B. conferred 
furnish all 


We guide 
home during spar. 
LaSalle students practicing 
, text mate: luding fourt: 
isy terms 


books free. . 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1176-L, Chicago 
The World's Largest But iness Training Institution 


me^ LEARN AUTO 
AND GARAGE BUSINESS 
Earn Up to $125 per Week 


You want bigger pay. Then why don" t 
ou learn the Auto and Garage business? 
undreds of trained men wanted in ga- 
rages—repair shops—salesrooms. Or you 
» can open a shop of your own on small 
capital. We show you how. EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN. We get youa 
4 job. Good pay. Automobile Job Guar- 
anteed after training. Only 8 weeks 
7 tocomplete the training. Wehave trained 
over 47,000 men; over 30,000 of these now 
have their own business, Others earning 
big money. You can double your present 
pay. Don’t waste amoment. Write NOW 
for FREE AUTO BOOK. Your oppor- 
tunity 3. explained and illustrated. Big 
Special Offer goes with book. Address me 
ersonally. Tell me something about yourself. 
The sooner you write, the better Address— 


Erwin Greer, President 


REER 


LLEGE 
Automot ive 
ing 


Tm ineer 
"n. 


250 
2024 S. Wabach" Ave., Abiego, 


| 


Please mention this magazine 


“What would I do 


if I lost my job?” 


UPPOSE your employer notified you to-morrow 
S that hé didn't need you any longer? Have 
you any idea where you could get another 
position ? 
| Don't have this spectre of unemployment hanging 
| over your head forever. Train yourself to do some 
| one thing so well that your services will be in de- 
mand. Employers don't discharge such men. "They 
| promote them! 

Decide to-day that you are going to get the spe- 
cialized training you must have if you are ever 
going to get—and keep—a real job at a real salary. 

| It is easy if you really try. 

Right at home, in the odds and ends of spare time 
that now go to waste, you can prepare for the 
position you want in the work you like best. For 
the International Correspondence Schools will train 
you just as they are training thousands of other 
men—no matter where you live—no matter what 
your circumstances. 

At least find out how, by marking and mailing 
the coupon printed below. There’s no cost or 
obligation, and it takes only a moment of your time, 


but it may be the means of changing your whole life. 
Mail the Coupon To-day! 
Qt LET Vales ‘ask dag EHI Sct ghia ah inl acces pei (esata ee Led 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2081, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qualify for 
the position or in the subject before which I have marked an X 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
[]Business Management -j"alesmanship 
.] Industrial Management (Advertising 
.] Personnel Organization ]Better Letters 
[] Traffic Management (Show Card Lettering 
_] Business Law O Stenography and Typing 
JBanking and Banking Law JBustness English 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) [Civil Service 
L]Nicholson Cost Accounting L]Ratlway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping JCommon School Subjects 
[Private Secretary [High School Subjects 
| Spanish OJ French Olustrating © Cartooning 
| TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
| O Electrical Engineering Q Architect 
| Electric Lighting OArchitects’ Blue Prints 
Mechanical Engineer Oc ontractor and Builder 
[C] Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
C Machine Shop Practice Concrete Bullder 
O Railroad Positions _]Structural Engineer 


JGas Engine Operating OChemistry | [] Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer J Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping J Airplane Engines 
Metallurgy O Navigation 

O Steam Engineering O Agriculture and Poultry 

ORadio O Mathematics 

Name... 


Street 
Address 


City 


Occupation 
Persons residing in Ca nada “should 4 se nd this ‘coupon to the Inter a 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 
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The Range-land Avenger 


. By 
George Owen Baxter 


A Western Story 


about a man who lived up to the name of 


brother at the risk of all he held dear tn life. 


Riley Sinclair trusted only one man, and 
that man was his brother. When that 
brother was left to die on the burning 
sands of the desert by men who had been 
his bunkies, Riley swore vengeance. 


Quick on the draw, and sometimes brutal 
in his expression of hatred, nevertheless 
there is a great deal of native honesty in 
his make-up. It is inevitable that such 
a man makes his mark upon the lives of 
others about him. This, Riley does, and 
when summed up after a most adven- 
turesome career, we think that you'll 
judge the balance is for, not against him. 


Price, $2.00 net 


79-89 Seventh Gre. tii E lii Dew York Co 
[LESS] 
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1 NEW 
FREE MONEY SAVING 
s BOOK 


Buy direct from factory ^ Save 4 m 1$ 
on your stove, range or furnace., Lake 
[^^ Rud RANGES advantage of the biggest SALE in our 
24 years, Kalamazoo quality is the high- 
$ est; prices areatbed rock. This is the 
ear to buy. Send for our big, new cata- 
og—it's fullof new ideas, new features, 
new models, 200 bargains in heating 
stoves, gas ranges, combination ranges, coal 
ranges, furnaces, both pipe and pipeless, and 
household goods. Cash or easy payments. 30 
days’ trial. Moneyback 
guarantee. Quick, safe 
delivery. 530,000 pleased 
customers. 


Your big FREE catalog is ready — 
| write today! 


KALAMAZOO 
STOVE CO. 


Manufacturers 


2330 Rochester Av. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazoo 


vi Direct to You” 


F amountof electrical equipment. 


arn $200 to $600 a Month 


Enter anytime, Special limited offer. Auto and Radio 
free. Send fov big free catalog. FREE Railroad Fare to 
Chicago. Act now! 
B. C. LEWIS, Pres. Coyne Electrical School— Dept. 141- 


1300-1310 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois | 


FREE Gown Making Lessons 


Any girl or woman 15 or over, can easily LEARN 2 
GOWN DESIGNING and MAKING, using *- 
spare moments. * "Franklin 


DESIGNERS EARN S. Institute 
$40 to $100 a Week og- Rochen Nee 
MAIL COUPON yt we Kindly send me free 


s le lessons in Gown De- 
TODAY B Ond Maki 
SURE "t T signing an aking. 


Name. . 


zo Address ... 


Brings you a Genuine 


of UNDERWOOD 


TY PE WR IT E R 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL Li 1 at end ot 10 
days you are not satisfled with thia late model UNDERWOOD 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process. 


GREAT PRICE SAVING pPizect, to you from the 
tory in the world by our money saving methods, e 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS Scomalt thet 
notice it while you enjoy the use of thia wonderful machine. 
FREE BOOK OF FACTS Rire, Shipman 
system of rebuilding typewriters and also valuable information 
about the typewriter industry both instructive and entertaining. 


Act Today! | 
Mail Year 
* Coupon Guarantee 


—— 9€ € € — — —À - —— —— — — 


: PI d 
Shipman Ward 3 lesse send me 


Mfa. Company free book of facts, 
2688 Shipman Building explaining bargain offer. 
Montrose & Ravenswood 

Aves., Chicago 


MEA LI CETTE VERE n ovr soni Vets V «Py xw oe à | 
ONIS ESSE GL os tases O NEO T T 
CU A E E ATTA, TO E evks Seu 
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Lack of Training 
Cost This Man $47,424! 


For forty years Sherman C. Wood, of Baltimore, 
Md., had been averaging less than $24 a week, with 
the exception of two years when he was acting as 
foreman of a department. 

Forty years is a long time to wait —but he saw, 
thru the failings of others, what would happen to 
him unless he found a way to train for larger re- 
sponsibilities. 

Wood took up home-study training under the 
LaSalle Problem Method, and within a period of 
ten months—and by ''devoting only about four or 
five hours a week” to his studies — he was promoted 
from foreman to the position of factory superintend- 
ent, and his salary was practically doubled, 

He writes: "I can truthfully say to younge* men 
that if they would only profit by the experi--^2 of 
others they can gain more knowledge thru one 
year’s training by LaSalle methods than can be 
obtained in ten years’ practical experience on the 
job by hard work.” 


Mail the Coupon—Save the Money! 


Better late than never — but—do you realize what 
that delay cost Sherman C. Wood and those who 
were near and dear to him? 

For one thousand, nine hundred and seventy-six 
weeks he paid a2 least $24 a week for the doubtful 
privilege of staying in the ranks of untrained men. 
His neglect of this one main avenue of business 
progress cost him —leaving simple and compound 
interest out of the reckoning —the appalling sum of 
$47,424— a fortune in itself! 


* * * * 


_ How much are YOU paying for your membership 
in the Regretful Order of the Untrained? 

Below this text there’s a coupon. It will bring 
you just the information you should have — it will 
place before you opportunities that for thousands 
and thousands of men have spelt SUCCESS. 

Fill it in, clip it, and place it in the mail today. 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 1165-R Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding 

course and service 1 have marked with an X below. 

Also a copy of your book, '' Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” 
all without obligation to me. 


OBusiness Management OModern Business Corre- 


OModern Salesmanship spondence and Practice 

OTrafficManagement CO Modern Foremanship 

OHigher Actouency and Production Methods 

ORailway Station OPersonnel and Employ- 
Management ment Management 

OLaw, Degree of LL.B. OExpert Bookkeeping 

OCommercial Law cranium English : 
Industrial M Commercial Spanis| 

D Etticieney rye Dec D Effective Speaking 

D Banking and Finance OC. P. A. Coaching 

Name.. 

Present Position.......... v cec e eese eoe ront 

Address..........csesossoessescosesosceossossosesoseoe 
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YOU 100 CAN PLAY THE Z | 
HAWAIIAN GUITA 


JUST AS THE HAWAIIANS DOL 


ONLY 4 

MOTIONS 
usedinplaying =A / | 

the fascinating „A 

avalan Gui- CJ | 

ar. Our native fi 
Hawaiian instruc- oF 

tors teach you to master them 
quickly. | Pictures show how. 
Everything explained clearly. 
PLAY IN HALF HOUR 
After you get the 4 easy mo- 
tions, you can play harmonious 
chords with very little practice. 
40,000 students have learned to 
play in this easy, pleasant way. 


EASY LESSONS 


The 52 printed lessons with a great 
many pictures make it easy to learn 
quickly. You don't have to know 
how to read notes. No previous mus- 
ical knowledge necessary. You 
learn to play any kind of music, and 
pay as you play. 
FREE GUITAR 
As a special offer to new students 
we give this full size, high grade in- 
jstrument free of charge. Itis sent 
atonce without red tape or delay. 
WRITE AT ONCE | 
Send your name at once and let us 
D tell you all about the 52 easy lessons 
and the fr uitar. You have every- 
thing to . Don't put it off. A 
post cari do. Ask for new spe- 
cial offer and easy terms. 
First Hawaiian Conservatory: 
of Music, Inc. 
233 Broadway (Woolworth Bldg. 
Dept. 39. New York, N. Y. 


UR FUTURY 


WHAT WILL IT BE? 


I can’t foretell your future. But I can vs 
help you to big money and a bright future. 
How? With CRISPETTES. They’ve made 


the future rosy for others. Let them do 


it for you. A simple machine, secret . 
formula, my advisory service and a little 
money all you need. Own a real business S0 Ine 
—one that will assure your future. Write 
for “Book of Facts.” 

E H. W. EAKINS E 5 SIOUX FALLS, S. Dak.—The Western Specialty Company of 
1161 High St. Springfield, Ohio. this city announces the perfection of an amazing device which 

2 is enabling car owners all over the country to more than double 

their mileage from each gallon of gasoline used, and at the 
same time remove every particle of carbon from their motors. 
When the device is attached, automobiles have made over 40 | 
miles on a gallon of gasoline—increased their power and pep 


: Beautiful 
Tapestry or Velour Chair 


Over 1000 other bargains. Furniture, Rugs, Lamps, 
Silver, China, Blankets, Stoves, etc. Save big money 
at our Factory-to-Family prices. Pay as little as 
$8 down; up to a year and a half to pay balance. 
Get all your Furnishings at once—pay as you use. 
Thousands buying this new way. 


Big Catalog FREE 


New Fall “Larkin Book of Better Homes.” 
Shows everything for parlor, porch, dining-room, 
bedroom, kitchen. Bargain Prices on famous 
Symphonola Phonographs. Also Symphonic 
Pianos, Player-Pianos in genuine Mahogany, 
Walnut, Fumed Oak. Free trial Up to 4 
years to pay. Satisfaction or money back. 
Check below article interested in. 


DO Home Furnishings 
O Pianos or Players 
O Phonographs 


Cut out this adv.—write TO-DAY 
for FREE Book. 


hetkhttt Co tee. 


Dept. 111 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Ill. 


i eh et ee eer Em — it gre and eliminated all spark plug difficulties. 
this clever cigarette case : s inexpensive little device is entirely automatic and self- 
of light NEWS. me PORE PIA and can be easily attached by anyone in a few minutes 
exactly like the real thing! Pu without tapping or drilling. 
the trigger, back flies the lid ` The management of the company states that in order to intro- 
$howing yours TAA. Lots y duce this startling new invention they are willing to send a 
rends and arent 4 ^. sample at their own risk to one car owner in each town who 
protector. Sold exclu- E ^^ can show it to neighbors and handle the big volume of business 
sively by us. PAY POST- ca d which will be built up wherever it is shown. 
MAN $1.79 on de- Pat. Pending Just send your name and address to the Western Specialty Co., 


1659 Lacotah Bldg., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and get their free 
sample offer. 


livery plus postage. 
Money back if not Satisfied. 


PATHFINDER CO., Dep. HM7B, 534 Sixth Ave.. R. V7 


WANTED 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
$1600 to $2300 Year MEE Remeras en 


MEN- BOYS 18 UP 4 FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. R280, Rochester, N. Y. 
MAIL COUPON IMMEDIATELY. of Sirs: Send me without charge, BE seed Railway 
2) Send List o! . 8. 


Postal Clerk Examination questions. t 
government jobs now obtainable. (3) Send free illustrated 


Best vom oU Mona Opus Up Nonium RS book, "How to Get Government Jobs." (4) Send free sample 
Steady work. No layoffs. Paid Vacations ç® coaching lessons. 
Common education sufficient: ^ Name......... o» eve vede ae m "PPP 


TRAVEL SEE YOUR COUNTICXE. 4. AOI J. oaser berans rn or rat Lp SERES Kasse T y onod censa Ut 
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FOUR 
GOOD WESTERN BOOKS 


THE PRAIRIE SHRINE by Robert J. Horton 


The manner in which Annalee Bronson, with the aid of Andy and Silent Fred Scott, extricates 
herself from difficulties that a lone Eastern girl could hardly cope with, makes this a strangely 
compelling story of adventure and romance. 


Price, $2.00 net 


THE RANCH OF THE THORN 
by William H. Hamby 


On assuming possession of a ranch, bought “sight unseen,” Neal Ashton found it almost too 
hot to hold. It was only after many breath-taking adventures that he cooled it off suiüciently 
to retain his grip on the ranch that had destroyed seven previous owners. 


Price, $2.00 net 


THE LONG, LONG TRAIL 
by George Owen Baxter 


Outlaws are not always as bad as they are painted. ‘Morgan Valentine," wealthy rancher, 
was held up, but afterward he fed and protected the robber. Did he do right? Read this fascinat- 
ing tale of the old West, and place yourself in his shoes! 


Price, $1.7. 5 net 


RIDER O’ THE STARS by Robert J. Horton 


Arriving unheralded at the “Diamond H,” the stranger gave his name as “Dane,” and was 
given a job. But why had “Gordon Hughes," owner of the raneh, hired him? There was no need 
of an additional hand. The newcomer's name, «however, was soon lengthened to "Lightning Dane," 
as his speed and proficiency with rope and gun became -known. 


These are some of the elements which make this story an epic of the great West. It is a fine, 
clean adventure tale of the highest type. In the character of “Lightning Dane" the author has 
created a personality at once unique and memorable. 


Price, $2.00 net 


CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Please mention this, magazine when answering advertisements 
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No Longer a Secret 


Every Man 
Can Have It! 


Most people think I was born strong, in fact they remark, 
“Tt was born in him." Let me tell you I was not. From 
the time I was born I was the same as any other human 
being—normal. My talents were always directed toward 
physical development. 1 liked to lift, pull, perform feats 
of strength and to exhibit a huge muscle. Sort of natural 
for a boy, isn’t it? As I grew older, I gave more time and 
study to the scientific development of strength. 


A Different and Better Way! 


I can spare you many a wearisome hour. I tried all manner of courses 
and none came up to my expectations. Naturally } could only resort 
to my own resources for the development of a practical scientific course 
which would satisfy myself. 1 learned by actually performing. Thus l 
am able to offer a course which is fundamentally sound, tried and true. , 
I don’t ask you to accept something that isn’t practical. 


Breitbart Reveals It All 


SIEGMUND BREITBART THE SUPERMAN OF THE AGES" 


You can acquire strength and 

ower as I did, by simply fol- 
lowing the methods I outline 
to you. And in a remarkabl 
short time! Then you too will 
say, *'I didn't think it possible." 


What itbart Does 


I am talkin&from the bottom of my 
heart. I am tling you only the plain 
truth. 1 bend ute inch iron bands 
around my arm as 2 piece of ribbon. 
Bend horseshoes with my hands move 
easily than the village Blacksmith. Drive 
nails thru oak planks a metal. Sup- 
port four thousand potiads of Ver- 
mont granite on my chest while six 
husky men slug away at it with heavy 
sledge hammers. Is it beyond reason 
that I am continually referred to as 
“The Super-man of the Ages?" 


Do You Want Strength? 


Ask for it—say “Breitbart, I want health, 
vitality, and pep." I will build a body 
possessing the super power to bend, 
break or crush at the mind’s command, 


That security in knowing that within 
those two arms of yours there is untold 
power-—is yours, if you will follow my 
instruction. My course is simpler, 
quicker and more positive in its results, 
"than any other. There isn'ta red-blooded 
man today who doesn't want strength. 


*Don't Wait for this Book 


The demand for it has so for exceeded 
my expectations, that 1 have already 
twice incréased the print order, since it 
first went to press, It is the most re- 
markable and finished book on strength 
ever published. Contains photographs 
of me performing those unique feats of 
strength; whic! P e ennen 
prominent people to st their genu- 
ineness. T: ce this books turn to page 
37. An actual photographiof me driv 
ing nails thru oak pl 
Now page 
half with m: 
_ supporting” [ 
mounted with’six mi 
On pages 32 and 33 thi 
while 1 supgort the moto; 
chest. 1 possess thi 
you want à new S 


tome on my 


hat which I Ify 


book, “Muscular power." It is yours. 
Don't hesitate—All I ask is that you en- 
close 10£ to cover postage and handling. 


F R E Do You Know Your 


Own Strength? 


Something new — unique. Breitbart's 
famous muscle meter! Shows the size 
of my muscle. Compare yours with 
mine. See the difference. Use it three 
months later and see it then. Be a HE 
MAN. Send for it. Yours is waiting. 


Clip and 


SIEGMUND 
BREITBART, Inc. 
Dept. V-7 
Gotham Bank Bldg. 
New York City 


I am enclosing a DIME for) 

your new 64 page book Mus-| 

cular Power. Together with yous} 
muscle meter which is free. 


BREITBART. 


1819 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
GOTHAM BANK BUILDING 


» ING Gs E A 


Street 
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MEMORANDUM 


In re: 
The matutinal pluvial ablution 


Sir: 


As you know, the use of ivory Soap for the morning shower- 
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CHAPTER I. 
BREAKING ORDERS. 


SWAT was hard on Hale Patterson 
M that fate had to unload such a 
raft of trouble upon him on the 
night before the last and most 

e important game of the foot- 
ball season. Responsibility for his share 
of the varsity honors was enough for the 
star half back to carry, without having a 
lot of personal matters-crop out to pester 
him. 

Not that private troubles could or 
would interfere with his play. Patterson 
was one of those rare individaals who for- 
get everything but the game from the 
moment the whistle blows. “Chug” he 
had been christened in prep school, be- 
cause he chug-chug-chugged through his 
lessons like a. reliable old steamboat 
headed upstream and laboring hard, but 
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as certain to reach port as the sun is to 
rise in the morning. 

Although slow and sure in his studies, 
once drop him on the limed lines and he 
was a man transformed; speed was his 
middle name, and he chugged like a high- 
powered speed boat—just as reliable and 
just as certain as he was in the classroom. 

So it chanced that the stickful of. type 
in the afternoon paper gave him some 
bad moments, but was powerless to in- 
fluence him for better or worse so far 
as his game against Brighton the next 
day was concerned. The Walthall squad 
had orders to be in bed by nine p. m., 
and Patterson was on time to a dot; but 
before he turned out his light, he wooed 
Morpheus by scanning a late news sheet. 
In it he found this: 


The robbery at Judge Amos Briscoe’s in 
Walthall still remains a seemingly impene- 
trable mystery. Five one-thousand-dollar cou- 
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pon bonds of the Perrigord Light & Power Co., 
Nos, A 1612 to 1616, were abstracted from the 
safe in the judges’ study, but how or by 
whom is one of those amazing secrets possi- 
bly destined never to be revealed. On the 
evening of the robbery the judge's nephew, 
Hale Patterson, the famous "Chug" Patter- 
son and pride of the Walthall football fans, 
had called at the house for an hour; then, 
a short time after he left, another nephew, 
equally famous on the gridiron, Fortescue of 
the Brighton Varsity, dropped in and spent 
the night with his uncle. 

Neither of the football stars saw or heard 
anything of a suspicious nature about the 
Briscoe house or grounds; and apart from 
the judge and his household, the two nephews 
are the only ones whose testimony is at all 
competent. Fortescue, who slept in a room 
next to his uncle's study, declares he would 
have heard any intruder tampering with the 
safe. His theory is that the judge mislaid 
the bonds and that sooner or later they will 
turn up. But the judge disagrees. 


“The way that fool article is put to- 
gether,” growled Patterson, “it looks as 
though Cousin Jerry and I might both be 
under suspicion. And I was there only 
from eight thirty to nine! Ah, splash!” 

'Then he threw aside the paper, punched 
the light switch, and settled down on his 
pillow. He was not disturbed to any ap- 
preciable extent. Judge Briscoe had more 
money than he could possibly spend, and 
five thousand dollars meant little to him; 
but to be named in a news item as one 
of the two nephews whose testimony was 
*competent" had an indirection that left 
a bad taste in Patterson's mouth. The 
taste was not disagreeable enough to keep 
him awake, however. Almost immedi- 
: ately he dozed off into dreamless slumber. 

Then, again almost immediately as it 
seemed to him, the phone on the stand 
at the head of the bed began to jingle. 
Instinctively Patterson sat up in the dark, 
groped for the phone, and pressed the re- 
ceiver to his ear. “Hello!” he called 
sleepily. 

“That you, Chug? Well, I guess you 
haven't forgotten who this is." 

Patterson was wide awake on the in- 
stant. “It’s my cousin, Jerry Fortescue, 
if I’m not asleep and dreaming," he coun- 
tered, and stifled a large amount of won- 
der. 


“Maybe youre thinking its a bad. 


dream," the other voice went on, in the 
half-slurring, half-jeering tone which was 
one of Fortescue’s accomplishments and 


specialties. “How is the big little man 
of Walthall coming along these days?” 

Patterson stifled his temper along with 
his wonder. *He'd come along a lot more. 
comfortably, Jerry,” he answered mildly, 
“if he didn’t have to dodge your oral 
bricks and left-handed compliments. Is 
this all you’re waking me up in the mid- 
dle of the night for—just to phone me 
your regards?” 

“It’s only eleven thirty, Chug, and I 
want to have a talk with you.” 

“Go ahead, Jerry; you're having it.” 

“I mean phiz to phiz, company front. 
What I want to talk about is important, 
mighty important, and won’t do over the 
wire. Meet me in fifteen minutes out- 
side the south fence of Brighton Athletic 
Field. I'll go right over there and be 
waiting.” 

“Say, look here,” protested Patterson, 
*to-morrow's the big game, and the order 
for our squad was bed by nine and no 
rambling with anybody but Morpheus 
until sunup.” 

“Ts little Chug afraid of his coach and 
his captain?” taunted Jerry. “There was 
a similar order for this camp, but I’ve 
got the nerve to break it—in a matter of 
real personal importance, like this. An- 
other thing, Chug,” and here the voice of 
Jerry grew even more offensive, “I could 
sit up all night and still help Brighton 
play Walthall off its feet to-morrow after- 
noon. Be a sport, Chug. Sneak out oí 
the hostelry and come on. You can be 
big in little things and little in big things 
—and this isn’t so much.” 

Patterson’s black hair started to rise, 
but he smoothed it down with the forearm 
of the hand holding the receiver. He was 
tempted to hang up without more ado, 
and then he thought of the paper and the ` 
item about the robbery. Could it be that 
Fortescue had something to tell him about 
that? It was only a flash of foreboding, 
but it served. 

“All right, PI come," said Patterson 
between his teeth, “just to get close 
enough to you to find out what you mean 
by that slam about being little in big 
things. South of the athletic field, eh? 
Til not keep you waiting long.” 

` He slammed the receiver into the hooks 
and dropped the phone on the stand; 
then, rising cautiously, he dressed in the 
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dark and with as little noise as possible. 
Wharton, head coach for Walthall, had 
a room directly across the corridor, and 
it would not have been wise to let Whar- 
ton suspect that one of his backs was 
leaving the hotcl for a nocturnal prowl. 
“TI find out what Jerry has got up his 


sleeve,” thought Patterson gloomily, while. 


getting into his clothes. “For two years 
now I’ve been as popular with him as a 
hard case of measles, and I’m getting 
tired of his low-down insinuations. It’s 
pretty rank of me to smash a rule right 
under Wharton’s nose, but I’m in too good 
trim for my work to-morrow to have it 
suffer because of losing a little sleep. 
Maybe I can find out what’s making Jerry 
act like this—or possibly I can get a line 
on something else.” 

There was a November tang in the 
night air, and Patterson’s last move before 
leaving the room was to take his light- 
gray overcoat. ever his arm. Softly he 
let himself out into the dimly lighted cor- 
ridor and left his door unlocked behind 
him. All up and down the hall there was 
darkness back of the open transoms where 
gridiron warriors of Walthall had their 
quarters—darkness, out of which came 
the sounds of deep and regular breathing. 

Patterson negotiated two flights of 
stairs and left the hotel through a wash 
room and by way of a side entrance. 
Out of the lobby there came to his ears 
the voice of a group of Walthall rooters, 
mostly visiting alumni, chanting the 
praises of the Blue aad White, their uni- 
versity colors. A guilty feeling smote 
Patterson as the side door closed behind 
him; but he brushed it resolutely aside, 
salving his conscience with the thought 
that his personal affairs gave him full 
warrant for what he was doing. 

His course to the athletic field carried 
him along dark and deserted streets, past 
the Brighton campus with its big elms, 
past a huge dormitory and one of the 
"frat" houses, and so on to the great 
fenced inclosure out of which the white 
goal: posts reached skeleton fingers into 
the moonlight. 

Patterson, somehow reminded of dere- 
liction to duty, clamped his jaws hard, 
turned along the east fence, and so came 
to the southern side of the great quad- 
rangle. As he rounded the fence corner, 


a man in a light-colored overcoat disen- 
tangled himself from the shadows and 
stepped out into the moonbeams. 


“All right, Jerry," said Patterson 
briefly. “I feel like a sneak, but I'm 
here.” 


Jerry Fortescue, even in that dull light, 
was a fine figure of a devil-may-care lad. 
The cap, worn well back on his well- 
shaped head, allowed his curly yellow 
hair to ripple over his brows. In the good 
old days when Chug and Jerry were 
friends, friends almost of the Damon and 
Pythias or David and Jonathan sort, 
Chug's pride in his tall, vikinglike cousin 
had been immense; for Chug was a plain 
plodder, without any esthetic trimmings. 
Something of the old admiration stirred 
in Patterson now, mixed with that pro- 
found mystery which had to do with the 
change that had come into the personal 
relations of himself and his cousin. 

“I was wondering if you'd' have the 
nerve, Chug," remarked Fortescue, flip- 
pant and jeering as over the telephone. 
*Come across the road—there's a place 
there where we can talk to better pur- 
pose.” 

Fortescue led the way. An old de- 
serted barn faced the road across from 
the athletic field, and the Brighton man 
paused to open the sagging door. The 
door stuck, but Fortescue managed it and 
faded into the blank dark. Patterson fol- 
lowed; and there, in the gloomy interior 
of the barn, the two cousins faced each 
other. 

“Jerry,” said Patterson, first to speak, 
“somehow you are getting me all wrong. 
That’s my main reason for breaking away 


from our crowd at the hotel and coming 


to meet you to-night. Maybe something 
has happened that you'll give me a chance 
to explain, and———” 

“Bet your sweet life there’s something, 
but you can’t lie out of it, Patterson!” 
There was nothing flippant, nothing jeer- 
ing, about Fortescue now; if his voice in- 
dicated anything, it was cold rage and 
determination. ‘“You’ve been putting the 
skids under me with Uncle Amos; you've 
used your stand-in with the old geezer 
to make him leery of me. He has cut 
my allowance in two and swears he'll 
eliminate it altogether if I don't change 
my ways. My ways were good enough 
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for him up to a short time ago, but when 
you took to peddling lies about me———" 

“Stow that!” ordered Patterson sternly. 
“I haven't any more of a stand-in with 
the judge than you have, and you know 
it. Youre the only one of us that ever 
got an allowance from him, and that 
ought to show who's his pet. There was 
plenty for him to hear about you, though, 
but none of it came from me.” By an 
effort, Patterson got the whip hand of 
his mounting temper. “Jerry,” he went 
on, *what's come over you? For two 
years now you haven't been the old Jerry 
Fortescue I used to know. "What's back 
of it all?” 

“Don’t bring up the old days,” said 
Fortescue furiously; “I didn’t begin to 
know you then as I know you now. Last 
Saturday I had a hurry-up call from 
Uncle Amos to come to Walthall for an 
overnight visit. That’s when he cut the 
allowance and read me a lecture. What 
the old duck said was a-plenty. And I 
got to the house less than half an hour 
after you'd been there. Two and two," 
snarled Fortescue; “put 'em together.” 

“You’ve been too fast in putting two 
and two together,” declared Patterson. 
“The judge asked me to come to the 
house. All he wanted was three good 
seats for the game to-morrow. I deliv- 
ered the tickets. All that was said about 
you by the judge was this: ‘I wish, Hale, 
that you and Jerry would act more like 
dignified seniors and less like a couple of 
kindergarten kids) I told him I was 
ready any time you were." ` 

“Oh, I'll bet you soft-soaped him!” 
Fortescue sneered. “Well, I needed twice 
my full allowance, but all I drew was 
half my regular pay. I’m out of that 
hole, but no thanks to you. To-morrow 
afternoon your eleven and mine will play 
off their varsity differences back of that 
fence across the road; but our personal 
differences we may as well settle here 
anl now." Fortescue lifted his voice. 
“Lanterns!” he called. 

' Instantly half a dozen lights broke out 
of the gloom, lanterns suddenly uncov- 
ered by as many underclassmen, each man 
holding his light high and moving forward 
until the cousins were hemmed in by a 
glimmering circle. 

Patterson blinked in the yellow glare 


and flashed his gaze around the cordon 
formed by Fortescue’s aides. “Pm be- 
ginning to get wise,” he observed. 
“Frame-up, eh, Jerry? The wonder is 


that you got any one to nele you with 


such a scheme. You don’: want to talk; 
you've got the fool idea that you want to 
fight. Can't you use a littie sense? My 


- team is going to ncec me in the back field 


to-morrow an e 

*And so you refuse to give me satis- 
faction," blustered Fortescue. “I’m go- 
ing to give you something to think about, 
Chug, but I'll not cripple you. My 
friends will keep hands off no matter 
which way the bout goes." He tore off 
his box coat and flung it aside. “Get 
ready, Chug!” 

“Wait a minute," insisted Patterson, 
making no move to get ready, not even 
dropping the coat he carried over his arm. 
*Pve broken rules to-night for the first 
time since I sat in at the training table. 
It was an error of judgment on my part, 
but I'm beginning now to get the proper 
angle on this thing, and I refuse to act 
the fool any longer. 

“I’m going back to the hotel," he went 
on. “After the game to-morrow we'll 
break training, and I'll belong more to 
myself and less to the varsity. Follow- 
ing the game, Jerry, I'll give you all the 
satisfaction you want, or think you want; 
but to-night I’m saving all the fight in 
me for Brighton. If you had a thimble- 
ful of sense you'd " While he spoke, 
Patterson whirled and started for the door 
through which he had entered the place. 

*Mind that door!" shouted Fortescue. 
“Head him off!” 

The cordon of lanterns broke in a stam- 
pede. Three or four of the men with lan- 


terns bunched in front of the closed door. 


Fortescue made a rush which Patterson 
evaded easily. The steamboat merely 
threw its helm hard over, and the rage- 
blinded Fortescue swooped past. Patter- 
son could have struck his cousin—no 
boxer ever had a better opening—but he 
scorned to use his fist on a man who 
would be needed in an opposing back 
field the next day. 

Instead of landing with his right on the 
lithe form that flashed by, Patterson 
made front on those blocking his road to 
freedom. He felt no reluctance in deal- 
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ing violently with that living barrier and 
dropped his overcoat and plunged as he 
might have plunged at an opposing line. 

For a few minutes there was confusion. 
Lanterns dropped with a crash of glass 
and a stifling odor of spilled kerosene; 
and there was a brief, a very brief, give 
and take of thudding fists. A form that 
had desperately twined itself about Pat- 
terson's broad shoulders was torn loose 
and catapulted against.Fortescue. 

Fortescue staggered and lost his foot- 
ing, and before he could free himself of 
the demoralized youth who had struck 
the floor with him, a glare of fiame 
leaped upward blindingly from a litter of 
old straw heaped on the floor. 

“Beat it, Jerry!” called a frightened 
voice. “The old dump’s afire!” 

The door was jammed again. Patter- 
son, having cleared the enemy from in 
front of it, made a couple of tries to 
smash it down—then remembered his 
overcoat. He was careful of his belong- 
ings; he had to be, because of the low 
state of his finances. T urning back 
through a fog of smoke and a swirl of 
rushing flame, he gathered up the coat 
and rushed for a window with broken 
panes and a swinging sash. 

“Where’s Patterson?” demanded the 
enraged Fortescue, regaining his feet and 
staring about him with smarting eyes. 

“Just smashed through a window!” 
came a wild answer. “By now, he’s on 
his way back to the hotel.” 

“Why didn’t you stop him?” asked 
Fortescue, coughing and spluttering. 

“Him? Stop him? Say, Jerry, you 
ought to have brought along the whole 
varsity defense for that trick. We're 
checker champions and glee-club experts. 
Get busy and put out that blaze." 

*Not a chance," growled Fortescue, 
baffled and wild. “Let the old shack go 
—it’s been an eyesore long enough.” He 
ran clear of the gathering smoke, picked 
up his own overcoat, and made a hasty 
exit, through the window as Patterson 
had done a few minutes before. “Next 
time I go after a little personal satisfac- 
tion,” he complained bitterly, “PI bring 
a gang with me I can depend on.” 

The burning barn was the least of his 
troubles, and he moved rapidly along the 
road with his six companions at his heels. 


over him?” ran his mental query. 


A strange fellow was Jerry Fortescue, 
reasonable and unreasonable, surpassingly 
brilliant and surpassingly dull—a mixture 
of futility, high ability, wrongheadedness, 
and keen judgment—a - psychological 
problem to all who knew him during his 
junior and senior years. 

To no one was he a more perplexing 
problem than to.his uncle, Judge Briscoe, 
and to his cousin, Hale Patterson. 


CHAPTER II. 
RIGHT BETWEEN THE EYES. 


ON his way back to the hotel, Patter- 

son paused near the college campus 
and looked around. At the very moment 
he turned, a tongue of flame from the 
doomed barn licked at the night sky. He 
was worried. 

“What wind there is comes from the 
southeast,” he reflected, noting the drift 
of the smoke and sparks, “and if that 
fire spreads to the stands across the road 
this will be a bad night’s business for 
Brighton U. I’ve got to get to a tele- 
phone somewhere and call up the fire 
department! If——” 

The thought had no more than taken 
shape in his mind when the steady clang 
of a distant bell suddenly broke on his 
ears. 

“Jerry or some of his crowd must have 
beaten me to it,” Patterson told himself, 
and proceeded on toward the hotel with 
a feeling of relief. He was bothered, 
however, regarding his cousin—not only 
perplexed but bewildered. “What’s come 
«He's 
crazy, crazier than I thought he was. 
Uncle Amos has evidently got his num- 
ber, but I wish to thunder somebody 
would explain Jerry Fortescue to me so 
I could understand him." 

Patterson reéntered the hotel covertly 
by way of the side door and the wash 
room. The Walthall alumni had evi- 
dently called it a day and taken their 
enthusiasms to bed; but Patterson ex- 
perienced a queer qualm when, approach- 
ing the door of his own room, he saw the 
glow of an electric light through the 
transom. He had left no light, and he 
had not locked his door. What did this 
mean? A moment later, as he opened 
the door, he knew what it meant. 
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Wharton, the head coach, in trousers, 
slippers, and pajama coat, stood by a 
window, looking across low roofs toward 
a rosy glow in the night sky to the south. 
He turned at the sound of the closing 
door. 

*First time I ever knew you to put 
over anything like this, Patterson," the 
coach remarked, lowering himself into a 
chair and studying the senior through 
half-closed eyes. “I heard your phone 
jingle, I heard the sound of your voice 
talking over the wire, and I heard you 
when you left—only I couldn't be sure 
it was you until I came across the hall 
and investigated your quarters. I’ve 
been waiting and, of course, wondering. 
What’s the matter with your face?” 

Patterson dropped the overcoat on the 
bed and peered into a glass. There was 
a scratch at the corner of his eye, and a 
little trickle of red had discolored his 
cheek. Possibly he had scratched his 
forehead getting through the window, or 
one of Fortescue’s friends may have 
struck him a glancing blow and broken 
the skin with a ring. It was nothing seri- 
ous. Patterson had not been aware of 
the scratch until that moment. 

“Hardly worth mentioning, Wharton,” 
said Patterson, dampening a towel and 
wiping his face. 

“Pm the only one that knows about 
this," the head coach went on, “and 
there's no use saying anything to Corey 
—he's got enough on his mind. Some- 
thing personal, I take it?” 

*Very personal," returned Patterson. 

“Then that part of it is none of my 
put-in; it's the game to-morrow that in- 
terests me. You know how evenly bal- 
anced the opposing elevens are and that 
a fly's weight in the scales for or against 
may spell victory or defeat for Walthall. 
You wouldn't call that ‘hardly worth 
mentioning, would you, Patterson?" 

“No.” 

“Then you get what I mean. Breaking 
orders for a moonlight stroll with your 
girl on the night before the big game 
is no way to make medicine for Walthall.” 

Patterson grinned. “Nothing like that, 
Wharton,” he said earnestly. “Just take 


my word for it that this little fox pass. 


of mine hasn't caused me to molt so 
much as a feather. To-morrow I play 


my last game for Walthall, and you'll see 
it’s the best of my gridiron career. I 
EIE very well dodge that telephone 
In some things the head coach was a 
martinet, but he was a keen judge of 
men and knew Patterson pretty well. 
“Pm willing to let it go at that," Whar- 
ton said, getting to his feet and moving 
toward the door, “and we'll call’ this 
midnight pasear ofs yours a closed inci- 
dent and keep it between ourselves. 
You're not troubled about anything?” 

“Not enough to put any crimps in my 
football work.” 

“That’s all I want to know. Good 
night.” 

Wharton left, and Patterson heard the 
door close across the hall. Moving to 
the window, Patterson looked out. The 
fire fighters were evidently on the job, 
and the glow in the south was slowly 
fading. 

“Wharton could have Janded on me 
hard," Patterson was telling himself, “but 
he’s a good sport and knows I wouldn’t 
lie to him.” 

It was no secret at Walthall that Pat- 
terson, and not Corey, had been Wharton’s 
choice for captain of the Walthall varsity 
eleven. Patterson had declined the honor 
for a quixotic reason: Because of personal 
traits that reacted against his brilliant 
football prowess and skill, Jerry Fortes- 
cue had failed to land the captaincy of 
the Brighton eleven. 

For Patterson to let himself be ad- 
vanced would have been to break an un- 
canny parallel in the fortunes of the two 
cousins and for Patterson to stand higher 
in the favor of Judge Briscoe. It was 
an absurd reason for declining preferment 
—to any one who did not know the secret ` 
desires of Patterson and the deep yearn- 
ing he had to patch up his differences 
with Fortescue. 

What had been the result of that self- 
denial? Fortescue had lured him abroad 
at midnight in an attempt to secure “per- 
sonal satisfaction” for fancied injuries. 

“Oh, shoot!” grunted Patterson dis- 
gustedly, turning away from the window. 
“It’s getting along toward one, and 
Wharton will be over again if I don’t 
douse the glim and hit the hay. Jerry, 
you're certainly a conundrum!” 
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. He threw the light overcoat from the 
bed into a chair. As he did so, some- 
thing dropped out of the inner pocket of 
the coat and fluttered to the floor. Pat- 
terson was not in the habit of carrying 
loose papers in his overcoat pockets, and 
he was'struck with surprise. . 

His surprise grew when he picked up 
the fallen paper and found it to be a 
folded document, beautifully engraved on 
the outer fold and carrying a number in 
red figures. "'Perrigord Light & Power 
Company, First and Refunding Five Per 
Cent Gold Bond," he read, and slumped 
down on the edge of the bed in consterna- 
tion. 

He gasped, rubbed his eyes, and gave 
the bond more detailed consideration. It 
was. a thousand-dollar bond with two 
pazes of attached coupons, each coupon 
calling for twenty-five dollars semi- 
annual. Patterson’s temper flamed. 

“The frame-up ran deeper than I 
imagined,” was his first thought, the 
thought that sent his wrath to boiling 
point; “some of those crooked under- 
grads slipped that into my coat in the 
barn when I——" 

Then he had a hunch that caused him 
to leap from the bed to the chair and 
pick up the light overcoat. It was a gray 
coat, but not his own. In the hurry and 
confusion in the barn, during his get- 
away he had taken Fortescue’s coat by 
mistake. This bond had been in the 
pocket of the coat. 

Were there any more bonds in the 
coat? Patterson looked, but found no 
more bonds—and nothing else save a pair 
of pigskin gloves. Wide-eyed and staring, 
Patterson snatched the afternoon news- 
paper from the floor and noted the num- 
ber of the stolen bonds. . “A 1612" was 
the number of this one that had dropped 
from Fortescue's coat, and it was plainly 
one of the five missing from the judge's 
safe. 

“Jerry,” thought Patterson, his rage all 
gome and pity taking its.place, *I never 
thought you'd turn out a thief!  Steal- 
ing—{from Uncle Amos!" 

The bachelor uncle, wealthy and ec- 
centric, had only Patterson and Fortescue 
as his next of kin. It was known that 
the judge was watching his two nephews 


like a cat at a mousehole, determined that 


his heir should be the one most worthy 
to inherit. 

During the last two years Fortescue's 
wildness had given Patterson all the 
chance in the world to carry tales and 
set the judge against Fortescue. Patter- 
son, however, did not carry tales; and he 
was not counting on judge Briscoe's 
money to help him on in the world, pre- 
ferring rather to stand on his own feet 
and make his way with his own hands. 
Fortescue was different, but the differ- 
ence was only of two years' standing. He 
suspected Patterson of trying to under- 
mine him in an attempt to get solid with 
the judge. 

Patterson had now:a real problem on 
his hands. It had struck him suddenly, 
dazingly, right between the eyes with the 
discovery of the stolen bond in the pocket 
of Fortescue's overcoat. Had Patterson 
been the man Fortescue believed him to 
be, he would have replaced the bond in 
the overcoat pocket and taken the whole 
convincing evidence to Judge Briscoe. 

No such thought entered Patterson’s 
head, however. The question he was 
turning about in his stricken mind was 
this: “What can I do to get Jerry out 
of this? He needed money for something 
or other—he admitted it to-night—and 
last Saturday evening the’ judge called 
him to Walthall, jumped on him hard, 
and cut his allowance in half. Jerry 
evened the score by raiding the judge's 
safe and—and———" 

The enormity of that proceeding nearly 
floored Patterson. It was hard to imagine 
such a terrible lapse on Fortescue's part. 
Then, through the black. clouds, there 
broke a gleam of hope. “Jerry,” Pat- 
terson reasoned eagerly, “wasn’t himself; 
he hasn’t been himself for two years. He 
isn’t accountable for what he did to-night, 
nor for rifling the judge’s safe and taking 
those bonds—if he really did do that. 
It’s up to me to stand by him; but what 
in thunder am I going to do?” 

He held the incriminating evidence, and 
it was loaded with dynamite. His nerves 
were all in a quiver as he stood staring 
wildly from the coat in the chair to the 
bond in his hand. “This won’t do,” he 
muttered, pushing thé tumbled black hair 
back from his brows with a nervous hand; 
“this thing will have to wait until after 
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the game to-morrow. I’ve got to cool 
off and settle down and tackle this prob- 
lem when Em free of other responsibili- 
ties. 

“Yo spring it before Walthall meets 
Brighton would be to kill off one of the 
best backs Brighton ever had. No; it 
wouldn't do. Whatever action I take on 


that stolen bond has got to be post-. 


poned.” 

He folded Fortescue’s coat and stowed 
it away in the empty drawer of a dresser; 
as for the bond itself, he hesitated be- 
tween the battered old satchel he had 
brought from Walthall and the cheap suit 
case that contained his football gear. 

An unregistered coupon bond passes 
from hand to hand like so much cash, un- 
less stolen and its number blacklisted. 
Hiding a thousand dollars safely was a 
proceeding altogether novel for Hale Pat- 
terson, for his father's estate was barely 
large enough to see him through college 
-—and he was nearly at the end of both 
his college course and his money. 

*Hang it, this will do!" he muttered. 
He opened the satchel, removed a laun- 
dered shirt that he was saving for the 
dress-up occasion following the game, and 
stuffed the bond neatly under the bosom. 
Then he replaced the shirt in the satchel 
and went to bed. 

It was lucky for Chug Patterson that 
he was hard as nails and able to throw 
off his troubles and problems; neverthe- 
less, a clock in some tower boomed the 
hour of three in the morning before he 
could get Jerry Fortescue out of his mind 
and go to sleep. 


CHAPTER III. 
COMPLEX AND PUZZLING. 


At his home, Judge Briscoe was enter- 

taining his old friend, Colonel Wade, 
and the colonel’s friend, Professor 
Artemus Folsom. The professor was a 
noted psychologist, and the colonel had 
persuaded the judge to have this particu- 
lar interview. 

The judge leaned forward to uncover 
a humidor on the study table. “Smoke?” 
he suggested. “Help yourselves, gentle- 
men.” 

The judge and the colonel took cigars, 
but the professor fished a long-stemmed 


holder from his pocket and fitted a ciga- 
rette into the end of it. 

Folsom had a bald head and a long 
face and two probing black eyes back of 
his bifocal glasses. “I am very much 
interested in this matter, judge,” he said, 
“just from the little Wade has already 
told me. Suppose you start at the be- 
ginning and outline the matter just as 
briefly as you can, without leaving out 
anything which you consider important." 

'The judge was a fine old type of the 
elderly, retired — jurist—bushy-browed, 
white-haired, authoritative, a hard man in 
dealing with wrong, but kindly toward 
everything that was right or that ap- 
proached the right. He studied the smok- 
ing tip of his cigar for a moment, then 
leaned back and began. : 

“It’s a queer case of parallel fortunes, 
professor, and of two lives running in 
different channels with each cutting out 
astonishingly similar features. I have 
put that badly, but it's the best I can do, 
and P] try and make myself plain. 

“T had two sisters," he went on. “They 
married, and each had a son and no 
other children. The boys grew up, their | 
parents passed on, and I was let in for 
the usual responsibility of a sole surviv- 
ing relative. I have done and am still 
trying to do my best, but. some things 
have turned up that are mighty puzzling 
to a man whose habit it is to build his 
mental processes on the law and the 
evidence. The sort of law I’m familiar 
with doesn’t seem to apply at all; and 
my court experiences with alienists— 
you'll pardon me, I’m sure—hasn’t given 
me a very high opinion of the ordinary 
mind expert.” 

Folsom’s eyes twinkled behind his 
glasses, and a shadowy smile twisted at : 
his thin lips. “I get you," he said af- 
fably. “For every alienist testifying for 
the defense, the prosecution produces 
another to offset the testimony. Pray 
go on, for I’m not thin-skinned.” 

“The judge is an old hard shell,” put 
in Wade genially, *but his intentions are 
always excellent." 

“My two nephews,” the judge contin- 
ued, “are Hale Patterson and Jerry For- 
tescue. They are of the same age and 
were apparently of the same mental 
equipment and accomplishments—up to 
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about two years ago. Just average young 
men, you understand, doing the average 
things and getting along in the average 
way. Straight as a die, and more like 
brothers than mere cousins—that is, up 
to about two years ago. 

“Naturally, these young men are try- 
ing to please me. They are the next of- 
kin of a rich uncle,” said Briscoe dryly, 
“so I guess you understand when I say 
that naturally they are trying to cut their 
cloth according to my pattern. Fortescue 
seems a little more desirous of pleasing 
me than Patterson does—just a shade. 
Both boys are poor. I give Fortescue 
an allowance; Pd do the same for Pat- 
terson if he'd let me, but he won't. 

“The boys entered prep. school at the 
same time, though going to different 
schools. Knowing I'm a football fan, 
they began trying for football honors. 
Patterson had the best of Fortescue there; 
for, although slow in his studies, Patter- 
son was fast and keen with the pigskin. | 
They went to different colleges, Patterson 
to his father's Alma Mater here in Walt- 
hall and Fortescue to his father's uni- 
versity at Brighton. 

*In their freshman years, both tried 
for the football teams. Patterson made 
his freshman eleven, but Fortescue fell 
down—he was plucky, but he couldn't 
make it The similarity between the for- 
tunes ot the two is emphasized by a 
difference in personal appearance, for 
Fortescue is a handsome lad, and Pat- 


terson is big and plain and freckled. It’s - 


only human, I suppose, but I have in- 
clined more to Fortescue than to Patter- 
son. 

*Well, there came a remarkable change 
in Fortescue during his sophomore year," 
the judge continued. “He was pitched 
on his head in a football try-out and lay 
unconscious for three straight hours. I 
was told that he.came close to having 
concussion of the brain. Fortunately, he 
missed that; but while he was wandering 
in the wilderness of what the doctors 
called d ‘state of coma,’ he seems to have 
picked up a number of things that have 
made him a problem and a wonder to me 
ever since. . 

"The day following his injury, For- 
tescue was back on the football field 
again; and—here’s the big point—his 


brilliant tackling, punting, and work with 
the ball won him a try-out in the back 
field of his varsity eleven—a position 
which he cinched by some of the finest 
and speediest work on the gridiron that 
Brighton ever witnessed. How would 
you account for that, professor? One 
day a dub at football and the next day 
a star! Could a thing like that be picked 
up in the subconscious realms?” 

“I want to know more,” said Folsom, 
“before I commit myself. Were there 
any other character changes resulting 
from that state of coma?" 

*Well, I should say so!" The judge 
whiffed at his cigar, discovered the fire 
had died in it, and lighted it again. “For- 
tescue seemed to have become completely 
transformed. From an indifferent stu- 
dent barely keeping up with class re- 
quirements, he stepped at once, appar- 
ently with no effort at all, to the head of 
his classes. The professors were amazed, 
and the dean himself was astounded. But 
there was the fact, and it spoke for itself." 

“Anything else?” asked Folsom. 

“I haven't begun to tell it! Whereas 
before he was staid and solid and re- 
liable, he soon developed a fondness for 
poker parties and hops and grew a bit 
wild. He tried to have his allowance in- 
creased, but I wouldn’t come across. If 
what I hear is true, he was as brilliant 
at poker as at everything else, and I guess 
he pieced out his allowance with his win- 
nings. 

“He took to cigarettes, things that, in 
his normal condition, he couldn’t bear; 
and even when in training he’d have his 
fags on the sly. But nothing he did, or 
does, seems to interfere with his astonish- 
ing success as student or as an athlete. 
Remarkable, eh?” 3 

The professor merely shook his head, 
as though he was dragging from the deeps 
of his psychic experiences something that 
did not look at all good. 

“Both Fortescue and Patterson are now 
in their senior years; both play in the 
back field on their respective varsity 
elevens; and both are stars at the game,” 
went on the judge. “Fortescue easily led 
his crowd for the captaincy of the eleven, 
but his training lapses and his irrespon- 
sible behavior caused him to be turned 
down. The captain of a football team 
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ought to be an exemplar of all the foot- 
ball virtues.” 

“What about Patterson all this time?” 
inquired Folsom. 

The judge winced. “Patterson rather 
disgusted me,” he answered. “His eleven 
wanted him for captain, but he wouldn’t 
have it.” ; 

Folsom chuckled. “Why not?" he 
queried. 

*For the most absurd reason you can 
imagine. You see, ever since Fortescue 
stepped across the border line of mystery 
for three hours and came back loaded 
with ability and peccadilloes, he has had 
no use at al! for his cousin, Hale Patter- 
son. He considers Patterson his rival in 
about everything that makes life and col- 
lege worth while. And Patterson’s de- 
pendability and honest character does a 
lot to feed Fortescue’s grouch. My two 
nephews don't get along at all. 

*As I said, they used to be like 
brothers, but now they're at daggers 
drawn. And Patterson takes it hard. 
He wants to be friends with his cousin; 
and he figured, near as I can size it up, 
that if he allowed himself to become cap- 
tain of his eleven when Fortescue had 
failed to make the grade over at Brighton, 
there'd be another reason for Fortescue's 
fool hostility. I’ve certainly been out of 
patience with Patterson." 

*Pardon me, judge, but you shouldn't 
have been," said the professor mildly. 
*You ought to have admired Patterson 
for his self-denial in such a cause." 

*'That highfalutin sentiment is too 
much for me,” growled the judge. “When 
a young man can get ahead on his own 
merits, he's a fool if he doesn't. But 
declining to be captain of his eleven didn't 
help Patterson any with Fortescue. I 
suppose Fortescue wouldn’t give Patter- 
son any credit if he knew the real rea- 
son.” 

“I suppose not,” agreed Folsom; “For- 
tescue isn’t capable of it. Patterson, I 
suppose,” he went on casually, “keeps 
you fully informed of all Fortescue’s pec- 
cadilloes, as you call them?” 

“He does not! I suppose he has heard 
a lot from Brighton that escapes me, but 
not a peep out of Patterson. I got Pat- 
terson here last Saturday evening and 
tried to pump him, but all he had for 


his cousin was a good word. He hadn’t 
been gone from the house for fifteen min- 
utes when Fortescue blew in to spend the 
night. i 

“He heard Patterson had just left, and 
he landed on his cousin so hard that I 
gave Fortescue a testimonial of my ap- 
proval by cutting his allowance in two 
—and just when he wanted me to double 
it. Well, after that I thought he wouldn’t 
stay all night; but he did. And that’s 
when something happened—or when I 
think it happened. Something really im- 
portant. 

“I had just discharged a crooked secre- 
tary. This secretary knew the combina- 
tion of my safe over there"—the judge 
indicated his strong box in a corner of 
the study— and I got a man in to change 
the combination. 'The man left the fig- 
ures of the new combination on a slip on 
this desk, and I forgot all about them. 

“I talked with Fortescue last Saturday 
night in this room, and he was close 
enough to the desk to read the combina- 
tion numbers on the slip—if he cared to. 
Fortescue left the house next morning 
for Brighton; and Monday, when I looked 
through the safe, five one-thousand-dollar 
coupon bonds were missing." 

“And you think——” 

“What you've got in mind? I can't, 
and I won'Q" declared the judge. “As 
for that, the slip with the new numbers 
lay on the desk a little while before I 
talked with Fortescue. Patterson was 
able to see them, too. What's more, while 
Patterson was here I had a caller and 
had to leave him alone in this study for 
about ten minutes. Do you suppose for 
a minute that I'd entertain any suspicion 
of Patterson? No more than I would of 
Fortescue. It’s that secretary I'm sus- 
pecting." 

*But if you had changed the combina- 
tion———" 

“I know, but he might have got wise 
somehow. I’ve put a detective on the 
job—one of the sort that will go any- 
where and do anything to get a guilty 
plotter. It isn't the loss of the money, 
so much as letting somebody make a play 
of that sort and get away with it." 

“That’s the judge complex," observed 
Folsom, “expending its psychic energy 
along habitual channels." 
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“I don't care what sort of a complex 
it is," fumed the judge, “when the thief 
is found he'll take his medicine—and it 
will be a bitter dose!” 

“Well, to get back to our muttons,” 
said Folsom, “we'll consider Fortescue. 
When he stepped out for three hours in 
his sophomore year, he came back with a 
case of megalomania: The grandiose ap- 
pealed to him. He had picked up the 
confidence he lacked and set off a dor- 
mant complex—with brilliant results. He 
was always a football player and a bright 
student, but didn't think so. 

"When his psychic energy turned 
powerfully into those channels, dreams 
became a fait accompli. Other complexes 
not so pleasant are also exploding in ac- 
tion. His enmity for Patterson, for in- 
stance, was always dormant in him; and 
so, too, was the fondness for poker and 
for other escapades. He acquired the 
nerve and the confidence to pull them off. 

* And he is capable, if I have this right, 
of doing something really reprehensible 
—for which he should not be blamed al- 
together. The psychic self, judge, is a 
wonderful and baffling piece of machin- 
ery, especially in the young. Before I 
go on record, I should like to see these 
two young men in action. The motor 
expressions have much to do with the re- 
lease of psychic energy and p 

'The judge tossed his hands, and the 
colonel laughed. 

"I've got three tickets to the game this 
afternoon, professor,” the judge broke 
in. “Wade told me he thought you 
would desire to see the lads in action, and 
I decided the game would bring them 
together for study." 

“Excellent!” declared Folsom. 

A small motor car had dashed up to 
the judge's door, and a caller was an- 
nounced. The judge excused himself. 

“Patterson,” remarked the colonel to 
the professor, when they were left alone, 
“is worth a dozen Fortescues—if the 
judge could only see it." ` 

“Looking at it from here, colonel," said 
Folsom, “I’m tempted to agree with you. 
That is, Patterson is worth a dozen of 
the present Fortescues. What Fortescue 
was, before his complexes got jarred by 
that smash on the head, might give the 
problem another meaning." 


The judge was gone for perhaps fifteen 
minutes. When he returned, his face was 
severe and clouded with trouble. At 
his heels walked a slender, ratlike man 
with a hatchet face and a gumshoe step. 

“Gentlemen,” announced the judge, “F 
have just had a terrific revelation, and it 
has nearly floored me. I presume it is 
something to be kept to myself, but Wade 
is my best friend and you, professor, are 
entitled to the information. This gentle- 
man,” he indicated the caller who had 
accompanied him, “is Mr. James Bogart, 
otherwise known as the ‘Ferret.’ Mr. 
Bogart—Professor Folsom and Colonel 
Wade. Mr. Bogart,” the judge explained, 
“is the detective I have employed with 
my private means on this bond case.” 

“Easy pickin’s,” said Bogart, sidling 
over to the table and helping himself to 
a cigar. “The judge knew his stuff when 
he got me." 

“He has found the thief," went on the 
judge, “and it wasn’t my crooked secre- 
tary at all.” 

“I was wise to that from the start,” 
commented Bogart, striking a match. 

“There’s one of the stolen bonds,” said 
the judge, dropping the bond on the table 
much as though it were a rattlesnake. 
“Tell these gentlemen where you found 
it, Bogart.” 

“Sure thing, if that’s what you want. 
It’s the way with me to get a slant on a 
job right from the first,” he expounded, 
“that’s the reason I run down so many 
that fool the others. It wasn’t the secre- 
tary, I says to myself when the judge 
batted this case up to me, and it wasn’t 
nobody around the premises belongin’ to 
the judge’s ménage, I thinks, but it was 
either Fortescue or Patterson. 

“I picked on Patterson. ‘Still waters,’ 
as the sayin’ is, ‘runs deep.’ Early this 
forenoon I gets my chance to look 
through Patterson’s hotel room while him 
and his gang is out for signal practice. 
And what do I find tucked away in the 
bosom of a white shirt in his grip? That 
bond!” 

“Patterson’s grip!” gasped Wade. 

Folsom made no comment, but he 
looked puzzled. 

“And Patterson pays for his deviltry!” 
fumed the judge, bringing his fist down 
on the desk. “PI not spare him any 
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more than I would a stranger. We’ll 
wait till after the game and not bother 
him with this and spoil his playing. You 
can study both men, Folsom, in the light 
of what Bogart has discovered." The 
judge sighed heavily. “Td give ten thou- 
sand dollars out of my own pocket rather 
than have had this happened. Hale Pat- 
terson, the boy I 
and bit off his words. 

* Ain't life the darndest thing?" philoso- 
phised Bogart, the Ferret. ^I didn't dare 
to tell the judge I was after Patterson, 
but I knowed I had the right slant. Some 
says it's a gift. Mebby it is, but that's 
the way I work." 

“The ego complex causes many a man 
to come a cropper, Mr. Bogart,” Folsom 
suggested. 

“Huh? Oh, I get you. So that's what 
ails Patterson, eh?” 


CHAPTER IV. 
DEMANDING AN EXCHANGE, 


FoR several days Wharton had been 

easing up on the work demanded of 
the Walthall varsity eleven. Every 
player was fit, and every one of his re- 
serve contingent was in A-1 condition. 
“Pop” Mulligan, the trainer, and Corey, 
the captain, had both assured Wharton of 
this, but the head coach never took any- 
body’s word regarding the morale and 
physical condition of the team; he got 
his facts first-hand, and he was well 
pleased and thoroughly satisfied. 

One thing alone annoyed Wharton, and 
that was the foolish lionizing of the var- 
sity players by Walthall fans, who were 
as exuberant as they were irresponsible. 
Already the Balmoral Hotel, head- 
quarters of the visiting players, was 
crowded with rooters for the Blue and 
White. 

They had come early, and most of 
them were under the impression that it 
was necessary to crown their warriors 
with oral garlands continually in order 
to keep up their confidence. It was more 
to get his men away from the enthusi- 
astic fans than for anything else that 
Wharton led them out to the big Brighton 
stadium immediately after breakfast. 

As the visiting eleven were playing on 
the enemy’s ground they were at some 


” The judge choked , 


` 


slight disadvantage; but they had beaten 
Brighton on Brighton’s home field be- 
fore, and they were confident they would 
do it again.\ Brighton had returned the 
compliment by beating Walthall on the 
Walthall grounds. Both wins had been 
made by the closest of scores, and it was 
evident that this season's game would fall 
to the victor by a slender margin—and 
Walthall was convinced that the Blue and 
White would claim that margin after the 
dust of the fray had settled. 

If confidence is really half of any bat- 
tle, then the Walthall victory was already 
half won; but Wharton knew well the 
capacity of hero worshipers to load a 
team with overconfidence, and that was 
the thing against which the coach wanted 
to guard. 

The visitors had the stadium all to 
themselves and were put through a light 
signal drill; later, in the club house, 
Wharton gathered all his men around 
him and talked straight to the point. 

“You men are going to win, this after- 
noon,” he said; “make no doubt about 
that. But this eleven has the hardest 
fight on its hands it ever had before— 
make no doubt about that, either. The 
game will only be cinched by each man 
being on his toes, pulling on all his moral 
fiber as well as on his physical powers. 
They say that pride goes before a fall; 
and I want to remind you that pride, in 
some cases, is only another name for 
overconfidence. 

“Most of the old grads who are here to 
see their favorite college clean-up ona 
hard-fighting foe understand what I 
mean,” the coach went on. “You won’t 
find them getting foolish when any player 
of this eleven happens to pass through 
the lobby of the Balmoral. They'll do 
their cheering at the game, and they'll 
put the right men on pedestals after the 
game is over. It’s only the wrong-headed, 
unthinking fan that spills his enthusiasm 
in a preliminary outburst—and then 


.sneaks home as mute as a discredited 


sphinx when the score board shows the 
winning to have been on the wrong side. 

“Make no mistake, fellows! I’m 
counting on you, I believe in you, and 
I know the glory of old Walthall is safe 
in your hands. You are the best eleven - 
the Blue and White has had in a dozen 
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years. That is absolutely true, and it’s 
as necessary as it is true, for the Brighton 
crowd is far and away the gamest aggre- 
gation 'of fighters the Red and White 
ever put on a football field. 

“But don’t let the fans hamper you 
with the idea that you are invincible and 
have a walk-away;" he continued. “Just 
feel in your bones that you are invincible 
—don’t get the conviction from hearsay, 
but dig it up out of your own brawn and 
spirit—and I'll confidently await the out- 
come. Now get back to the hotel and 
keep clear of the lobby." 

Wharton had a way of saying things 
that went home. The Walthall men 
cheered, then grew thoughtful, and when 
they trailed away toward the hotel, their 
mood was reserved, but none the less de- 
termined. 

It was only a short, brisk walk from 
the athletic field to the Balmoral; and 
Patterson, separating himself from his 
teammates, detoured alone around the 
south side of the inclosure to secure a 
passing glance at the blackened, water- 
soaked ruins of the old barn. 

'The fire department had done its work 
well. The building had been practically 
demolished. One rear wall and a side 
wall remained standing, and what had 
been the floor of the barn was now lit- 
tered with charred débris. Little pools 
of muddy water could be seen bere and 
there, slowly seeping away. 

Patterson, striding along the xoad, was 
thoughtful, like the rest of his teammates, 
but there was more on his mind than had 
been aroused by the crisp talk of the 
head coach. The ruins of the flame- 
wrecked barn brought him poignant re- 
minders of Fortescue's foolishness. Then, 
startled, he saw the object of his gloomy 
thoughts emerge from behind a section 
of half-wrecked wall. 

“T say, Chug!” 

Patterson halted and waited for his 
cousin to come close. 

Fortescue’s handsome face was clouded 
with something that looked like worry. 
“Looking over the scene.of the late un- 
pleasantness?" he asked mockingly. 

“Well, yes; you might call it that,” re- 
plied Patterson, probing his cousin with a 
keen glance. “Our crowd was over at 
the stadium, and I made a detour on the 


way back to the hotel just to see what 
was left of that old shack." 

*Didn't know but you might be look- 
ing for a lost overcoat," went on For- 
tescue. “Well, don't worry. I took your 
coat away, thinking it was mine. I sup- 
pose my own coat was wiped out with 
the barn. I’ve been poking around in the 
ruins to see if I could find it—or what 
was left of it.” 

“Tf it will ease your mind any, Jerry, 
I'll tell you that I made the same mis- 
take. I picked up your overcoat and 
have it at the hotel." à 

Fortescue breathed hard and clamped 
his jaws. His eyes glittered as they 
rested on his cousin's face. “Sure it was 
a mistake, Chug?" he asked harshly. 

“Why not? If you made off with my 
coat, why isn't it reasonable to suppose 
that I might make off with yours? There 
was some hurry and confusion, if you 
will remember," Patterson added signifi- 
cantly. 

*We'll let it go at that," growled For- 
tescue. “TIl get your coat and bring it 
to the hotel; and in about fifteen minutes, 
youll meet me in the lobby and make 
an exchange. I want my coat just as 
you got it," he finished, after a moment. 

Patterson was in a quandary. He hid 
his perplexity by turning away with the 
words: “All right, Jerry, I'll bring your 
coat down to the lobby." 

'Then Patterson hurried on, revolving 
in his mind a problem which he had de- 
termined to brush aside until after the 
game. He knew one of the stolen bonds 
had been in Fortescue’s possession. Was - 
that knowledge sufficient? Should the 
bond be returned to Fortescue or directly 
to Judge Briscoe? 

Naturally there was only one right an- 
swer to that. The bond belonged to the 
judge, and the judge ought to have it. 
But how could the bond be returned to 
the judge without plunging Fortescue into 
a maze of damning circumstances? If 
he did that, Patterson would be the one 
to bring about his cousin's ruin. 

Every step of the way back to the 
hotel, Patterson was turning the situa- 
tion over in his mind. He knew Judge 
Briscoe’s sternness and was certain that 
the judge would not spare Fortescue. 
Patterson's desire to shield his cousin bat- 
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tled with his plain duty. He tried to 
convince himself that returning the bond 
to Fortescue, under a promise from For- 
tescue that he would himself restore the 
bond to the judge, was the easiest way 
out of the dilemma. 

Where were the other four bonds? 
Could Fortescue be depended on to keep 
a promise? 
bond if he had already managed to real- 
ize something on the other four? 


CHAPTER V. 
STRAIGHT FOR THE JAW. 


‘THE strain of a decision in the matter 
was a terrific one for Patterson. If 

he did the right thing, then the breach 
between himself and his cousin would 
be widened beyond all repair. If he took 
chances and wrung from Fortescue a 
promise to do the right thing, and the 
promise was not kept, then Patterson 
himself would have to go to the judge 
and make his revelation—and without 
the bond as evidence to back up his state- 
ments. . 
Patterson was still undecided as to 
what he ought to do as, evading the 
lobby, he regained the hotel by the side 
door. He took the overcoat out of the 
bureau drawer in his room. He had 
folded it neatly, he remembered, when 
he put it away; it was folded now, but 


not, it seemed to him, as he had done it. , 


Still, he had been excited when he stowed 
the coat away in the drawer, and possibly 
he was not remembering the small inci- 
dent correctly. 

Laying the coat over the back of a 
chair, he got his satchel and looked for 
the bond. Then he was really startled, 
for the bond was not under the bosom 
of the freshly laundered shirt, where he 
had left it. He broke the band the laun- 
dry had pinned about the shirt and shook 
the garment feverishly, but without re- 
sult.. In a panic, he dumped the contents 
of the satchel out on the floor. There 
was no trace of the missing bond. 

Patterson slumped into a chair. His 
forehead was beaded with drops of per- 
spiration, and his wits were in a sad jum- 
ble. By a fierce effort he calmed himself 
and tried to think to some purpose. The 
coat, he felt sure now, had been in some- 


Would he return the one. 


body's hands since he had folded it and 
put in the dresser drawer. Possibly the 
maid who had made up the room that 
morning——- He discarded that theory 
as soon as it was formed. Some one had 
been in the room and made a search. 
Some one! Who? 

“This is no time for me to be in such 
a taking!" Patterson told himself. “I’ve 
got to shelve the mystery until after the 
game—then 1 can plunge into it and 
maybe wrestle it to a fall. ll give 
Jerry his coat; and PH keep quiet about 
the missing bond. All the worry is up 
to him, anyhow." 

He got to his feet, shook back his 
shoulders, picked up the light overcoat, 
and left the room. 

'The hotel lobby was crowded with en- 
thusiastic Blue and White . rooters. 
“Whoop!” they yelled. "Here's our king- 


pin now! Patterson, you old skate! 
Chug, chug, chug-chug-chug! ’Rah for 
Patterson!” 


The half back disentangled himself 
from the frenzied mob that quickly sur- 
rounded him, pleading business of im- 
portance. It was a hard job to get clear 
of the press, but- Patterson at last suc- 
ceeded and met Fortescue in one corner 
of the big room. 

“Ffere’s your coat,” said Fortescue, and 
handed it over and snatched his own 
property. "There's a lot of kick to the 
Blue and White," he remarked, running 
one hand-into the breast pocket of the 
coat, “and the Balmoral is no place for 
one of the Brighton players. Your men 
are wise to do their crowing now, and 
not wait until after Say,” broke off 
Fortescue with an ugly gleam in his eyes, 
“T said I wanted this coat just as it was, 
Patterson! You’re holding out on me. 
Come across!” 

“Holding out—what?” 

Fortescue’s answer to that was a 
straight-arm punch directed at his cous- 
in’s jaw. Patterson twisted to one side, 
and the fist flashed across his shoulder. 
Fortescue had put so much steam behind 
his blow that he pitched forward against 
his cousin; the latter threw him back, 
‘but did not strike at him. 

“You low-down cur!" snarled For- 
tescue, and whirled to make another at- 
tack. 
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He was caught and held by some of 
the Walthall rooters. 

"Who said the Brighton crowd were 
good sports?" yelled a voice wildly. 
"They're trying to knock out our best 
half back and cripple our team!” 

"You're wrong!" protested Patterson. 
"Let him alone—he's my cousin—it's all 
right. Let him go, I tell you! No harm 
has been done." 

A hand dropped on Patterson's shoul- 
der, and he looked around to see Whar- 
ton. 

"Get out of this, Chug," ordered the 
head coach. “I told all our men to keep 
clear of the lobby. No," he insisted, 
pulling Patterson toward the wide stair- 
way; "if you want to be in the line-up 
this afternoon, do as I tell you." 

That was enough for Patterson. He 
took a grip on himself, reached the stairs, 
and climbed to the second floor without 
so much as a backward look. Certainly 
he was having a deuce of a time trying 
to do the right thing, he told himself 
grimly. Later, when Wharton came to 
his room seeking an explanation, his per- 
plexities were. doubled. 

“You know how it has been for two 
years between Jerry and me, Wharton,” 
he said. “My cousin has it in for me, 
that’s all.” 

“Why did you meet him in the lobby?” 

“He asked me to. I had his overcoat 
and he had mine, coach—a mistake that 
was made last night. We—we met. to 
exchange coats, that's all." 

“Why did he try to mix it with you?” 
demanded the troubled Wharton. 

Even now the truth, the bald, damning 
truth, could not be revealed. To clear 
himself by ruining his cousin was not to 
be thought of—-according to the Patter- 
son standard of conduct. “That’s per- 
sonal,-Wharton, and I can't go into it— 
even to you." 

Wharton took a turn up and down the 
room with his head bowed in thought. 
“Ts this senseless animosity to be kept 
up on the field this afternoon?” he de- 
manded. “Are you and Fortescue going 
to carry your personal differences into 
a good, clean game of football? If that's 
the case, Patterson, badly as we need 
you, I'll keep you on the side lines.” 

“So far as I’m concerned, coach," de- 
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clared Patterson, meeting the coach’s look 
squarely, “when the whistle blows, Ill 
forget everything but my work for the 
varsity. If any one’s disqualified, it 
won't be me.” 

“I believe in you, as I’ve said all 
along,” remarked Wharton after a 
thoughtful pause, “and I’m going to back 
my belief in you to the limit. Your 
cousin seems to be a hot-tempered fool, 
and if there are any düierences between 
you, I'll gamble the right is on your side. 
Keep your own counsel if that’s the way 
you're minded—and your temper. Thai's 
my last word." 

“You can bank on my keeping my tem- 
per,” said Patterson, trying to grin. “I’ve 

‘had to do that for about two years, in 
the matter of my cousin, and it's got to 
be something of a habit." 


CHAPTER. VI. 
READY TO GO. 


A? the stadium, Judge Briscoe, Profes- 

sor Folsom, and Colonel Wade got 
out of the judge’s motor car shortly after 
the rival elevens had gone to their dress- 
ing rooms. There was a great crowd mill- 
ing around the gates, and the uproar and 
confusion were tremendous. The under- 
grads from both colleges were divided in 
two partisan groups, and each group was 
trying to outdo the other in noisy demon- 
strations. 

Walthall had sent over the biggest dele- 
gation of rooters that had ever tagged 
the Blue and White into enemy terri- 
tory; but, of course, Brighton, playing at 
home, greatly outnumbered the invading 
hosts. For all that, however, the quality 
of Walthall enthusiasm was such that 
the Blue and White more than held its 
own in the wild clamor. 

This was the sort of thing that Judge 
Briscoe thoroughly enjoyed. Hooking 
arms with his friends, he pulled them 
through the madly heaving press. We'll 
invade the Brighton training quarters,” 
he announced, “and say howdy to young 
Fortescue. I always make it a point to 
do that when Jerry’s in the line-up.” 

“That hardly seems right, judge,” pro- 
tested Wade. “These are the minutes 
just before the game, the coaches are 
probably giving their last instructions to 
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the men, and we'll certainly be butting in 
at the wrong time." 

“Objecuuon overruled,” said the judge; 
"everybody knows me, and my little visits 
previous to a big game are as welcome as 
the flowers in spring. I’m always ex- 
pected, and if I didn't say hello to Jerry 
he'd take it amiss. Besidés, I want the 
professor to get a close-up of the boy be- 
fore the doings.” 

Certainly the judge seemed to be a 
favored person, in spite of the fact that 
he hailed from Walthall. Coaches, train- 
ers, and players welcomed him cordially 
and brought him at last to a bench where 
Fortescue, flat on his back and stripped 
to the waist, was receiving the careful at- 
tentions of a rubber. 

“Say, unk,” cried Fortescue, sitting up 
on the bench and reaching out his hand, 
“this is fine of you! Are you wishing me 
luck against Walthall?” 

“Of course I’m wishing you luck, 
Jerry,’ said the judge, giving the ex- 
tended hand a cordial shake; “a good, 
clean game—and let the best side win; 
that’s the way I always stack up.” He 
turned to his companions. “I don’t have 
to introduce Wade, but this gentleman 
is Professor Folsom, and you’ve never 
met him before.” : 

Fortescue swept his blue-gray eyes over 
the stranger; and he must have been sur- 
prised at the keenness with which the 
stranger met his glance. Folsom took the 
young man's hand when Wade had re- 
leased it. 

“Any friend of my uncle's is a friend 


of mine," Fortescue remarked with a 
sunny smile. “Glad to know you, pro 
fessor.” 


“We're expecting a regular game this 
afternoon," said Folsom. 

“Yowll get it. Keep your eye on the 
big steamboat in the opposing back feld.” 
Fortescue’s smile faded, and an ugly 
gleam rose in his eyes. ‘“To-day’s the 
day we show up the muckers,” he added, 
“and ne guilty man is going to escape.” 
. The judge frowned and started to say 
something, but bit the words short. “Play 
as you usually play, Jerry," he went on, 
after a pause, “and I'll be yelling for 
Brighton as much as I do for Walthall. 
Best o' luck, nephew." He turned away 
and left the training quarters. “You 
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never saw a finer specimen of a college 
athlete, did you, proiessor?” he inquired. 

“Physically, no," answered toilsom 
thoughtfully; “but it’s the mental make- 
up that interests me—the psychic im- 
pulses and their conations.” 

“Well, how do you size up Fortescue 
from that angle?" 

The professor laughed. “I won't com- 
mit myself until 1 see him in action, 
judge," he returned. “For purposes of 


comparison, now, I'd like a hand shake . 


and two or three words with Patterson." 

“That will come, Folsom," spoke up 
the colonel; “the judge never plays 
favorites. 1f he calls on one nephew, he 
makes it a point to call on the other." 

The judge clamped his jaws. *I'm not 
calling on Patterson until after the game," 
he growled. “In the light of Bogart’s 
recent discoveries, Wade, it won't do." 

The colonel's face went blank. “Thea 
you are playing a favorite this afternoon, 
Briscoe?” he inquired. "1 wouldn't let a 
mere report by Bogart make all that dif- 
ference. There are always two sides to a 
story——and nobody ought to be more 
familiar with that fact than a judge.” 

"I'll not be two-faced with Patterson,” 
said the judge obstinately. “If I saw him 
now, I'd say something about that bond. 
He’s going into the game with a guilty 
conscience, and that’s bad enough with- 
out letting him get wise about the evi- 
dence J have corralled. Take Folsom over 
to the Walthall quarters, Wade, then you 
two can join me in the stand.” 

“Unless you go along, judge, we'd bet- 
ter all stay away,” put in Folsom. “If 
it has been your custom to see both your 
nephews before a game like this, the colo- 
nel would do more damage trying to ex- 
plain your absence than the brief inter- 
view would be worth to me." 

“All. right, acquiesced the judge 
coolly; “that part of it is up to you. 
I’ve been fooled by Patterson long 
enough, and from now on he gets nothing 
more from me than what he has got 
coming.” 

“Correct, your honor,” said Wade; 
“but, although I'm not a lawyer, I have a 
conviction that Patterson has not yet been 
downed. The law is clear egn d 
the evidence is circumstantial and 
complete." 
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“It’s complete enough for me,” averred 
Briscoe doggedly. “Later in the day 
Patterson will have his chance to explain 
—if he can.” š 

The Walthall players had their dressing 
rooms under the stands. Patterson was 
getting into his padded clothes when one 
of Pop Mulligan's corps of assistants 
brought him an item of news. ; 

“Your uncle, the judge, has just come 
out of the Brighton quarters, Chug. 
He had a couple of old boys with him.” 

Patterson grinned. “I knew: he'd be 
here, Terry,” he remarked. “You couldn't 
keep him away from this game with hand- 
cuffs and leg irons. He's been over in 
the other camp giving my cousin the 
glad hand. He'll be here in a minute, for 
he never fails to pass around the good 
wishes before a game. got the three 
tickets for him and delivered them last 
Saturday. Keep an eye out for him, 
will you?" 

The minutes passed, and the judge did 
not appear. Patterson, while he won- 
dered, mingled with his teammates. Two 
bands, on opposite sides of the field, were 
mixing their crashing, defiant melodies. 
The tumult, the shouting, under the in- 
spiration of the cheer leaders, was reach- 
ing a maximum. The Walthall players 
would hardly have been human if all that 
noise had not set their nerves tingling; 
but, as the big moment drew nearer, the 
men grew thoughtful. 

Wharton gathered them about him for 
alast talk. He made it brief and snappy. 
Then, turning away with a nod to Corey, 
he finished: “All right; go to it!” 

Still Patterson was wondering about the 
judge. Never before had the judge failed, 
when present at a game in which his 
nephews played, to make his preliminary 
visit and impartially express his good 
wishes. It had become a habit with him. 
Both Fortescue and Patterson had come 
to expect it as something almost as cer- 
tain as the starter’s whistle. This after- 
noon he had followed established prece- 
dent—but only so far as Fortescue was 
concerned, 

“What’s on your mind, Chug?” asked 
Corey, captain and quarter back. 

Patterson smoothed the wrinkles be- 
tween his brows and met Corey’s question 
with a laugh. “Not a thing, old sport!” 
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There wasn't. The half back had re- 
adjusted himself to the needs of the mo- 
ment. The unpleasant affair of the night, 
the mix-up in overcoats, the stolen bond 
so weirdly found and so incxplicably miss- 
ing, the incident of the hotel lobby, and 
the failure of the judge to run true to 
form—all these perturbing events were 
dropped completely from  Patterson's 
mind. 

They were momentous matters, but 
altogether personal. The tocsin call of 
the varsity was for the best in every man 
championing the cause of the Blue and 
White; and Patterson had the happy 
faculty of being able to forget everything 
but the work and the responsibilities 
ahead of him. 

Up in the stand, the judge occupied his 
favorite seat with the colonel and the 
professor flanking him on left and right. 
The rising tiers that edged the playing 
field were banks of gay color, Blue and 
White cn cne side and Red and White 
on the other. Like dervishes the cheer- 
leaders disported themselves at the edges 
of the chalked turf, and the roaring yells 
for Walthall and Brighton mixed in 
leather-lunged cadences. 

A wild bedlam of yells broke from the 
Brighton side as the Red and White 
eleven trotted out on the field, as game 
looking a lot of warriors as one would 
care to see. The substitutes made for the 
benches back of the side line, and the 
team began signal practice. 

“There’s Fortescue, professor,” yelled 
the judge in Folsom’s ear, pointing into 
the field. “Got him spotted?” 

The professor nodded. With their 
stockings and sweaters ribbed red and 
white, and the big “B” flaring whitely on 
their breasts, the Brighton men would be 
easy to follow up and down the field. 
No less easy would it be to differentiate 
and keep track of the lithe figure playing 
at left half. 

In an aggregation of players in which all 


were good, Fortescue impressed the on- 


looker as being a shade better than any 
of the rest. It was only a preliminary im- 
pression, however, to be tested by the 
real grind and shock of combat, 

A roar from the Walthall side went up 
when the Blue and White players came 
into the field. Rising from their seats 
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the visiting rooters released a terrific 
noise which; they fondly calculated, would 
match the clamor recently raised in trib- 
ute of the opposing team. 

“Which is Patterson?” 
manded of the judge. 

The judge indicated his nephew, and 
the professor concentrated upon the 


Folsom de- 


“Steamboat” he had been requested by : 


Fortescue to watch. It was a solid hu- 
man engine, but amazingly quick and 
sure in every movement during the brief 
practice period. 

Folsom began making comparisons of 
the two opposing half backs. There was 
not much to be gained from that in the 
short warming-up session. Presently 
there fell the calm that precedes every 
storm, and Corey moved out from among 
his men to meet Ducane, captain and left 
end for Brighton. 

A coin shimmered in the bright sun- 
shine for an instant. 

“Brighton wins the toss," muttered 
Wade. 

*Do you believe in omens, colonel?” 
inquired the professor. 

“Well, if I do, Folsom, my omen com- 
plex isn’t working,” was the answer. 
“Winning the toss-up doesn’t mean much, 
anyhow. Brighton chooses the goal to 
windward.” 

“This isn’t Brighton against Walthall,” 

said a voice behind the judge, “it’s For- 
tescue against Patterson. They hate each 
other like a pair of Kilkenny cats hung 
over a clothesline. They had a fight this 
morning in the hotel lobby, and if they 
don’t come together again before this 
game is wound up, I’ll miss my guess.” 
* The judge turned to look at the speaker. 
He was not one of the college men, but 
he wore the Blue and White colors. Bris- 
coe recognized him as a real-estate agent 
from Walthall. 

*Do you mean to say, Harrington," the 
judge demanded, "that Patterson picked 
a fight with Fortescue, in the hotel?" 

"Well judge," returned Harrington 
sheepishly, “I didn't see you, and maybe 
I misspoke myself. It wasn't Patterson 
that started the row, near as I understand, 
but Fortescue. And the fight was stopped 
before it got started. Too bad those two 
lads have such a grouch at each other." 

All this was news to the judge. He 
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faced around grimly as the referee, with 
uplifted hand, claimed the attention of 
the two opposing teams. There came a 
word from each side, a word of readiness, 
and a shrill whistle gave the starting sig- 
nal. 

*Now they're off," muttered the judge, 
settling down in his seat. 

Never before had he watched a game 
with such conflicting emotions as he was 
watching that one. Folsom might have 
explained that somewhere, down in his 
submerged depths, the judge had an un- 
easy feeling that he was not playing 
square with Patterson. Nevertheless there 
was the evidence, the circumstantial evi- 
dence, and the judge might squirm, but 
he could not get away from it. 


CHAPTER VII. 
PASSES AND PUNTS. 


THERE had been no change in the 

final line-up, and both Walthall and 
Brighton were playing their regular men. 
The best football material each varsity 
had to offer had come to grips on the 
Brighton field that beautiful November 
afternoon. It was evident during the first 
few minutes of play that a condition pre- 
vailing for years on the gridiron had not 
altered in any degree: The opposing 
teams were so evenly matched that there 
was hardly a toss-up between them. Tac- 
tics differed, but unless something sensa- 
tional in that line were uncovered later on 
by one side or the other, the strategy 
maintained an even balance. 

The style of play of the different men 
was not hard to differentiate, and the 
methods of the two cousins were in strik- 
ing contrast. Fortescue was the grev- 
hound, the nimble dodger, flying like a 
streak toward the enemy's goal and too 
often overrunning his own interference; 
his work was brilliant—almost too spec- 
tacular, at times, and excusable only be- 
cause of the ground it invariably gained. 
It was clear that the left half thirsted for 
distinction, and that the sweetest music 
in his ears was the oft-repeated yell: 
“Fortescue! Gets his cue! Follows 
through! Yea, bo, Fortescue!” 

Patterson, on the other hand, was the 
cool and careful player. Starring himself 
was clearly the least of his ambitions, and 
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he was well content to turn a play into 
a part of the field where his teammates 
could handle it safely, rather than to take 
a chance singlehanded and run a risk of 
failure. 

At times he seemed slow; at other 
times he was the plunger, the battering- 
ram, the ground gainer through the thick 
of the opposition; and yet, on occasion, 
he showed astonishing speed and an 
ability to flash around the ends as suc- 
cessfully as his fleet-footed cousin. 

Patterson kicked off for Walthall, driv- 
ing the ball deep into Red and White 
territory. Fortescue received it beauti- 
fully and ran it back twenty yards. The 
playing began with the two cousins in the 
spotlight. An attack through center 
gained three yards, and an attempted run 
around the end by Gordon, Brighton's 
right half, was nipped with the loss of a 
yard. Brighton punted, ana the ball went 
out of bounds and was brought back on 
the fifty-yard line. 

Patterson stormed right tackle for nine 
plunging yards, and Corey was held for 
neither a gain nor a loss; then Walthall’s 
left half, Carter, was given his chance 
and made two through left end. Once 
more Corey was aeld in his tracks. The 
ball went to Brighton on a fumble on the 
Red and White's forty-yard line. 

Walthall held for two downs, but For- 
tescue gained three around the end—and 
the three might have been thirty, but for 
Blue and White speed and good luck. 
Brighton punted. Patterson grabbed the 
pigskin out of the air, tucked it under his 
arm, and was away to the fifty-yard line. 

For two downs the play was smothered 
by the Brighton crowd, and Patterson 
punted. From the twenty-yard line, 
Brighton gained three on a short pass; 
then, for two downs, Walthall braced and 
held, A long pass, beautifully executed, 
Fortescue to Frisbie, Brighton’s quarter 
back, gained fifteen yards. 

Then came the first casualty; and 
“Sandy” Blake, Walthall’s left tackle, 
had to be taken out, and Al Carden went 
in for him. 

Brighton gained five through center, 
and then tried a pass which was blocked 
by Patterson; another pass was blocked 
by the Walthall center, Summerfield, and 
Walthall took the oval into camp on a 


fumble. From the thirty-yard line, Carter 
kicked to the enemy’s forty-two-yard 
line; Brighton made a hard yard through 
center, picked up two yards more through 
a delayed pass maneuver, were held for 
the next down—and the quarter ended. 

Neither side had scored; and neither 
side had even seriously threatened the 
other’s goal. The old paradox of an ir- 
resistible force meeting an immovable 
body seemed to be exemplified, with no 
hint of an ultimate solution. So far there 
had been nothing but good clean foot- 
ball, with the teams evenly matched. 

The ball was Brighton’s on Brighton’s 
thirty-eight-yard line when the whistle 
blew. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
OUT FOR A CLEAN-UP. 


WHILE Patterson sprawled on the turf 

during the intermission, relaxing 
every muscle, a disturbing thought came 
sneaking into his consciousness. Twice 
during the first quarter he had come 
abreast of that part of the stand where 
the judge, the colonel, and the professor 
had their seats. Flashing glimpses of his 
uncle, particularly at the moment when 
time had been called for Sandy Blake, 
had revealed to Patterson a grim, unre- 
sponsive face. 

This suggested a mood so different from 
that usually exhibited by the judge at a 
football game that Patterson was in a 
quandary. Something had happened, 
surely, something that had kept the judge 
away from the Walthall quarters before 
the game and was now holding him mute 
—except when Fortescue made a fifteen- 
yard gain, or in some other manner dis- 
tinguished himself. Uncle Amos could 
wave his hat and cheer the Brighton left 
half, but he had no similar tribute for the 
Walthall right half, although Carter’s 
heave of the ball for eighty yards had 
brought him to his feet with a yell for 
the Blue and White. 

“Something’s wrong,” suggested the 
sneaking, pestering thought to Chug Pat- 
terson. “The judge never acted like this 
before. Wonder if he has heard of that 
near row in the Balmoral lobby, thinks 
I’m responsible for it, and is showing his 
temper?” 

Colonel Wade, however, pursued dif- 
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ferent tactics. Snatches of his enthusiasm 
drifted to the right half when he plunged 
through the opposing line for nine yards; 
and again, when Sandy Blake was taken 
out, Patterson got a cheer and an encour- 
aging word from the colonel.. If the judge 
had anything against his nephew, it was 
clear that the colonel had nót. 


The, attitude of Professor Folsom was 


mildly surprising. Patterson had not met 
the psychology expert and knew nothing 
about him, but whenever he glanced at 
the long-faced gentleman he found him- 
self the objective of the eyes behind the 
glasses. It was so now, during the inter- 
mission. 

*A mighty queer trio of fans," Patter- 
son told himself; “but I'd give something 
to know——" 

He felt a hand on his shoulder and 
looked-up to see Corey, his captain, bend- 
ing over him. 

“Good work, Chug!" said Corey. 
*How's the old Steamboat?” 

*Never better, old top!" was the in- 
stant answer. 

"Fine! We've all of us got to show 
the other side the best we've got in order 
to make a clean-up." 

Again by a supreme effort of the will 
Patterson had pushed aside all his per- 
sonal mysteries and disturbing problems. 
Once more he was one of the eleven cogs 
in a superb football machine. 

Up in the stand, the judge, the colonel, 
and the professor had their heads to- 
gether. Bedlam had broken loose all 
around them, and their submerged voices 
were for each other's ears alone. 

“What do you think about it, so far?" 
the judge inquired of Folsom. 

“Fifty-fifty, judge," was the answer. 
“Tt’s a grueling test, and the team with 
the most endurance will finally send a 
man through for a touchdown." 

“T was referring to Fortescue and Pat- 
terson," said the judge, showing a trace 
of annoyance. “Have you seen anything 
in Patterson that would indicate a guilty 
conscience?" 

Folsom shook his head. “Nor in For- 
tescue, either; but when the pace begins 
to wear, the bars of repression may go 
down—then we can look for something 
really interesting and perhaps. conclu- 
sive." 


“Patterson,” put in the colonel, “is as 
steady as a clock. He never misses a 
chance. If his mind were troubled at all, 
Briscoe, that would hardly be the case.” 

The judge scowled and chewed hard on 
an unlighted cigar. “Bogart is right 
about Patterson being a deep one,” he 
commented; “but it seems to me, all the 
same, that he shows evidence of strain, 
of not being up to his usual playing 
form.” 

“Splash!” jeered the colonel. “Your 
imagination is playing hob with your 
judgment, Briscoe. I never saw Patter- 
son play a better game than he is showing 
us this afternoon. He’s as calm as a day 
in June, and not he but you are show- 
ing evidence of strain.” 

“TIl admit, Wade, that I’m disturbed,” 
the judge returned, “but not to a degree 
that obscures my judgment." 

“You're all for Fortescue and don't 
seem to see Patterson at all." 

“T go the way of my honest convictions 
and rule with the evidence," declared the 
judge. "Patterson has looked in this di- 
rection twice, hungry for some sort of a 
rise out of me, I imagine." 

*[ shouldn't call it that, judge," Fol- 
som put in; “the young fellow is merely 
puzzled. You give Fortescue an allow- 
ance, and you’d do the same for Patterson 
if he wanted you to. Evidently he's not. 
hungry for any of your money." 

“No?” The face of the judge clouded. 
“With that bond in his possession, Fol- 
som, just how do you figure that he has 
no regard for my money?" 

*He seems eager for just one thing— 
your approbation. Money has nothing to 
do with it.. As for the bond, Patterson’s 
plain desire to win your approval is his 
best defense against any suspicion of un- 
fairness in dealing with you." 

“That’s where you alienists always get 
me buífaloed," the judge complained. 
“You take a very good black, make a 
psychological pass or two over it, and 
then have the nerve to say it is white. 
Ordinary common sense is the best stand- 
ard to use in judging evidence; at least, 
I've always found it the most dependable. 

“Hard reasoning, based on experience, 
has proved one thing to my perfect satis- 
faction: Sooner or later, every man with 
a guilty conscience is bound to betray 
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himself. What you referred to as ‘the 
bars of repression’ will go down, before 
this game is finished, and Patterson will 
go to pieces. A law of human nature, 
stronger than any written into man-made 
statutes, will take care of that." 

Folsom laughed. “You’re a good psy- 
chologist, after all,” he said, “and we're 
meeting on common ground. [f Patter- 
son is guilty of wrongdoing, judge, then 
your attitude toward him this afternoon is 
cleverly designed to help bring on the 
break, if one comes. I believe I get your 
idea.” 

“I don't believe you do,” returned Bris- 
coe uncomfortably, “for I hadn't thought 
of such a thing." 

“Tt wasn't necessary for you to think 
of it; some of our most telling actions are 
rooted in the sub——" 

“Cut out that highbrow stuff,” inter- 
posed the colonel; “the game’s on again 
—here goes the second quarter.” 

The whistle blew; and Fortescue made 
a beautiful punt of fifty yards, the ball 
going out of bounds. It was brought back 
to Walthall’s twenty-yard line. 

*Eight—nineteen—fourteen — seven!” 
rang the shrill signal. 

Carter made a yard through tackle. 
Then something happened. Patterson 
fell back to punt, but fumbled the ball 
and recovered it on the five-yard line; 
his next essay fell short, and the ball went 
into play on Walthall's twenty-yard line. 

Something like dismay gripped the Blue 
and White rooters. 

“He’s going!" muttered the judge. 
“A fluke!” stormed the colonel. 
liable to happen to the best of ’em.” 

Professor Folsom smiled. . ^Overanx- 
ious, that’s all," he commented; “it will 
pay us to watch Patterson closely during 
the next few minutes." 


“Tt’s 


CHAPTER IX. 
SIGNAL FROM THE STAND. 


[T happened that Professor Folsom, in 

saying that Patterson was overanx- 
ious, had arrived at an incorrect conclu- 
sion. He discovered that for himself dur- 
ing the second quarter and revised his 
opinion. 

Patterson was not overanxious. He 
had schooled himself when playing to do 


his best and let anxiety go hang, Worry- 
ing over the outcome of an undertaking 
was like crossing a bridge of trouble be- 
fore one got to it; and the surest way to 
manufacture trouble is to let the mind 
imagine it and begin to bridge it. 

Patterson’s bungling was caused by a 
shout, a passing glimpse of a face in the 
crowd, and another glimpse of Fortescue 
in the opposing back field. In time, the 
experience involved a fraction of a min- 
ute and expended itself in seconds and 
split-seconds; a disturbing thought fol- 
lowed in its train and was not put down 
until a certain amount of havoc had re- 
sulted. 

“Fort!” a husky voice had boomed 
from the side line. 

It was a peculiar voice, chinking itself 
into a sudden lull of the general clamor. 
Patterson shot a look in the direction 
from which the yell had come, and on the 
instant his eyes focused on a man who 
had risen from his seat and, in a crouch- 
ing attitude, was directing his gaze at 
the football field. The man’s face was 
forbidding, sinister, and filled with ugly 
menace; it stood out like a thing of evil 
against the rippling color of the Red and 
White side of the stadium. 

Quick as thought Patterson’s gaze re- 
bounded from the crowded tiers of seats 
into the Brighton back field. There he 
saw Fortescue, half turned toward the 
scowling: face, his knees sagging, his arms 
hanging limp, and his shoulders drooping. 
It was as though Fortescue had received a 
startling revelation, as disagreeable as it 
was unexpected. In a flash, however, he 
was himself again, or apparently himself, 
and thinking of nothing but the next 
move of the opposing team. 

In itself this byplay was a E inci- 
dent, a trifle in the onrush of more im- 
portant events. Perhaps not more than 
half a dozen were aware that it had hap- 
pened at all, so swiftly did it come and 
go. The alert, eagle-eyed Folsom missed 
it; and of the few who did observe it, 
only Patterson was impressed by it. 

That voice and that face had exerted a 
passing but powerful influence on For- 
tescue. Why? The query rushed into 
Patterson's mind. Was-there some con- 
nection between the man in the stand and 
ihat Perrigord bond? 
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This pestering thought caused Patter- 
son to fall off in his work, because his 
mind momentarily was divided between 
his work and his sudden suspicion. He 
took a grip on himself after he had failed 
his varsity in the play consigned to his 
care. Hotly condemning his folly, from 
that moment he threw heart and soul 


into the game, determined at. his next ' 


chance to retrieve himself. 

It was Brighton's quarter, with Bill 
Frisbie, the Brighton quarter back, play- 
. ing like a demon and shooting his backs 
savagely into the Walthall line. Two 


thirds of the play was in Blue and White . 


territory, with Red and White furiously 
resolved on getting a touchdown before 
the end of the half. 

After Patterson’s poor punt, the ball 
went into play on Walthall’s twenty-yard 
line. Gordon, right half for Brighton, 
failed to gain; a pass, Gordon to 
Brighton’s right end, Collins, was incom- 
plete. Here Walthall was penalized fif- 
teen yards for interference. The play 
was pushing toward the Blue and White 
goal, and the stands were in a frenzy. 

“Bright-on—fight | on—touchdown— 
Bright-on!” clamored the Red and White 
rooters. 

“Wall—wall—stone wall—Walthall— 
hold ’em!” begged the rooters on the 
other side of the stadium. 

Frisbie lost a yard for Brighton through 
center; Bennett, Brighton’s full back, 
‘failed to gain. An attempt to pass the 
ball was intercepted by Patterson, in a 
remarkably brilliant play, and then Pat- 
terson tore off six yards for the Blue and 


White in a bull-like rush; then, on his . 


next try, he was overwhelmed and failed 
to gain. He punted to the thirty-five- 
yard line. 

At this point, Brighton's right tackle 
was taken out, and O'Day was substi- 
tuted. A Brighton pass, by Gordon, was 
incomplete; then Brighton passed to For- 
tescue for a six-yard gain—matching Pat- 
terson's recent gain for Walthall—another 
pass, right half to quarter back, failed to 
make good. Then O'Day, the substitute 
at right tackle, was caught off side, and 
his team was penalized for five yards. A 
pass to 'Fortescue fell short, and 
Brighton's quarter back next made a yard 
through tackle. Then Walthall’s right 


end lost five yards for his team by being 
off side, so that off-side honors were about 
even. 

The Blue and White was putting up a 
wonderful defense; and as the play 
shifted back and forth in slight gains 
and losses, the fighting instinct got the 
upper hand, and Brighton was penalized 
fifteen yards for holding. Brighton’s 
right half faked a kick, but failed to 
gain around the end. On the following 
play, the right half. ran back and, 
crowded hard by Walthall men, tossed 
the pigskin prettily for thirty-five yards 
to Fortescue—just as the whistle an- 
nounced the end of the half. 

It had been a tense quarter, and as 
the players left the field with the score 
so far a blank on each side, the enthusi- 
asm of the stands broke loose in unprece- 
dented volume. 

“Walthall came near a spill and no mis- 
take," commented the judge. 

*Did you notice how Patterson came 
back?" croaked the colonel, husky from 
cheering. “He’s playing the game of his 
life, judge!” 

“Well, he did seem to pull himself to- 
gether in good shape,’ admitted the 
judge, “but his conscience will get after 
him again; never knew it to fail; that 
fumble was a straw in the wind." 

Folsom caught the judge by the arm. 
*Look across the field, judge," he re- 
quested. “See that man with the dark 
face, the black mustache and the light- 
colored cap—the one beside that girl who 
is standing up and waving a Red and 
White pennant?” 

It was difficult to take note of individ- 
uals in the opposite tier of seats, because 
of the excited moving about of the spec- 
tators. Presently, however, the man in- 
dicated by Folsom arose and made his 
way out of the stand. Then the judge 
got a good look at him. 

“Never saw him before,” said the 
judge. "He's a new one on me.” 

“New to me, too,” spoke up the colo- 
nel. “He’s a Brighton man, I guess. 
Why do you single him out, professor?" 

Before Folsom could answer, Harring- 
ton, the real-estate man from Walthall, 
leanéd forward. He had overheard Fol- 
som's question. 

“That man, judge," said he, “is ‘Crick’ 
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Wilders, one of the tough birds of this 
college town. He's a card shark and has 
a bad name. Pardon me for butting in, 
but your friend wanted to know. I'm 
not acquainted with the fellow, but he's 
been pointed out to me as the kind of a 
man to let alone.” 

“Thanks, Harrington," said the judge. 
Then he turned to the professor. “Why 
your sudden interest in Crick Wilders, 
Folsom?" 

“His face," the professor answered, 
“proclaims a criminal bent of mind—so I 
was interested professionally.” 

Folsom, however, was dissembling. As 
the Brighton eleven left the field for 
their training quarters, he had seen Crick 
Wilders lean forward, capture the atten- 
tion of Fortescue, and make an indef- 
inite gesture with his right hand. For- 
tescue had whirled about, ignoring the 
gesture, and trooped away with his team- 
mates. 

Harrington’s explanation must have 
been enlightening to Folsom, since it 
caused him to hold back information re- 
garding what he had seen. The profes- 
sor’s wits were working at the particular 
business that had brought him to the 
game—a comparison of the mental make- 
up of the two cousins in the light of 
what he would have called their “motor 
expressions.” The professor went for a 
stroll during the rest period, returning 
shortly. 

In the quarters, the Brighton players 
were receiving the attentions of the 
trainers. Fortescue was being looked 
after, and the coach was giving some in- 
structions, when one of the training crew 
brought a message to the half back. 

“Crick Wilders is at the door, Fortes- 
cue, and wants to see you for a minute.” 

“This is no place for outsiders now,” 
put in the coach, “least of all for outsiders 
like Wilders.” 

. “He says he can put Fortescue wise to 
something,” said the messenger. 

“We don’t want anything from him, so 
send him about his business.” 

Fortescue sat up on his bench. “It 
won’t do any harm to hear what he has 
to say, coach,” he remarked. 

“Nothing doing,’ was the sharp re- 
sponse. “Tell Wilders so from me,” he 
added, to the messenger. 


Tn the other quarters under the stands 
Wharton was milling around, watching 
his men carefully, and inspiring them with 
his own confidence. “Nothing to nothing 
is the score,” he was saying, “and the 
way you lads braced and held during that 
second quarter was beautiful to see. You 
realize by now that never was this team 
up against a tougher proposition. You 
had an off spell when the quarter started, 
Patterson,” he added, “but you more 
than made up for. it.” He studied the 
half back for a moment. “Feeling all 
right, Chug?” 

“Top-hole, coach." 

Patterson knew that Wharton was 
thinking of that nocturnal ramble the 
night before and of the unpleasantness in 
the hotel lobby in the forenoon; but he 
met the probing eyes of the coach 
squarely and evidently satisfied him. 

The thing known as “the personal 
equation” had been wiped out of Patter- 
son’s mind, not to reappear during the 
remainder of the game.  Fortescue's 
troubles, the judge’s grouch, the sinister 
face in the stand—a!] these were power- 
less. against Patterson's will to carry on 
for the varsity. 

When the game was over—well, that 
was something else again and concerned a 
situation to be met in its proper order. 


CHAPTER X. 
AT THE LAST MINUTE. 


A the second half progressed, the in- 

ability of either side to score seemed 
more pronounced than ever. Dogged de- 
termination was displayed by both teams, 
aérial attacks were numerous, and the 
hammering back and forth was as savage 
as it was persistent. 

The half began with Fortescue kicking 
off to Patterson, who ran the ball back 
to the thirty-five-yard line; and from tlien 
on for the rest of the third quarter the 
battle raged up and down the field, the 
rival elevens locking horns and pushing a 
little, yielding a little, but never making 
a serious threat at the enemy ‘goal—ex- 
cept once. That was when Fortescue, 
taking a forlorn chance, sprinted prettily 
for eleven yards around the Walthall end 
only to encounter Patterson, who dropped 
him in a masterful tackle. 
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“That’s your blasted luck," panted For- 
tescue, his voice trembling with hate and 
his fists doubling, “but you can't always 
hold out on me—and I'll get you yet, you 
sneaking pussyfooter!" 

No one else heard that snarling, bitter 
jibe, and Patterson let it pass without 
comment. He had closed the door for 
good on his personal differences with his 
cousin and would not allow it to be 
opened until the game was finished. He 
wondered how Fortescue, cherishing his 
hot grudges, could play so brilliantly with 
such a handicap. 

A little later the quarter ended, just as 
Patterson kicked outside on the fifty-two- 
yard line. 

The last session began with Patterson 
intercepting a pass on the forty-two-yard 
line and then being held in a run around 
the end. Another pass was incomplete; 
and another, Walthall’s left half to left 
end, gained five yards. Brighton got the 
ball on their thirty-two-yard line when 
Carter kicked. 

The playing became fast and furious, 
with the empty score board mocking the 
rival teams and spurring them to des- 
peration. There was some penalizing for 
off side, but more for roughing. The cap- 
tains fought the rising tide of temper as 
best they could and strove to keep their 
men in check. 

As the hot contest continued, with the 
ball in Walthall’s possession, Ames, the 
Blue and White full back, made three 
through center. Time was called while 
Spicer, Walthall’s left end, was replaced 
by a man from the benches. 

Up in the stand, the judge was looking 
at his watch. His hand shook a little as 
he held the timepiece. ‘‘Less than five 
minutes left,’ he announced in a husky 
voice; “I don’t believe there'll be any 
scoring.” 

“Even money Walthall scores!” barked 
the colonel. 

“That’s too good to miss,” said the 
judge, finding the bet a relief for his sur- 
charged feelings. “You’re on, Wade, for 
twenty-five bones.” 

Presently a pass, Walthall’s left half 
to left end, gained six yards; then the 
left half plowed through the opposition for 
a yard. Next, Patterson found a hole 
for a ten-yard gain, and, with the ball 
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nearing the center of the field, the fans 
went wild. 

“Chug, chug, chug-chug-chug!” roared 
the Blue and White rooters. “Give us a 
touchdown, Chug!” 

Derisive yells from across the stadium 
answered the wild call. Signals shot out 
like the cracks of a whip. The minutes 
‘were slipping away, and both quarter 
backs were hurling their best men at the 
opposing line. Patterson slammed through 
tackle for five yards more. Carter tossed 
a pass to left end for a twenty-yard gain; 
and on the next play, the man who had 
taken Spicer’s place was thrown for the 
loss of a yard. 

There fell a sudden silence. The ball 
was near the middle of the field; and 
then Patterson, dropping back with it to 
the forty-yard line, kicked a perfect field 
goal. 

Colonel Wade jumped up on his seat, 
knocking off the judge's hat as he did so. 
He waved his arms and yelled at the top 


sof his lungs, and the judge had to grab 


him by the coat tails and pull him down. 

*Don't be premature, Wade," said the 
judge gruffiy. “There are three minutes 
left—and a lot can happen in three min- 
utes in a football game.” 

“Gime the money, you old sardine!” 
taunted the colonel. ‘I’m not looking for 
anything more to happen, and that 
wasn't in the bet, anyway. Look at that 
Walthall three on the score board!” 

“You win,” returned the judge; “but 
wait—and keep your eye on Fortescue.” 

Patterson kicked off to Collins, right 
end for Brighton. The Brighton pass 
that followed was incomplete; and then 
Brighton uncovered something, seeking 
to wrest victory from defeat by a sen- - 
sational play. 

The Brighton line was rushed by the , 
enemy, aud there came a dashing ma- 
neuver by Brighton to block the Walthall : 
back field. Fortescue, temporarily, was 
lost sight of—by all of the opposition 
except Patterson. Sneaking across the 
field, Fortescue took the ball on a pass 
over the heads of the tangled players. It 
was a perfect pass, and Fortescue, with 
less than a minute to go, flashed toward 
the Walthall goal with a clear field ahead 
of him—almost. 

There followed a wild scramble by the 
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Blue and White to intercept the runner. 
For ten of the players it was hopeless to 
try, and in their chagrin and dismay they 
knew it. For the eleventh Walthali man, 
however, Patterson, the old reliable, there 
was a chance; and he was ready for it. 

With the seconds ticking off swiftly the 
closing minutes of the game, and with 
the game lost if the runner reached tbe 
goal posts, Patterson, who had been play- 
ing well back to bar the way to the goal, 
realized that on himself alone the issue 
of the hard-fought battle depended. 

He braced himself, waited and watched, 
knowing well that he had to contend with 
the nimblest dodger and the fleetest run- 
ner of the opposing team. It was a 
breathless moment, and no voice from the 
onlookers broke the dramatic silence. 
Fortescue, with the ball tucked under 
his arm, had left every one behind him 
—every one except the coolly calculating 
Patterson. 

“Go, Chug!” begged the husky voice of 
Colonel Wade, breaking the stillness. 
“Why don’t you go?” 

Chug went, but not until the psycho- 
logical moment. Like an able sprinter, 
he was in his stride the instant he left his 
mark, His course was cleverly conned 
toward a point where, speed of both run- 
ners considered, the meeting must take 
place. 

Fortescue realized his danger; but if 
his eyes revealed his fears, they also ex- 
pressed his determination and his confi- 
dence. Without diminishing speed, he 
ilung a little to one side. Then his eyes 
flamed with sudden anger. 

He struck out with his fist. It was a 
short-arm jab, curtained by his body and 
screened on the other side by the body of 
Patterson. The proximity of the two 
men would have made any hint of rough- 
ing an exceedingly debatable point—from 
the side lines. 

Patterson felt the fist as it landed on 
his chest. At the same moment, no doubt 
because he was thrown off his balance by 
the blow, Fortescue fell as Patterson’s 
arms went round him. They dropped, 
with Patterson on top, just as the whistle 
announced the conclusion of the game. 

The Walthall half back lifted himself 
unsteadily. His face was white, and he 
gasped for breath. 
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*What's the matter, Chug?" asked 
Corey, as the players began gathering 
around. 

"N-nothing," Patterson answered, 
standing unsteadily and wiping the per- 
spiration out of his eyes. Dazedly he 
looked down at his cousin. “Whats 
wrong with Jerry?" 

Fortescue's face was as white as Pat- 
terson's, and it was dull and expression- 
less. His body was limp and inert. : 

“The breath has been knocked out of 
him; that's all," said Corey. 

Patterson dropped to his knees and 
was lifting his cousin's head when the 
Brighton trainer and a doctor pushed 
through the crowd. Corey ran an arm 
through Patterson’s and led him away 
in the direction of the Blue and White 
quarters under the stands. 

Judge Briscoe passed the two, hurrying 
in the direction of the place where For- 
tescue lay sprawled. He hardly looked 
at Patterson as he ran on. Colonel Wade, 
who was close behind the judge, halted, 
shook Patterson's nerveless hand, and 
said some kindly and encouraging things 
which were only faintly grasped by the 
half back. 

“Three to nothing in favor of Walt 
hall,” Corey said with a chuckle, as he 
and Patterson went on. “You saved the 
day for the old Blue and White, my son,” 
he added. ‘“Wasn’t there some funny 
work, there by our goal posts? What did 
Fortescue try to do?" 

“We just crashed together,” replied Pat- 
terson evasively. 

“Looked kind of queer, the way For- 
tescue plowed into the ground with his 
head. That tumble wasn't like him, at 
all." : 

“Tm sorry it ended like this," muttere 
Patterson, “and I hope he's all right.” 

*Stop your fussing, Chug! Of covrse 
he's all right." 3 


CHAPTER XI. 
. SEVERAL QUESTIONS. 


[T had been a big victory for Walthall, 

and the visiting rooters staged their 
snake dance on the playing field and 
writhed up and down with their band in 
the lead. The accident to Fortescue, it 
was reported from the dressing rooms, 
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was nothing more serious than an ordi- 
nary football casualty. 

A broken collar bone would have been 
nothing unusual, but the doctor had not 
been able to discover a fracture of any 
sort. This was góod news to Walthall 
and Brighton alike, and the Red and 
White were good sportsmen afd tendered 
their congratulations to the winning 
team. 

A supper and a dance were always on 
the program when the two varsity teams 
clashed on the gridiron, and the custom 
was not to be néglected on this the day 
of this game. Red and White were the 
hosts, and the scene was to be the banquet 
room at the Balmoral. As rapidly as 
they could, the Walthall men were slip- 
ping away to the hotel to get ready for 
the festivities. 

'The fans crowded to the dressing rooms 
under the stands and bawled loudly for 
Patterson. "They wanted to ride their 
star half back around on their shoulders. 
This had been their fond intention all the 
time, but Patterson had left the field be- 
fore they could carry it out. 

They were doomed to disappointment, 
for Corey appeared and informed the en- 
thusiastic crowd that Patterson had al- 
ready left for. the hotel—in a car with 
Colonel Wade. 

*We'll get him at his room," yelled 
one of the undergrads, “and carry him 
up and down the main street! Don’t let 
that band get away!" 

Patterson had, indeed, been carried off 
by Colonel Wade. The colonel came 
alone, and he wore a troubled look and 
had a nervous way with him that was 
rather disturbing to Patterson. 

*Where's the judge, colonel?" Patter- 
son inquired. 

*He's over in the other camp, looking 
after Fortescue,” was the answer. “He 
knows I’m going to the hotel with you, 
though, and he'll be along before many 
minutes.” 

“I believe I'll go over to the dressing 
rooms myself. I'd like to know » 

The colonel shut down on that. “The 
judge expects us to go to the hotel and 
wait for him there, Patterson, so I don't 
think you'd better stop. Here's the car." 

Wade hustled Patterson into the ma- 
chine and pave hurried orders to the 


chauffeur, as though to cut short further 
argument. 

“Fortescue is all right, is he?" Patter- 
son asked, peering in.the direction of the 
Brighton dressing rooms as the car rolled 
away. 

“The doctor says he is. It was a queer 
tumble he got—for one who is usually so 


'sure on his feet. Have you any idea what 


caused him to pitch forward and stand on 
his head, Chug?" 

Patterson looked into the shrewd eyes 
of his friend, then turned to look out of 
the window again. “It was something 
like one of those happen-chances that are 
always liable to crop up in a football 
game," he answered. “He fell just as I 
tackled, and I came down on him harder 
than I intended. I hope," he went on, 
turning back to the colonel, "that no- 
bodv blames me?" 

“Nobody does," the colonel replied; 
“but it was a queer tumble, and every- 
body is more or less up in the air as to 
how it happened." 

*What does Fortescue say about it?" 

“Not a word, yet; you see, he hadn't 
corralled his wits when I left. The doctor 
thought it would be only a few minutes, 
though, before he came around." 

When they left the machine at the 
hotel, Patterson had it in mind to wait 
for the judge in the lobby; the colonel, 
however, suggested that they go up to 
Patterson's room and do their waiting 
there. 

A number of little things were happen- 
ing to cause Patterson considerable un- 
easiness; and this last idea of the colonel's 
to wait for the judge in Patterson’s room 
was one of them. 

Now that the game was out of the way, - 
Patterson was face to face with the big 
problem involving Fortescue. That was 
the next thing to be attended to—a duty 
not to be set aside or shirked. What Pat- 
terson was determined to do was to have 
a talk with his cousin and leave to him 
the explanation due the judge in the mat- 
ter of the bonds. Patterson had certain 
fixed principles in the matter of For- 
tescue, and he was firmly resolved to up- 
hold them at any cost to himself. 

While awaiting the coming of the judge, 
Patterson excused himself to Wade and 
got into the clothes he was to wear that 
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evening. He finished just as the judge 
and the professor arrived. Why, Patter- 
son asked himself, was the judge bring- 
ing this stranger with him? 

Folsom was introduced. The judge’s 
manner was brusque and not at all 
friendly. Here was another cause for 
mental disturbance on Patterson’s part. 

“I brought Professor Folsom to the 
game and here to your room, for a pur- 
pose, Hale,” the judge explained. “He’s 
anxious to meet you.” 

The professor’s long face wore an 
amiable smile. “Would you mind telling 
us, Mr. Patterson,” he asked, “what hap- 
pened during the last few seconds of the 
final minute of the game?” 

Patterson stared at Folsom. ‘Those 
in the stands are probably better able to 
tell what happened than I am, profes- 
sor,” he said. “Things like that occur 
right along on the football field. Just a 
case of a hard fall.” 

“That’s all you have to say, is it, 
Hale?” put in the judge. 

“That’s about all, Uncle Amos.” 

*Have you ever seen this before?" the 
judge inquired. 

Patterson started. Under his eyes, in 
the judge's hand, was the Perrigord bond. 
Slowly a light was beginning to dawn in 
the half back's mind, but as yet it was 
very dim and uncertain. 

“What’s the number?" queried Patter- 
son, bending closer to read the red figures 
and make sure. “Ah, I see! Yes, sir; I 
have seen that bond before. It’s one of 
the five bonds taken from the safe in 
your study.” 

“You had it in your satchel; that's 
where it was found by the man who de- 
livered it to me." 

*What man found it?" 

*Bogart, a private detective I hired to 
run down that little matter connected 
with the missing bonds. I want you to be 
frank with me, Hale!" 

In the judge’s last words tucre was an 
accusation that caused the room to begin 
spinning around. Patterson collapsed 
into a chair. He looked from the stern 
face of his uncle to the kindly, encourag- 
ing face of the colonel; and from the colo- 
- nel, his eyes wandered to the long face 
and keenly probing gaze of the professor. 

“You don't think, Uncle Amos—you 
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can’t possibly think—that I took those 
bonds?” 

“Of course not, Chug,” struck in Wade. 
“All he wants to know is just how that 
bond got into your grip, where his de- 
tective found it.” 

Patterson braced himself and tried to 
do some clear thinking. “When did your 
detective put that bond in your hands, 
Uncle Amos?” he inquired. 

“Over in Walthall, before we left there 
for Brighton,” the judge answered. 

The dawning light grew a little 
brighter, a little less confusing in Patter- 
son's mind. He understood, now, why his 
uncle had kept away from him before the 
game. “I see," he remarked. “You 
haven’t said a word to me about the bond, 
Uncle Amos, until this minute; you were 
afraid that if I learned what you knew, 
I'd do some poor work in the back field. 
You don't really know me, after all." 

“Im trying hard to understand you, 
Hale,” said the judge, not unkindly. “It 
was a hard blow, when the detective put 
the bond in my hands and told me where 
he had found it. What have you to say 
for yourself?" 

*Nothing, Uncle Amos," returned Pat- 
terson steadily, “except this: I found the 
bond last night, and it disappeared this 
forenoon—and that’s all I have to tell 
you.” 

“Where are the other four bonds?” 

“I wish I knew, but I don’t.” 

“You say you found this one. Where?” 

“T can’t tell you—now.” 

“Then I’m to think——" 

There came a burst of loud voices in 
the corridor; running feet were heard, and 
the door was flung open. 

“Say, Chug,” came a yell, “we want 
you! Come on, now! You gave us the 
slip at the stadium, but ——" 

The speaker, one of Patterson's class- 
mates, was framed in the doorway; back 
of him, peering over his shoulders, was à 
small-sized mob of undergraduates. The 
sight of Patterson, evidently in conference 
with three older men, took the newcomers 
aback. 

“Im busy now, fellows,” said Patter- 
son. “You'll have to excuse me.” 

“All right,” was the disappointed an- 
swer, “but when you're through, come 
down. Give him a yell, men!” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
MORE SENSATIONS, 


HE third floor of the hotel echoed and 
reéchoed with a yell that had three 
Pattersons at the end of it; and then, 
baffled, the would-be lionizers trooped 
away. Those young fellows had come to 
get their football hero and, in their own 
way, to do him honor. The hero was 
fighting with his back to the wall, inspired 
by the same-high principles that had led 
him to decline the captaincy of the Blue 
and White football team—a quixotic con- 
sideration for one who had been a close 
friend and was now an avowed enemy. 

The uproar in the corridor died away. 
Out in front of the hotel the Walthall 
Silver Cornet Band struck up “Hail to 
the Chief,” by way of conveying the sen- 
timents of Walthall U to the distinguished 
gridiron warrior in the third-floor room. 

“Hang it, judge,” growled Co'onel 
Wade, getting off the edge of the bed and 
moving to a window, “this is too much!” 

The judge tightened his jaws. It 
-wasn’t easy for him, either. There was 
never a time on the bench when his stern 
duty called for a greater sacrifice of per- 
sonal feeling; but he was as determined 
to follow his duty as Patterson was to 
uphold his principles. 

Professor Folsom was the only one in 
the room who smiled. He sat there like 
a benignant old owl, blinking amiably at 
Patterson through his glasses. 

“Where are the other four bonds, 
Hale?” demanded the judge. 

“I wish I knew,” answered Patterson, 
“but I don't —I haven't the least idea.” 

“Why won't. you explain where you got 
this one?" 

“Because—I beg your pardon—I gen 
think it proper.’ 

: *Do you think it proper for me “to 
draw ugly inferences from the evidence?” 

Patterson made a helpless gesture. “I 
can't help that, sir,” he said, “but I 
should think you know me well enough 
to give me the benefit of the doubt.” 

There came more steps in the hall. 
They approached the door of Patterson’s 
room, halted, and a rap fell on the door. 

“Go away!” called the judge irritably, 
thinking the football fans. were back 
again. “Patterson’s busy.” 


“It’s me, judge—Bogart, the Ferret. I 
got something important.” 

“Come in, then.” 

The dcor opened and the ratlike man 
with the hatchet face and the gumshoe 
tread pushed Crick Wilders across the 
threshold and followed him into the room. 
Wilders looked bored, but otherwise jaun- 
tily defiant. 

“What the deuce are you bringing that 
man here for, Bogart?" queried the judge 
fretfully. 

“Sort of a sensation, huh?” The Ferret 
closed the docr and faced the judge with 
a flourish. ‘Well, whenever I’m hooked 
up with a case sensations are pretty apt 
to happen. Kind of a jigger I am—way 
I work." He turned to Folsom. “Per- 
fesser," he went on, “your tip was a 
peach! I landed on Mr. Wilders here 
with ground to spare. Now we've got 
this bond case sewed up at both ends. 
There's the other four Perrigord docu- 
ments, judge." 

He put the four missing bonds in the 
limp hand of Judge Briscoe. The judge 
was confused and astonished. He stared 
at the bonds, at Wilders, at Folsom, and 
at last at the detective. 

“Wilders had them?” Briscoe asked. 

“PI say he had,” chirped Bogart gen- 
ially, “and I forced him to shell 'em out! 
Tact, that's my long suit—that, and 
knowin’ how to handle ’em. Oh, yes; 
Wilders gave up. There's more up his 
sleeve than them bonds, though. Him 
and vour nephew seems to have been 
workin' together. Patterson," he added, 
*your old friend, Mr. Crick Wilders. 
Ain't you got.a pleasant greeting for your 
side kick?" 

“Wilders?” echoed Patterson. “Why, 
I don’t know him from Adam. I saw 
him in-the crowd at the game, but that 
was the first time.” 

“Steady now, steady,” cautioned the 
Ferret; “you can’t string anybody, you 
know. You recognize the nephew, don’t 
you, Wilders?” 

The gambler studied Patterson dispas- 
sionately. “This bird?” he asked. “Well, 
hardly. He ain’t the nephew I was talk- 
in’ about. Fortescue is the one I meant. 
First time T ever saw Patterson was this 
afternoon, on the football field." 

Bogart the Ferret staggered back; the 
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judge gasped; the colonel looked really 
happy and began to take fresh interest 
in the proceedings; the professor 
chuckled; and the dismayed Patterson 
rallied in support of his principles. 

“Don’t take this man's word for any- 
thing, judge!" said Patterson earnestly. 
*Can't you tell, just by the look of him, 
that he's not reliable?" 


CHAPTER XIII. 
GETTING AT THE TRUTH. 


RDINARILY,” remarked the judge, 

bracing himself, *Wilders may not 

be reliable, but he ought to know that 

he's facing serious consequences, right 

now, and only an honest statement of 
fact will help him." 

Wilders —leered. "Serious conse- 
quences!” he echoed. “Where do you get 
that stuff? Think I’d be trailin’ along 
with Bogart if I saw any trouble on the 
sky line? Nary; Pd have hopped a rat- 
tler first and be on my way to wherever 
I was goin’. Say, I’ve got a swell way 
out of this; and, knowin’ that, I'll talk 
straight. ‘Little Forty,’ the campus dar- 
ling, can't pull a raw deal on me and 
get away with it—not at all, not so you 
can notice." 

*He's a shifty bird," remarked Bogart, 
recovering somewhat from his recent jolt, 
“but I make a guess, based on long ex- 
perience with his kind, that Wilders 
knows what he knows.” 

“What do you know about Wilders, 
professor?” the judge went on, showing 
by his manner a heightened respect for 
the psychology expert. “How were you 
able to set Bogart on his trail?” 

“Ratiocination,” explained the profes- 
sor; then he went on in words of fewer 
syllables; “in other words, deductive rea- 
soning. At the football game I discovered 
that Fortescue and Wilders knew each 
other; and Mr. Harrington’s explana- 
tion of Wilders’ character, coupled with 
my own study of Wilders’ physiognomy, 
impelled me to leave my seat and look for 
Mr. Bogart. I gave Mr. Bogart what is 
called a ‘tip,’ and Mr. Bogart, by his well- 
known enterprise, has used the tip in 
bringing about remarkable develop- 
ments." 


“The prof," expanded Bogart, “sure 


pinned his rose on the right party. I ran 
down this gent, and it only took a couple 
o’ dozen words to get him to spill every- 
thing. Only," and the detective looked 
worried, “we went wrong on the nephew 
part. I took it he meant Patterson, when 
he was referrin’ to Fortescue.” 

“Where did you get the four stolen 
bonds, Wilders?” demanded the judge. 

“My hands are clean,” said Wilders 
suavely; “Fortescue turned them over to 
me, in satisfaction of a debt of honor.” 

“You mean a gambling debt?” 

“Well, you might call it that. A lot of 
the Brighton students like a little game 
on the side, and I’m always in a receptive 
mood." Wilders smirked. “Poker helps 
a lot in teachin’ the young idee how to 
shoot, as the sayin’ is. For several 
months I been helpin’ Fortescue, on the 
q. t., learn nerve control with a deck of 
cards. 

“He got to owe me a considerable— 
five hundred dollars it amounted to when 
I reckoned he’ better take up his I O Us 
and settle. He settled—with a forged 
check, drawn in his favor and signed 
‘Amos Briscoe.” He———" Wilders broke 
off. “Sorry, judge, if it comes hard, but 
you wanted the facts.” 

The judge’s face reflected his horror; 
nevertheless, he straightened up and 
pushed on relentlessly. “Why did you 
never try to cash that check, Wilders?” 

“Mainly because Fortescue lost his 
nerve and asked me not to," was the 
answer. “Later on, he brought me the 
four bonds and asked me to hold them 
and the check until he could raise five 
hundred in cash. He was so long com- 
ing across with the mazuma that I got 
sort of impatient. And I knew there 
was another bond he was holding out on 
me. I wanted that bond, but he wouldn’t 
give up. There was a coldness between 
us, but you can guess I didn't worry a ` 
whole lot. I had Forty, the campus dar- 
ling, all right." 

“Where’s that forged check?" went on 
the judge, restraining his temper with dif- 
ficulty. 

“You want it, eh? Well, nix on that, 
judge. I'll pass it over when I get a 
good check for five hundred, signed by 
your own hand; and along with the 
check I’ve got to have a promise that I’m 
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let out of the whole mess, clean and 
fair." 

The judge was not above reversing 
some of his ideas. Brought to the pinch, 
with a forgery charge against one of his 
nephews, he could do something in mem- 
ory of a loved sister who had long before 
passed to her reward. Never, in all his 


experience, had that old copy-book line - 


about “Evil communications corrupt 
good manners” been more clearly exem- 
plified than in the case of poor Jerry 
Fortescue and this scheming blackleg, 
Crick Wilders. 

The: judge uncapped a fountain. pen, 
pulled his check book from his pocket, 
did a little writing, and tore out a check. 
“Let me see that forged paper," he said 
angrily. 

Wilders cheerfully produced the evi- 
dence and handed it over. The judge 
examined it, then tore it into scraps, and 
flung the scraps into a wastebasket. 

“There’s your money,” he said, giving 
Wilders the check he ha4 just written. 
“Now vou are going to leave Brighton 
for good,” he snapped, “and if I ever hear 
of you in this town or in Walthall making 
victims of the college students, PH camp 
on your trail till I get you and get you 
right. Take him away, Bogart!" he fin- 
ished. 

A few seconds of silence ensued after 
the detective and the gambler had left 
the room. The judge sat in a chair, his 
chin bowed forward on his breast, his 
hands clutching the chair arms. Every 
one in the room, Patterson nost of all, 
was sorry for him. 

“Maybe it isn't so bad, Uncle Amos, 
as Wilders tries to make out," said Pat- 
terson, moving over to his uncle's side. 
“I know you always thought a lot of 
Jerry, and you'd better get his side of 
this before you come down too hard on 
him. Up to two years ago, nothing like 
this could ever have happened; Jerry 
has been different, somehow, since his 
sophomoré year at Brighton, and nearly 
everything he's been doing is more or less 
of a mystery." 

“I’m asking you again, Hale," said the 
judge, looking up, “where you got that 
bond Bogart found in your grip?" 

“I can't tell you about that." 

“If Wilders told the truth, and Ium 


sure he did, Jerry had that bond, You 
say it came into your hands last night. 
Did you take it away from your cousin?" 

“I can't say a word about that, Uncle 
Amos," Patterson persisted. 

Here the hall door, left partly ajar by 
Bogart and Wilders when they went out, 
was pushed open.* 

“Chug won't tell you, but I will!" said 
a voice. “He’s, trying to make things 
easy for me; that’s all.” 

Every one in the room jerked around 
to face the open door. Fortescue stood 
there, his curling yellow hair framing a 
bandage that bound his brows. His face 
was white, but resolute. Gone now was 
the mocking, dare-devil expression which 
it had worn for so long. In its place was 
the earnest look of the old days when 
Patterson was David, and when For- 
tescue was Jonathan. 

“Had—had you ought to be here, 
Jerry?” faltered the judge. “You don’t 
look well——" 

"I'm well enough, Uncle Amos," said 
Fortescue, “and this is exactly where I 
ought to be. I've got something to tell 
you, and I'm going to tell it." 

There was moral courage evident in 
the words and the bearing of Jerry For- 
tescue. Folsom, of course, was quick to 
see it, but it was so plain as not to be 
missed by any of the others. 

“We'll go, judge," spoke up the colonel, 
making a move toward the door. 

“No, please,” begged Fortescue; “Chug 
didn’t demand an executive session, and 
neither shall I. You have all of you 
heard the worst about him, and now 
you've all got to stay and hear the worst 
about me. "That's only fair, eh, Chug?" 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SQUARING THE COMPLEXES. 


UE to his hurt, Fortescue was not 
very steady on his feet, and Patter- 
son jumped to put an arm about him and 
support him to the bed. Sitting there, 
Fortescue leaned back against the pillows 
Patterson arranged for his comfort. For- 
tescue, at these attentions, smiled at;his 
cousin and slapped him on the shoulder, 
“Good old Chug!" he murmured. “I’ve 
certainly missed you, these two years 
past. You were always a sort of balance 
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wheel, when we were in high school to- 
gether, to keep me running steady and 
straight; and later on at different prep 
schools and during my first year at 
Brighton, when we got together and you 
tried to teach me football, I certainly 
owed a lot to you.” 

“That’s all right, Jerry,” said Patter- 
son huskily as he turned away. “You 
never got from me the half that I got from 
you, old chap.” 

“Did you tell them I gave you a thump 
in the solar plexus when we came to- 
gether during the last minute of play?” 
Fortescue went on. “No; you didn't! 
Did you tell them I got you away from 
the hotel at midnight last night and tried 
to pick a fight? Not you! 

“Did you tell them we exchanged over- 
coats in the old barn and that the bond 
you found was in the pocket of my coat? 
No, sir! I met Bogart and Wilders out- 
side the hotel as I was coming in, and 
both of them told me something! But 
they couldn't either of them tell me much 
about you that I didn't already know." 

Colonel Wade moved over to the win- 
dow and looked out. Something was pull- 
ing at his heartstrings, and he tried to 
ease the strain by whistling softly. The 
judge, stern champion of the law and the 
evidence, lowered his eyes and blinked. 
Only the professor preserved his poise; 
for, deep reader of human motives and 
their causes, physical and otherwise, he 
saw in this reconciliation a deeper and 
happier meaning than was apparent to 
either the colonel or the judge. 

“I haven't been the same, Uncle 
Amos," Fortescue went on, facing the 
judge, "since that day, more than two 
years ago, when I got that bad jolt trying 
to make good at football. Honest, I was 
a mystery to myself. After the jolt, 
everything seemed to come easy for me. 
My class standing took the biggest kind 
of a jump and without any hard plugging 
at my books. As for football—well, I 
won a trial on the varsity, as everybody 
knows, and made good. 

“T tried to figure out how it all hap- 
pened, and what caused the change in 
me, but gave it up long ago," he con- 
tinued. “I just took the matter as I 
found it and went ahead regardless. 1 
was puzzled most, I think, by my atti- 


tude toward Chug. He had always been 
my best friend, but I fairly hated him. 
It struck me that he was trying to cut 
me out of your favor, and I got the no- 
tion that he was constantly carrying tales. 
You see," and Fortescue smiled grimly, 
“there were a lot of tales he could carry, 
and that aroused the suspicion. 

“I got in with a tough set; two or 
three of them got expelled, but I was 
clever enough to fool the faculty. They 
never got the goods on me. Skylarking 
around never seemed to make any dif- 
ference with my class standing or with my 
football work. I kept at the top. What 
I wanted to do was to make a better 
showing than Chug did. I thought him 
a mucker, and my one idea was to show 
him up. : 

“You have probably been told of my 
dealings with Crick Wilders,” Fortescue 
went on. “I wanted money, and my al- 
lowance wasn’t enough. Wilders per- 
suaded me to piece out the allowance by 
a little easy winning at poker. I fell 
for it. For a while I did turn up some 
easy money, but during the last year my 
luck wasn’t so good, for I lost more than 
I won. Wilders kept taking my I O Us 
until he had five hundred dollars’ worth 
of them; then he pressed me to settle. 

“He swore that if I didn’t settle, he’d 
take the I O Us ta you, Uncle Amos. 
That scared me stiff; and, in order to 
keep him from making such a move, I 
did a fool thing. I wrote a check in my 
favor and signed your name to it; but 
I hadn’t much more than turned the 
check over to Wilders than I got cold 
feet. 

“I tried to get the check back by tell- 
ing Wilders that it wasn’t any good. That 
only made the thing worse. Gardner, the 
secretary you discharged, was a friend of 
Wilders’, and I guess the next move 
Wilders suggested to me he got from 
Gardner. Anyhow, Wilders told me you 
had bonds in your safe; and that if I 
could get some of the bonds and turn 
them over to him as security, he’d hold 
the forged check until I could take it 
up with cash. Otherwise, he’d take my 
poker I O Us straight to you. I was des- 
perate; but I never intended to rob you, 
Uncle Amos. That was farthest from 
my mind, last week Saturday, when I 
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went to Walthall and asked you for a 
raise in my allowance. 

“As I sat by the table in your study,” 
he continued, “I saw a slip with the com- 
bination numbers of the safe. It was 
right under my eyes all the while you 
were lecturing me and cutting my allow- 
ance in two instead of raising it. Well, 
I needn't go into what happened” that 
night. I was desperate. 

“T let Wilders have four of the bonds 
as security for the five-hundred-dollar 
debt. When I gave him the five hundred 
in cash, he was to return the bonds and 
the forged check. I kept out the one 
bond and was planning to return it to 
you by mail, in such a way that you 
wouldn't know who sent it. 

“Next year, when I'm done with school, 
I have planned to sell aluminum ware. 
It was my idea that I could make enough 
at that to settle with Wilders and square 
everything. It looked easy. Wilders was 
satisfied, and I thought I was going to 
win out. Then, suddenly, Wilders began 
prodding me about the other bond. He 
had seen by the papers that five had 
been stolen, and he wanted all five. 
That's where I rebelled. 

“Then, last night, Chug got my over- 
coat by mistake," Fortescue continued. 
“I was carrying the bond around with me, 
fearing to leave it in my rooms. At first, 
I thought the bond and the overcoat had 
been burned in the oid barn across from 
the athletic field; then I happened to see 
Chug and learned that he had taken my 
coat by mistake. 

“That made me wild; and I was wilder 
still when Chug returned my overcoat in 
the lobby of this hotel, and I found the 
bond wasn't in the overcoat pocket. I 
reasoned, of course, that Chug had taken 
it and that he was going to spill the whole 
thing to you. I tried to jump him in the 
lobby, but as usual he was too clever for 
me. 

“I had that load on me during my play- 
ing this afternoon. It didn't bother me 
much—even when I saw Wilders in the 
crowd and knew by the look of him that 
he was getting ready to do something 
that might be called drastic. He tried 
to see me at the training quarters be- 
tween halves, but the coach wouldn't al- 
low it. 
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“I had my chance to beat Walthall 
during the last minute of the game; but 
Chug bobbed up, the only man oí his 
whole -eleven to get in my: way. I 
handed him a good one with my fist, and 
no one but Chug and I were wise to it; 
but that jab played the deuce with me, 
and I stumbled and pitched forward on 
my head, with Chug on top of me like a 
thousand of brick. 

“After that I drew a long blank, very 
much as I did in my. sophomore year— 
only this one wasn't so long. When I 
came around, I seemed to see things dif- 
ferently. I realized what a fool I had 
been to have anything to do with Crick 
Wilders, in the first place, and to rough 
it with good old Chug, and to do a hun- 
dred and one of the crazy things I had 
been doing. I made up my mind, there 
in the training quarters, that I'd find you 
and make a clean breast of everything. 
They told me you had come over to 
Chug's room at the Balmoral, and one 
of the fellows gave me a lift in his road- 
ster. 

*Down below, as 1 said, 1 met Bogart 
and Wilders,” Fortescue went on. “They 
told me a good deal, and out there in the 
hall, through the partly opened door, 
I heard Chug begging off when you 
quizzed him about the bond. I was glad 
then that I’d come; and I’m more than 


‘glad that I’ve told you the whole busi- 


ness, Uncle Amos. 
my medicine.” 

The judge twisted uncomfortably in his 
chair. 

“Uncle Amos,” spoke up Patterson 
eagerly, “you can see, everybody can see, 
that Jerry was framed by Crick Wilders. 
Wilders had him under his thumb. In 
Jerry's place, Pd have done the same 
thing " 

*No; you wouldn't, Patterson," put in 
the professor. “You didn't get a jolt dur- 


I’m ready to take 


ing your sophomore year, and your com-: 


plexes were not mixed. You couldn't 
have done the same thing, for your 
psychic energy would have sublimated it- 
self along a different conation. 

“Judge,” continued Folsom, turning to 
Briscoe, *you brought me to this football 
game for a purpose, and I'm going to 
make good. Your nephew, Fortescue, has 
had two years of mental disturbance dur- 


Ti 


T 
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ing which, while legally respónsible, he 
was not morally so. But the complexes 
have been squared, and Fortescue has re- 
turned to normal—that happy solution 
was accomplished during the last min- 
ute of play this afternoon. 

“A remarkable case, sir, a very remark- 
able case; but as plain as print in all its 
details. I should like to write this up 
for one of the journals to which I occa- 
sionally contribute—properly masking the 
identity of all participants, of course." 

*No, sir," said the judge with finality; 
"this is a family affair, and it goes no 
further, masked or unmasked. Next year, 
when he.quits college, Fortescue is going 
to sell aluminum ware until he makes 
enough to pay me back five hundred dol- 
lars in cold cash. After that, if he proves 
he's normal and doesn't relapse through 
another crack on the dome that conceals 
his thoughts, I'll consider his case further. 

“As for Patterson——— Hale,” he said, 
getting up and going over to the Walthall 
half back, “I’ve done you an injustice. 
When you're through with Walthall, I'll 
take care of you." 

“Uncle Amos,” returned Patterson, ris- 
ing and meeting the judge face to face, 
“when you take care.of Jerry, I shall be 
glad to have you give me a chance to 
work and make good. Meanwhile, when 


I quit Walthall, I'm asking Jerry to let 
me go into partnership with him selling 
aluminum ware" =, 

"I was sort of expecting some such 
foolishness as that from you,” remarked 
the judge, dropping a hand on Patter- 
son's shoulder and reaching out the other 
hand to Fortescue. “In the face of your 
loyalty to Jerry,” he continued, “I don't 
know how I could possibly prove myself 
an old tyrant. You set me a good ex- 
ample, Hale." He put his arm around 
Fortescue's shoulders. “You lads are 
like you used to be again, aren't you?" he 
asked. “Not seniors any more with a 
kindergarten turn of mind?" 

*I'm for Chug," breathed Fortescue, 
in a choking voice, “until my last breath.” 

They clasped hands, and the colonel 
and the professor sidled toward the door. 

“No place for us, now,” said the colo- 
nel happily, when they were out in the 
hall. ‘Professor, you've done a big day's 
work." 

“Not I, colonel," protested the profes- 
sor; *it was Patterson who did the work." 

Did you like this story, or did you not? 
If you liked it, please let us know why in 
a letter, briefly worded. If you did not 
like it, let us know that and why. And 
while you are about it, comment on any 


other story in this number, or give us 
your opinion of the number as a whole. 
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NOVEMBER RECOMPENSE 


By Freeman Harrison 


OVEMBER, it is true that thou art drear, 
Prophetic of the frigid days to come 
When dull, dun fields lie cold and sadly sere, 
And gods of wind hold icy masterdom. 


And yet, keen month, much beauty hast thou, too— 
Thy rustling forests songs of gladness sing, 

With partridge at some leaf-veiled rendezvous, 
The golden pheasant mounting on the wing; 


A red, red sun that sinks in magic flare 
Behind old, brownish oaks which age defy; 
À star that gleams bright through the crystal air, 
A frail moon lucent in the evening sky. 


S UN 


Harrison Conrard — 


{COMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE) 


CHAPTER I. 
AN INCONGRUOUS PAIR. 


; HOUGH he worked like one pos- 
sessed, Jim Cullom had been 
acting strangely ever since he 
and “Dad” Maguire had made 
the strike. It was a glory hole, 
snug in a remote nook away back in the 
secret folds of the Granite Wash Moun- 
tains. Nature had simply neglected to 
spill her ladle after she had assembled 
and melted that rich fraction of her yel- 
low store. She had cached it there, just 
where granite meets porphyry, confident 
in the belief, no doubt, that it was safe 
forever. 

She had not counted, however, on 
wizened, little old Dad Maguire, grown 
shrewd in the sly subtleties of her trick- 
ery in the sixty-odd years that she had 
jostled him about, none too gently, and 
Dad’s partner, Jim Cullom, thirty, upon 
whom she had lavished an excess of big- 
ness of bone and body, as well as good 
looks, as a sort of compensation for her 
niggardly skimping of these desirable 
qualities when she had equipped the elder 
man. 

It may be that she had hidden the 
precious hoard away and had left it in 
trust, there in that secret vault in the 
gaunt desert mountains, through all the 
changing ages expressly for Dad Maguire 


and Jim Cullom. Anyhow, they found it 
—at least, Dad did—and Jim’s strong 
arm-did mighty near all the rest. Call 
it luck or destiny, the result is the same. 

Dad and Jim were an incongruous pair. 
Sixty and thirty do not often make con- 
genial pals; but in this case the associa- 
tion was logical enough. : Jim's father, 
Sam Cullom, had been Dad's prospecting 
partner in days gone by. He had crossed 
the’ Great Divide, leaving no heritage to 
his son except a half interest in a few 
burros, some prospecting tools and camp 
equipment, and, of more importance, an 
irresistible inborn call of the open spaces. 

In his self-drawn will, which was never 
probated, for it was made in a spirit of 
ironic levity, Dad Maguire was humor- 
ously named the executor, with the added 
request that he appoint himself guardian 
over Jim, who was already a six-foot-two- 
mass of hard muscle and was wel! beyond 
his majority. 

Jim regarded these covenants more or 
less seriously, and in good time Dad 
yielded to his insistence and accepted him 
to fill the place left vacant by the passing 
of the elder Cullom. Jim was twenty- 
five then. From the very beginning, the 
bond between them was like the im- 
mutable tie of father and son rather than 
merely an arbitrary copartnership, cre- 
ated by- affixing their signatures to a 
typewritten instrument. 
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Stray prospectors stopped at their 
camp in the Granite Wash Mountains 
from time to time; but Dad and Jim 
wisely dropped no hint of their discovery. 
So the restiess desert Argonauts whacked 
their burros on over the hills, ignorant 
of the rich strike. 

Then, only a few days before the de- 
posit petered out, came the young tender- 
foot with the single overburdened burro. 
Dave Garretson, he said his name was. 
Three water kegs and a camp outfit, 
scant as it was, made a cumbersome load 
for the lone animal.  Garretson had 
started out with three burros on a hap- 
hazard health-seeking jaunt about the 
desert, so he stated, but sidewinders had 
taken toll of two of them. 

Despite his six feet of rugged-looking 
stature, the young man complained that 
he was ill, and he was anxious to reach 
Wickenburg ahead of the peak of the 
hot weather, which, in that early june 
period, was already mercilessly intense 
at midday. 

Dad and Jim generously lent him one 
of their burros. They called the wise 
little beast “Water Witch," because she 
knew every seep and water hole in that 
wide desert region. She always took the 
lead on a trip, and, if there happened 
to be a trickle or a tank within the day's 
march, she shaped her course toward it 
as true as a bee homing from a flower. 

Garretson rested at the camp for a 
couple of days, during which he nosed 
about inquisitively and asked many ab- 
surd questions, after the manner of ten- 
derfeet, and then one morning he started 
on his way and was soon swallowed up 
in the heave of the gaunt hills. 


CHAPTER II. 
AFRAID OF HIMSELF. 


HEN the rich pocket had been 
sacked clean, with never a color 

left in the devastated hole, Dad and Jim 
divided the treasure, each taking as 
nearly an equal share as could be de- 
termined by means of their crudely fash- 
ioned balance. It was Jim’s suggestion 
that the division be made right there on 
the spot, although the older man pro- 
tested that he could see no sense in it. 
It would be time enough after they 


reached Wickenburg, be insisted; but Jim 
had his way about it. 

The burros were in the brush corral, 
tools were safely hidden away, and the 
camp equipment had been assembled in 
readiness for an early-morning start” 
across the Arizona desert, with Wicken- 
burg as the objective. Dad and Jim were 
lounging on the ground in the cool of the 
desert night, smoking their pipes: 

“IPye been thinking things over, Dad,” 
Jim remarked abruptly, after a long si- 
lence. “Thanks to your wise head and 
trained eyes, we've got a stake now, you 
and I; about ten thousand each, if your 
estimate is correct.” 

“It’s purty nigh correct, son," Dad 
mumbled drowsily. 

“Anyhow, it’s a comfortable sockful,” 
returned Jim. “You and I have been 
pecking around the hills together for 
something more than five years now. 
We’ve had our ups and downs and our 
little squabbles, just as two men always 
do who rough it together. You're the 
best old scout in the world, Dad, but 
now we've got to dissolve partnership— 
at least, for the present." 

. “What’s that, son?" Dad asked, start- 
ing up suddenly, for he had been half 
asleep. 

“T said that you and I have got to 
split up." Jim’s voice was husky, and 
his words stumbled a little. 

*Ain't nothin’ wrong, are they, Jim?” 
Dad inquired, with a nervous gulp. “You 
don’t think I gypped you none in weighin’ 
up the values, do you?” 


Jim shook his head. “Nothing of the 


sort. Fact is, m pretty sure that Y got 
the big end of the split. And—yes; 
there's something wrong. So-in the 


morning when we start out, you just hit 
the trail for Wickenburg with your share, 
taking two of the burros and two of the 
water kegs, and TIl head straight across 
for Quartzite with the other two burros 
and the other two kegs. I won’t need but 
one blanket, and I want to go as light as 
possible; so I'll cache out my bed. TH 
take just enough grub to see me through, 
and all the rest of the stuff is yours to 
do with as you please. That's fair 
enough, isn't it?" 

*Fair enough, and then some," Dad re- 
plied in a hurt tone. “But what's the 
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idee? Ain't I been on the squar' with 
you since we've been partners?" 

“Just a little too square," Jim assured 
him quickly. "You've practically given 
me ten thousand in gold as my unearned 
share of the clean-up." 

“T’ve give you nothin’!” Dad snapped 
with sharp emphasis. “What you got you 
earned. good and plenty. ^ You done 


mighty nigh all the hard work takin’ : 


out the values, while I just loafed around 
and bossed the job. So you was actual 
entitled to more'n half; but you're so 
dadburned contrary you won't never lis- 
ten to reason." 

*You found the pocket, didn't you?" 

“No; me an’ you together run onto it 
just accidentallike. H 

“All right; have it your way? Jim 
was helpless against the old man’s in- 
exorable logic. “Anyhow, my labor 
wasn’t worth a tenth part of what I got 
for it. However, as things stand, you 
and I have each got around ten thousand. 
So now, when we start out in the morn- 
ing, we'll go separate ways. I’m not 
going to travel with you, with that much 
gold in the packs, It’d be taking too 
great a risk.” 

“Now lookit here, Jim Cullom!” Dad 
bounced to his feet and shook an angry 
fist at his partner. “Do you mean to 
insinooate that I’d be low-down enough 
to crack you on the head while you was 
asleep, and then grab your pesky little 
pile and run?” 

“Not for a minute!” Jim laughed 
uneasily. “I’d trust you with ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand, Dad. It’s not 
you that I’m afraid of, but myself.” 

“Yourself?” Dad eyed him shrewdly. 
“Just what’re you gettin’ at, son?” 

“Just this," Jim replied, clearing his 
throat. “A fellow never knows what the 
sight of gold’s going to do to him. Some- 
how, its glitter has a way of blinding the 
moral sense of lots of folks, and I might 
show up as belonging to that particular 
breed. I don’t know. This is the first 
time in my life that I’ve ever been tested, 
and the temptation might, in the end, get 
the best of me. I've simply got to side- 
step it for the sake of both of us. For 
that reason, I won’t take any chances on 
myself by traveling with you and your 
ten thousand. That’s just the way I 


feel about it, Dad, and it’s only fair 
to you that you should be told.” 

*You're a dadburned, cockeyed fool!” 
Dad settled himself back on the ground 
with a grunt of disgust. “Why, son, if 
I had all the gold in the world, Pd trust 
you with it and never bat an eyelash.” 

*And you'd probably wake up and 
curse yourself for being such a blithering 
idiot." Jim laughed dryly. “Fact is, 
Pm afraid you're taking a big chance 
right now, with no more than your little 
old ten thousand within reach of my 
itching palm." 

“Not with good old Sam Cullom’s 
boy," Dad proclaimed with stout faith. 
* As you know, me an’ your dad was part- 
ners for more'n ten years, son, and he 
never done a mean trick in his life. It 
just wasn't in him. And you're like him 
clean through. I reckon I know you 
better'n you know yourself, boy." 

“My father’s honor can't serve as a 
guarantee of my conduct," Jim con- 
tended. “Anyhow, if you and I should 
travel together, we'd both be taking 
chances, with that much gold between 
us, and I simply won't listen to it. The 
thought of how easy it'd be for me to 
double my stake might persist until it 
drove me nutty and led me to knock you 
on the head and then skip with all the 
boodle. I won't take the risk; that's all. 
We can meet in Prescott later on and 
celebrate in proper style, after the 
money's safe in the bank." 

*You're nutty as sin right this min- 
ute!” Dad was growing vexed. "You're 
just about as li'ble to do a low-down trick 
like that as your old dad is to hop out of 
his grave and crack me. Besides, you 
want to remember that you ain't desert- 
broke none too good. You get twisted 
pow'ful easy when you're out in the 
greasewood and sand; and if you was to 
tackle Old Man Desert all by yourself, 
'specially right now when he's just begin- 
nin' to get riled up proper and is feelin' 
his oats, he'd just about jab his claws 
into you and clean up on you." 

“THI take a chance on Old Man Desert 
rather than myself," Jim avowed. 

"Huh!" Dad grunted. ‘“He’d nab 
you before you got a good start, dadburn 
you, and you know it as well as me. 
Two kegs won’t carry you far, and you’d 
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just about miss what little water there 
is between here and Quartzite. You want 
to remember that you wouldn’t have old 
Water Witch to help you out if you got 
in a tight place." 

"It was a mistake to let that tender- 
foot take the old girl," Jim remarked. 

“The feller was porely and had to have 
help to get out," Dad defended. 

"True enough; but one of the other 
burros would have served him just as 
well,” Jim reminded him. 

“Well, she's done gone, and I reckon 
we'll be lucky if he leaves her at Wick- 
enburg for us, as he promised. Anyhow, 
son, if there was any chance that you'd 
be covetin’ my share o' the stake, you 
wouldn't be waitin' till we got móvin' to 
gab it,” 

“Think not?" 

*No, sir-ee! You'd try to turn the 
little trick before we ever hit the trail at 
all. Howsoever, you'd be askeert to 
tackle it, even if you was low-down 
enough to get it into your head to do it, 
which, of course, you ain’t. You know 
cussed well that I’d be sure to get you 
if you made any bad breaks. So put 
them notions outn your fool head. We're 
goin' to hit the trail for Wickenburg to- 
gether, me an’ you, even if I have to herd 
you along in front o' me at the p'int o* 
my gun. So there you are!” 


CHAPTER HI. 
HARD TO BELIEVE. 


AD'S will prevailed in the end. They 

would start out together at dawn 

and travel in the cool of the mornings 

and evenings, perhaps at night, resting 

in some friendly shade through the hot, 
midday hours. 

Jim Cullom went to his bed, which was 

a hundred yards or more removed from 

Dad's, just around a point where an an- 


cient slide had piled up a mass of huge 


rocks at the foot of ‘the slope. Jim al- 
ways spread his blankets at a convenient 
distance from Dad, who snored atro- 
ciously. 

Jim's share of the gold was in two 
stout ore bags up at his bed, while Dad's, 
also done up in ore bags, lay carelessly 
on the ground close to the assembled 
camp equipment. 


Dad rolled himself in his blanket, with 
no roof above him save the sky; both 
men always slept in the open. The night 
wind was refreshingly cool and soothing, 
and he was soon in a profound sieep. 

He came violently awake with a suf- 
focating sensation.. He snatched at the 
blanket which had crawled up over his 
head; then a heavy knee almost crushed 
in his chest, and a hard grip caught his 
flailing arms. In a trice a rope was 
twisted about his joined wrists. 

“Jim! You dadburned fool! What’re 
you up to?” The blanket that was 
wound about Dad's head muffled his 
sharp rebuke. 

A big hand grabbed his spindly legs. 
He kicked and squirmed in desperate pro- 
test against the binding of his ankles, 
but his resistance was futile. His assail- 
ant withdrew after completing the trus- 
sing up. Dad rolled about and contorted 
himself in a straining campaign to free 
himself of his bonds but there was no 
yield to those gnawing twists of hemp. 

In a little while he heard the approach 
of heavy footfalls, accompanied by the 
clatter of burros' hoofs among the rocks 
which littered the foot of the slope. The 
burros were halted at the camp; then 
followed sounds of hurried rummaging 
and packing. 

“Jim!” Dad mumbled into the tight 
folds of the blanket. “What the Sam 
Hill's come over you, son? Why—you 
can't do a he-nious thing like this! Not 
you, Jim! Not good old Sam Cullom's 
boy!” 

There was no answer. The busy 
sounds of hasty packing continued. Dad 
swore savagely as he struggled to throw 
off the multiple folds about his head and 
the painful grip on wrists and ankles. 

“Jim Cullom!" he pleaded in a frenzy 
of alarm and indignation. “If you ain't 
just playin’ one of. your fool jokes on 
your old partner—if the devil's got into 
you and you mean what you're up to— 
then kill me decent and don't sneak ofi 
and leave. me this a way. And—say, 
Jim! Tf you're actual goin’, be sure and 
don’t forget the water. You want to 
recollect that Old Man Desert's one fel- 
ler you can't hog up!" 

He heard the smack of a stick on bur- 
ros’ backs, followed by the sound of 
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stumbling hoofs. In a few seconds there 
was silence. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN INVALUABLE ALLY. 


F9R a long time Dad lay gulping for 

breath. So the thing that his part- 
ner had feared, and which Dad had 
scoffed at, had come to pass. The devil 
of avarice had found ascendancy in Jim 
Cullom, and, along with it, the devil of 
murder, its coworker in evil, had re- 
vealed itself in its most hideous and 
frightful aspect. 

The swift perversion of his partner ap- 
palled Dad Maguire. A violent sense of 
repulsion arose in him against the yellow 
substance which had power thus to stifle 
manhood and transform, in so brief a 
space, a rational human being of fine 
parts and high honor into an irrational, 
slinking, predatory beast. 

It seemed incredible that clean-souled 
Jim Cullom, so strong and yet so gentle, 
could have made that swift plunge into 
iniquity. Dad turned so sick at heart at 
thought of his partner's perfidy that he 
was ready to welcome quick death. If 
the world had reached such a sorry pass 
that gold had become its standard of 
morals, making evil so rife in it as to de- 
bauch even good old Sam Cullom's boy, 
then it was high time to be getting out 
of it. 

And, indeed, Dad seemed destined to 
leave it shortly, whether he willed his 
exit or no. If he could not succeed in 
redeeming himself of his bonds, so that 
he could tear away that smothering 
blanket in whose folds his head was se- 
curely enwrapped, the next day's frying 
sun would make short work of the job. 
The thought of the impending torture, 
coupled with a rising wrath against his 
faithless partner, moved him to action. 

He squirmed about' until he managed 
to gain his knees. He thought of the 
Sharp butcher's knife which had been 
left lying on the crude camp table after 
the supper dishes had been cleaned up. 
If he could find it, it would minister to 
his dire needs. 

He was denied all sense of direction; 
but he groped about on his shuffling knees 
until he found the table. It was bare. 
Butcher’s knife and everything else 


which had been left on it, ready for an 
early breakfast, had been removed. 
Then he bethought himself of the ax, 
which, he remembered, had been left 
sticking in a mesquite chunk at the 
woodpile, a short distance removed from 
the table. Jim might have overlooked 
the ax in his precipitate haste to get 


away. 


It seemed an eternity before Dad found 
the woodpile; but his efforts were amply 
rewarded. The ax was still there. It 
took him but a few seconds to release 
himself and tear off the blanket. 

There was no moon. He stumbled 
back to his bed for a match, for he often 
awoke in the night hungry for a smoke, 
and he always kept pipe, tobacco, and 
matches under his pillow. He found the 
matches, struck one to flame, and took a 
hurried inventory. 

His two bags of gold were gone. He 
had expected that. A portion of the 
grub, too, had been taken, but rather a 
meager share. The plates, knives, and 
forks which had been left on the table 
had been tossed carelessly among the 
camp stuff, which, apparently, had not 
been plundered. It was evident that the 
burros had been packed light for the 
sake of a little extra speed, if a burro is 
ever capable of extra speed in any cir- 
cumstances. 

Dad returned to his bed, intending to 
dress and start at once in pursuit of the 
fugitive; but his overalls and shoes were 
gone. So was his gun. The crafty thief 
had planned to make pursuit impossible 
in case his victim should succeed in ex- 
tricating himself from the binding twists 
of rope. Dad had slept in his shirt, so, 
fortunately, that much covering was left 
to him. 

The old prospector, however, was not 
dismayed. He had a pair of cast-off 
shoes somewhere in the assembled miscel- 
lany. He found them after a hurried 
search; also a pair of ragged overalls, 
His hat he had placed on a near-by rock 
before retiring, and it was still there. 

In a little while he was dressed. He 
hurried up to Jim’s bed. It was empty, 
just as he had expected, although he had 
nursed a feeble hope that he would find 
it otherwise. He would rather have 
looked upon his partner stark in death 
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than upon that abdicated bed. In a 
swift appraisal he saw that one of the 
blankets was gone; and Jim's bags of 
gold, of course. had vanished. 

Dad noticed that the trail of the bur- 
ros passed close to Jim’s bed, then swung 
sharply out into the desert. He did not 
try to follow it then, for, with the fail- 
ing sight of his years, the darkness baí- 
fled him; but he took careful observation 
of its course, which was due westward, 
straight toward Quartzite. 

He felt the need of fortifying his 
strength with a snatch of breakfast and a 
cup or two of strong coffee before begin- 
ning the chase. He wanted the coffee 
most of all, but when he went to the 
water pail he discovered that it had been 
tipped over and its contents spilled out 
onto the ground. 

He was sure that Jim must have taken 
the four water kegs, which had been 
stowed in the shade behind a rock a few 
yards back from camp after they had 
been filled the day before at the sluggish 
seep spring, a mile or more away. He 
shambled up to the spot in a perfunctory 
sort of way, and was amazed to find all 
the kegs in their place. 

“I'm sure pow'ful much obliged, Jim, 
for that little slip,” Dad muttered with 
satisfaction. “But you’re just about sev- 
enteen different kinds of a fool to be 
temptin’ Old Man Desert that a way. 
Hel be real tickled to meet your ac- 
quaintance without no water, he" will for 
sure! [ll just hop onto your trail, and 
I'll come up to you pronto." 

Dawn broke, with its pageant of desert 
color, while Dad was eating his hastily 
prepared breakfast. Close on the heels 
of the first brilliant flashes came sporadic 
spurts of wind. By the time he had 
gulped down his third cup of coffee and 
had filled a large canteen from one of 
the kegs, the blow had steadied and stif- 
fened. Then, after a few minutes, it died 
down almost as abruptly as it had risen. 
Dad had feared a sandstorm; but with 
the. laying of the dawn gusts, that dread 
threat passed. 

There had been enough of the un- 
friendly wind, however, to  militate 
against Dad's purpose. The desert waves 
that it had stirred. had completely oblit- 
erated the fugitive’s trail. But, un- 


quieting misgivings. 


daunted, the grim old prospector started 
off across the sands while they still lay 
cool after the night's.breath had sucked 
out their fire. He had sighted the course, 
and that was quite enough for him. 

He was weaponless, but that gave him 
no concern Old Man Desert, gaunt, 
crafty, and remorseless, was his ally. 
Whosoever presumes to defy Old Man 
Desert and his kindred folk do so with- 
out reckoning the cost. 


CHAPTER V. 
NO ALTERNATIVE. 


THE desert sands soon forfeited their 

early-morning coolness. Noon found 
the wide waste across which Dad was 
passing, with its crass growths and slith- 
ering things, a fiery furnace. But he did 
net falter. 

He had seen no sign of the fugitive, 
and he began to feel the prick of dis- 
There was nothing 
to tell him that he was within miles of 
the trail.. He was simply going ahead 
blindly, with only the needle of his men- 
tal compass as his guide. 

Jim had led out due westward in the 
beginning of his guilty flight, but there 
was no assurance that he had not sud- 
denly swung off in some other direction 
after going a short distance. However, 
he had hardly feared pursuit, with all 
the precautions which he had taken 
against it, and a more or Jess straight 
line toward Quartzite seemed to be the 
most probable, and so Dad tenaciously 
held to his original course. 

He was frugal with his scant water 
supply, but it was diminishing alarmingly. 
He had not counted on so long a chase. 
He had expected to come up to Jim by 
noon, at the latest. Jim had a start of 
some four or five hours, it is true; but, 
without water, such a lead meant but 
little on the desert. Dad began to grow 
uneasy. He could not understand why 
he had not sighted the slow-moving pack 
outfit anywhere in that wide sweep of 
scintillating sand. 

Then, along in the middle of the after- 
noon, he took cognizance of companies of 
buzzards that were patrolling a bare spot 
off to his right. That was a sinister por- 
tent on the desert, and, with a dreadful 
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fear clawing at his throat, he turned off 
to investigate. 

A quarter of a mile away he sighted a 
` suspicious-looking bulk lying on the sand; 
but when he came up to it he was re- 
lieved to find that the object was a 
dead burro, and it was significant that it 
was one that had belonged in his and 
Jim's outfit. 
that the burro had been shot; but, more 
perplexing still, were two bursted water 
kegs that were lying near by. 

“The critter must ’a’ been laggin’ some 
and holdin’ him back, so he got shet of 
it," Dad observed judiciously. “But them 
bu’sted kegs beat me. We've got only 
four all told, and he never took a single 
one of 'em. I reckon he must ’a’ picked 
up a few on the quiet from some o! them 
passin' desert rats, and then cached 'em 
out som'ers so's to be all sot for this 
here pe'tickler job. It sure looks like 
he's been fixin? for his sneakin' trick ali 
along; and now, come to think of it, I 
noticed that he's been actin’ sort o? queer 
for a right smart spell." 

Dad shook his head sadly dad heaved 
a deep sigh. “I’m sure terrible dissap- 
pinted in Jim. I never ‘lowed that good 
old Sam Cullom's boy'd go wrong that a 
way, and me always treatin' him just like 
he was my own, too. Anyhow, I’m now 
on his trail for sure, and I’m bound to 
ketch up with him before long. Howso- 
ever, that critter’s been dead some two- 
three hours, I’d say, which means that 
I’m still a right smart piece behind him.” 

The trail was now plain enough, and 
Dad noticed that it angled off sharply at 
the dead burro and struck straight toward 
a jumble of rocks at the foot of a curving 
ridge some three or four miles distant. A 
little farther on he found another dead 
burro, and another still but a few yards 
beyond it. Both had been shot. . A 
bursted water keg lay close to the farther 
carcass. 

*He's got only one critter left now,” 
Dad remarked grimly. ‘‘Can’t tote much 
on one measly burro. He must ’a’ killed 
them others off so’s to save water. Seems 
like he’s been real reckless with his water, 
with them three kegs cleaned out al- 
ready and him not even havin’ a good 
start. I just don’t savvy why he wants 
to bu’st his kegs and kill tle critters that 
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a way. A feller that gets that reckless 
sure ain’t goin’ to get very far.” 

He stopped abruptly and studied the 
trail with a perplexed scowl. 

“Now hold on here! What does this 
mean?” He stooped and scrutinized the 
trail closely. “I don’t just savvy this. 
Here's still the tracks o! three burros, and 
he had only four to start with, and three 
of ’em’s back yander, clean done for.” 

He snapped himself erect and started 
on with angry stride. “Why, dadburn 
his ornery hide, I reckon I’m beginnin’ to 
see things now. He had a couple of ex- 
try critters cached out som’ers, along with 
them water kegs. He must ’a’ had 
everything cut and dried sure enough, 
and he worked off that hypercritin’ speech 
of hisn last night just to throw sand in 
my eyes.” 

He followed the trail into the jumble 
of massive rocks which littered the cove 
made by the- crescent-shaped curve of 
the ridge. He had never been there be- 
fore, and he was quite sure that this par- 
ticular area must also be strange to Jim. 
He surmised that Jim had turned off into 
it for the sake of its abundant shade 
during the hot hours. 

Dad was sure that he was now close on 
the fugitive’s heels. He dreaded the in- 
evitable meeting, not that he feared Jim’s 
deadly rifle and six-shooter,. but he shrank 
from the potential fury of his own wrath, 
which had risen in the same ratio as the 
fierce desert heat. 

He knew.that he would have to kill 
Jim. He could see no alternative. But 
the hard prospect wrenched at his heart. 
It would be a dreadful thing to have to 
kill good old Sam Cullom’s boy, that boy 
whom the father had intrusted into his 
charge. : 

Dad gave no thought to the fact that 
he himself was weaponless. He was a 
desert creature; the crafty and sinister 
denizens of the out-back places—slither- 
ing reptiles, savage birds, and skulking 
beasts—had long been his tutors, and 
from them he had learned wisdom and 
cunning. He could slip around among 
the rocks ahead of Jim as stealthily as a 
coyote, could wait in hiding for his 
chance, and then could strike with the 
swift, unexpected deadliness. of a rattler. 
So let Jim have his guns and welcome. 
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As the crucial moment grew nearer 
and nearer with inevitable sureness, Dad’s 
fortitude in his pursuit of vengeance be- 
gan to waver. He found himself making 
all manner of excuses for his delinquent 
partner. Surely Jim was not himself. 
The desert heat had temporarily warped 
his brain. Besides, he was old Sam Cul- 
lom’s boy, good old Sam Cullom who had 
tramped the hills and desert sands with 
him for half a score of years, and who 
more than once had saved him from 
mortal peril 

Then he halted in amazement. > 


CHAPTER VI. 
WHEW A GREAT LIGHT BROKE. 


Au Dad’s desert cunning had availed 

him nothing. He came upon Jim 
unexpectedly, and then followed a :nortal 
conflict, but not a conflict such as Dad 
had anticipated. 

Jim was lying face down in the broil- 
ing fire of the sun. A .45-70 rifle lay 
close to one of the extended hands, and 
near by was a tattered blanket. Jim was 
clothed only in his scant underwear. Rags 
of blanket material, which had been im- 
provised moccasins, were tied about his 
feet, which, as well as his legs and body, 
were pitifully blistered and swollen. 

“Merciful Heaven, what’s happened to 
you, Jim?” -All of Dad's black wrath 
dissipated before an overwhelming surge 
of pity as he dropped to his knees be- 
side the prostrate man. He rolled the 
still form over and lifted the lolling head. 
'The puffed lips quivered stifflp, but no 
sound passed them. The .eyelids 
twitched. At least Jim was still alive. 

Dad succeeded in dragging the inert 
weight into the shade of a near-by rock. 
There was still a little water in his can- 
teen. It was warm, almost hot, but it 
was water. There was no longer murder 
in Dad's heart. He was the good Samari- 
tan now, fired with a holy zeal to minis- 
ter to a fellow creature in mortal agony. 

He, pried apart the swollen lips and 
sent a tiny trickle cautiously into the 
parched throat. Little by little life came 
creeping back; but it was dusk before 
Jim was able to articulate fragmentary 
speech; and the canteen had been 
drained of its last drop. 


“Water!” Jim mumbled. 

Dad’s lips twitched pathetically as he 
turned away from the pleading eyes, 
which burned in their hollow sockets. 

“Water!” Jim muttered again. 

“It’s tough on you, Jim, but it’s all— 
cleaned out,” Dad said thickly. 

He had denied himself to save his part- 
ner, and already his tongue was swollen 
until it almost filled his mouth, 

“Water——” Jim feebly tried to lift 
an impotent hand and failed. 

* "lain't-. no use, son," Dad growled 
savagely. “Were done for, me an’ you. 
Old Man Desert's got his claws on us, 
and he’s fixin' to do his rippin’. I ought 
never to 've brung you back, just to go 
through it all ag’in. But don't you worry 
none. He won't be long finishin' the job. 
I'll just stick to you, Jim, and we'll hit 
the trail together—acrost the way your 
good old dad went. "Tain't far now, and 
hell be real glad to see us both, I 
reckon.” 

Delirium was beginning to lay hold 
on his brain. He was floating out upon 
high, splashing waves. 

Jim shook his head weakly. “Water 
—Witch—leading—follow—trail——” 

Dad jerked himself out of that misty 
sea. “Water—Witch?” He staggered to 
his feet. “She——” 

“Turned off—sharp—back few miles— 
come straight—across——” 

“I savvy, Jim!” With his brain reel- 
ing, Dad snatched up the canteen and 
staggered a pace. “Rest easy, son. I'll 
follow her—and don't you move! I'll 
be -back pronto—and if the old girl's 
failed us—we'll hit the long trail to- 
gether. S'long, Jim!” 

He picked up the trail again and went 
forward on a stumbling run. He was 
without sensation. It was as though 
his feet clove to billowing vapor, with a 
cool sea breeze sweeping him on. 

He had gone hardly a quarter of a 
mile when he rounded a huge rock and 
stumbled over an unconscious man lying 
prone in the sun. His feet came back to 
earth when he arose. 

“That |. tenderfoot—Garretson!" he 
muttered, as he dragged the still form 
into the shade. “So him and Jim had 
this job all fixed up between ’em, dad- 
burn ’em!” 
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A blatant blast of sound shivered his 
brain back to work. He looked up, and 
then a hoarse whoop tore at his raw 
throat. There, less than twenty yards 
away, were old Water Witch and two 
other burros. Water Witch was indus- 
triously digging in the sand, like a dog 
at a prairie-dog hole, and already the 
excavation was almost deep enough to 
hide her shoulders. The wise old burro 
stopped digging, then got down on her 
knees and held her head in the hole for 
a long time. 

She backed out, with her mouth drip- 
ping little streams of moisture, and when 
her two companions crowded forward she 
trumpeted her discovery in a prolonged 
burroesque blast. 

“The old girl's struck it for sure! A 
regular glory hole!" Dad heaved as he 
stumbled on lumberingly; and then a 
great light broke upon him. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE REASON WHY. 


HE cool, sweet water from that an- 
cient Indian well, which had lain 
hidden beneath a blanket of desert sand 
for time beyond the knowledge of white 
men until Water Witch had smelled it 
out, was an antidote for the desert's 
stings. It quickly brought back life to 
Dad, and he was able to bring relief to 
the two devastated bodies that had suf- 
fered so cruelly. The fresh night breeze 
aided him in his work of mercy. 

“I reckon you can hold the prisoner 
stiddy, Jim, while { strike acrost to our 
old camp in the cool o' the night for 
enough grub to see us through until you 
and him are fittin' to hit the trail," said 
Dad after he had made his two patients 
force down a few mouthfuls of food, de- 
spite their protests. 
more'n enough in the packs to last but 
a couple o' meals, and it's goin’ to be 
some days before you ’n’ him's in shape to 
tackle Old Man Desert ag'in." 

“T can hold him ali right, Dad," Jim 
replied. 

Theré was a long silence. Dad arose 
and scowled down at Jim. “You sure 
was one dadburned big fool for tryin’ to 
trail the feller ail by yourself, without no 
water or nothin’,” he scolded. “You 
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ought to ’ve come right down and untied 
me the minute you broke loose.” 

“T thought you’d be all right till I got 
back,” Jim explained, “for I expected to 
catch up with him in a hurry, and I 
didn't want to lose a moment. I sawed 
myself loose on a sharp rock soon aíter 
he got started. He happened to over- 
look my rifle, which I had hidden under 
my bed. It helped me check him, for 
without it I couldn't have got those bur- 
ros—and spilled his water." 

*But why didn't you shoot the feller 
himself?" Dad growled. 

*He was riding old Water Witch—in 
the lead; I was firing at long range, and 
was afraid I'd shoot low,” Jim explained. 

“Uh-huh,” Dad grunted. “I savvy. 
Old Man Desert sure'd got a handful if 
you'd dropped old Water Witch. Some 
burro, that old girl. And how about 
you, Jim? Have you got over that feel- 
in? Do you reckon I can trust you with 
my little pile while I whack them three 
burros acrost to our camp for the grub?" 

“T guess I'm safe enough." Jim smiled 
wanly. “Td have given up the chase, 
when I began to feel myself going un- 
der, if it hadn't been for the thought of 
your stake being sneaked off like that. I 
was ready to let mine go; but I was de- 
termined to save yours, if I could, even if 
I ad to go through fire to do it." 

*You went through fire, all right, son, 
but you sure saved the pile," Dad praised 
him warmly. “But don't you never tackle 
Old Man Desert that a way ag'in—not 
for all the gold in the world, don't you 
do it. You just leave them kind o' jobs 
to me. Anyhow, when the pinch come, 
you sure showed that you was old Sam 
Cullom's boy, Jim, dadburn your blis- 
tered hide if you didn't, And I'm proud 
of you, son, I ġell you! I'm proud of 
you!” ? 


Sounding Him 


[FF ATHER,” said four-year-old Phyllis, 
“I want to ask you a very important 
question." 
* What is it, dear?" queried her father. 
*Well" continued the small maid 
thoughtfully, “to-morrow’s my birthday, 
and I'd like to know what you think i'd 
like to have for a present." 


WO Colonel Estrada, Francisco 
$ Davila had never seemed par- 
ticularly likable. When the 
colonel’s daughter, Isabella, 
mee’ became interested in that 
young man, her father’s dislike rapidly 
developed into rabid hate. The colonel 
became almost violently insistent that 
Isabella immediately marry Justo Gomez. 

“Justo Gomez," declared Isabella, ‘is 
a gambler.” 

“But,” remarked her father, 
money with which to gamble.” 

“He is a drunken pig.” 

“With the money to buy his drinks,” 
the colonel reminded her, “while this 
Francisco has nothing but a small salary. 
He is a fool.” 

Isabella shook her pretty little head. 
“I think him very wise. He says I am 
a wonderful girl.” 

Just why Colonel Estrada did not 
swear, he never knew; he wanted to, and 
the colonel usually did very much as he 
pleased. He may have realized that 
swearing would do no particular good 
and that it might possibly prove harm- 
ful. His task, despite his bluster, was no 
easy one. “Humph! Any ‘fool knows 
that.” 


“he has 


A queer little smile crept over Isa- 


bella’s face. “So? 
I am wonderful?" 

“No—no.” The colonel saw that he 
was dangerously near serious trouble. “I 
meant nothing of the kind—and you 
know it. I meant that even as great a 
fool as Francisco would have to know 
that.” Colonel Estrada glanced about 
him, twisted his long, black mustache. 
“You will marry Justo Gomez." 


Only a fool thinks 
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*But, father," protested the girl, "I 
care nothing for Justo Gomez." 

The colonel gave a more vicious jerk 
at his facial adornment. “It is not neces- 
sary that you care for him. In this coun- 
try the daughter marries the man her 
father selects." x 

“Not this daughter!” flashed Isabella. 
“T know that is the custom of our people, 
but I have learned things. There are the 
families of the Americanos across the 
river—the people who work for the big 
fruit company that ships bananas to the 
Estados Unidos—those girls chose their 
own husbands.” 

“A-ah! The Americano swine. They 
know nothing; I care not for them.” 

The girl gazed down the narrow dusty 
street toward the coconut grove at the 
eastern edge of the town, then out above 
the low buildings standing between her 
and the Caribbean. Her eyes could not 
see the beach, but her ears caught the 
sound of restless waves ever beating on 
the .sand, waves as restless as her 
thoughts. She wanted to marry Francisco 
Davila—and Francisco Davila wanted to 
marry her; and her father said such a 
union must not be. Isabella had ever 
been a dutiful daughter; she felt that she 
could not marry without the consent of 
her father; independence was strong 
within her, but centuries-old tradition 
and custom were stronger. The daughter 
must obey the parent—in the matter of 
marriage. Her father would never will- 
ingly consent to her marriage with Fran- 
cisco. Therefore she must give him up, 
must marry the despised Justo Gomez. 
It was the custom. How she hated cus- 
tom! 
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Meanwhile, Francisco Davila's thoughts 
were far from pleasant. He had been 
told by Colonel Estrada that he must 
remain away from the Estrada home, that 
he must not see Isabella. ~- ; 

Francisco thought the colonel most un- 
just. The young man realized that he 
was not wealthy, but he held a good po- 
sition with the largest native-owned store 
in Puerto Arturo. Some day he would 
have his own business, a smali one, per- 
haps, but a business nevertheless. Justo 
Gomez, however, was wealthy, owned a 
large plantation. Colonel Estrada wanted 
money in his family; he possessed but 
little of that very necessary evil. 


il, 


RECENTLY there had drifted up from 

the Canal Zone a group of American 
boxers. Business, it seemed, was rather 
dull for gentlemen of their profession 
down on the big ditch, and they had 
heard that there was much money chang- 
ing hands in the Republic of Yorando. 
The fruit company was building a railroad 
into the interior; there was construction 
work; many men were employed. Like 
countless gamblers and others believing 
in quick profits they had come to Puerto 
Arturo. The majority of the Americans 
in and near the little town welcomed the 
opportunity again to see gloved gladia- 
tors in action. Many Yorandons became 
regular patrons at the  well-staged 
“grudge” fights. 

At last Francisco Davila had become 
enamored with the pastime. He was a 
frequent spectator and an admirer of the 
fighters. After a time he became friendly 
with a featherweight who was persuaded 
to give him some lessons in the gentle art 
of boxing. It was while Johnny Stott 
and Francisco were going through a les- 
son in the annex of the Hotel Interna- 
tional, which was where the fights were 
held, that Colonel Estrada walked in and 
surprised his would-be son-in-law. 

“I heard what was happening,” said the 
colonel, “and wanted to learn the truth 
for myself. I am astonished that you 
should be indulging in the low sport of 
the Americanos. From this time forward 
you will think no more of marrying my 
daughter. I will have no son-in-law who 
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associates with the box fighters of the 
north.” 

“But,” stammered Francisco, “you— 
you attend the fights!” 

“I do," admitted the colonel. . “I watch 
others do many things which I would not 
do myself. Keep away from my home!” 

In vain did Francisco plead and argue. 
His words fell on deaf ears. The colonel 
departed to deliver the ultimatum to his 
daughter. 

While none of the fighters ranked very 


.high at home, they all made a pretty fair 


showing in the tropics, where men who 
fight with their fists are few. They all 
did fairly well in a financial way. with the 
single exception of “Patsy” O'Dell. 

Patsy was the only heavyweight boxer 
in the republic, and a fighter with no one 
to fight isn't usually a very wealthy gen- 
tleman, especially one who has never ad- 
vanced beyond the preliminaries in the 
fight cities of the States. True, O'Dell 
did know a little something about poker 
and managed to pick up some money in 
that way. Also, he kept in pretty fair 
condition by assisting his friends in their 
training. 

It was half a week after the conversa- 
tion of Colonel Estrada and Francisco 
that the colonel found his daughter in the 
store where Sefior Davila was employed. 
She was engaged in earnest conversation 
with that young man. Colonel Estrada 
was more than angry. He took his 
daughter home, then returned to converse 
once again with Francisco. 

The debate was a stormy one, and 
when the colonel left, he was more angry 
than ever. Two blocks from the store he 
met Patsy O'Dell. Patsy was a large 
man. The colonel had heard that he was 
a fighter. A large man should be able 
to deliver a. powerful blow. From some- 
where there came to the colonel a thought 
so wonderful that he smiled for the first 
time in hours. He invited Patsy O’Dell 
into a cantina for a drink. 

Two hours later the colonel was back 
at the store to see Francisco. 

“I have a plan," Estrada growled. 

“You have?” 

“You think you are such a fine fighter 
at the box ——" 

“You mean boxing?" 

“Ve-es. Whatever it is that the bar- 
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barians from the north call their game. 
I have a proposition." 

“What is it?” 

“You want to marry my daughter, and 
I have other plans for her. I desire that 
she wed Justo Gomez.” 

“Justo Gomez is no fit mate for her. 
He drinks much—gambles——” 

“He will make a better husband than 
you. He has money." 

“He won't have it long. 
is living Z 

The colonel swelled like an angry house 
cat. “Enough! As I said, I don’t want 
you to marry my daughter. You can- 
not come to my home, but she is willful. 
- Until she is married to Justo, I don't 
know what she might do. Or until you 
give me your word that you will never 
speak to her again——" 

“I will never do that! I will keep away 
Írom your home, of course, but if I see 
your daughter I shall speak to her." 

*H'm! We shall see. This is my plan. 
You think you are the fighter with the 

E 

Francisco smiled. ^1 fight with gloves 
—for fun." 

Colonel Estrada nodded. “This will 
be no fun. You will fight with Patsy 
O'Dell, the Americano. You shall fight 
twelve what they call the rounds—if you 
can. If you do—what they call it?—the 
knock him out, I withdraw all my 
objections; you may marry my daughter. 
If you do not—you are not to speak to 
her again!" 

Francisco started. “Patsy O'Dell? He 
is a professional fighter. He weighs about 
one hundred and eighty pounds. I weigh 
a hundred and twenty. He would kill 
me!” , 

“I hope he does," said the colonel 
grimly. “But if you are such a coward 
that you fear to tackle him——" 

“I am not a coward,” snapped Fran- 
cisco, “but I have sense." 

“And will save your precious body!” 

The taunt stung. Francisco lost his 
head. “I will fight Patsy O’Dell! I will 
fight him—yes. Come, let us get wit- 
nesses to the. agreement." 

The witnesses were secured. Those 
witnesses knew that Colonel Estrada, de- 
spite his faults, would keep his word, 
that if Francisco succeeded in knocking 


The way he 


out Patsy O'Dell he might marry Isa- 
bella, that if he lost, he must never see 
her again. 

“And he will lose,” said one. 
cisco is one grand large fool!" 


“Fran- 


III. 


[FROM that time until the fight two 

nights later Francisco Davila was 
trained by his friend Johnny Stott. “You 
ain’t got a chance in the world,” the little 
fellow told him, “but bein’ as you're de- 
termined to be hammered to pieces, I'll 
do what I can for you. But Patsy’ll put 
you away in the first round." 

Francisco nodded. “But I've got to 
fight. Something might happen." 

Johnny grunted. “It will. And it'll 
happen to you." ` 

.*DH do my best. There might be a 
miracle. And you would do the same. 
If there were a girl you loved and this 
were your one chance——" 

“Pd fight a ton of wild cats," declared 
Johnny. 

“And I shall fight Patsy O’Dell,” Fran- 
cisco told him. 

“The colonel is givin’ Patsy fifty dol- 
lars to beat you up. An’ Patsy’ll kill 
three like you for that much money.” 

The night of the fight arrived. The 
hotel annex was filled. Johnny Stott was 
in Francisco's corner. Patsy .O’Dell 
glared across the ring. The fight pro- 
motor was in high spirits. Many tickets 
had been. sold. 

Laughs of derision and groans of sym- 
pathy came as the two men shook hands. 
Then they returned to their corners to 
come out fighting. The gong sounded. 
O'Dell towered elephantlike. Francisco 
was like a jumping jack. He darted for- 
ward, landed a light right on the big fel- 
low's arm and slipped away. 

Francisco's friends cheered him. “That’s 
it, Francisco! Hit him again!" 


Colonel Estrada laughed. “Kill him, 
Senor Americano!" he called. 
Patsy glanced at the colonel and 


grinned. Francisco landed again on 
O’Dell’s arm. 

O'Dell laughed, and caught Francisco 
full in the face, rocked him with a left 
jab. Francisco’s nose suffered. He ex- 
perienced a sudden dizzy feeling. From 
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then on until the end of the round he 
kept away from Patsy. Francisco was 
fast on his feet. He seemed to realize 
that the big man had intentionally 
touched him only lightly—lightly for 
O’Dell—that a real blow would put him 
down. 

The second round was a foot race. 
Francisco was still determined to keep 
away from the American. 

Colonel Estrada became EE 
“Stop and fight—coward!” he yelled. 

“Bite him on the shin, Francisco,” 
jeered an American employee of the fruit 
company. 

“Slip up on bim and stick a knife in 
him," came from another. “You don’t 
know nothin’ about fightin’ with your 
fists.” 

There came other bits of advice. The 
majority of the crowd were there simply 
because of the unusual. There had been 
much talk during the past two days. 
Many were sorry for Francisco, but the 
thing did strike them as amusing, absurd, 
a good laugh. O’Dell wouldn’t kill the 
fool, anyway. He would only put him 
to bed for a week or so.. 

Then Patsy slipped and fell The ref- 
eree counted six before he regained his 
feet. The gong sounded as he and Fran- 
cisco raced about the ring. 

The third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
rounds were farces. Occasionally Fran- 
cisco darted in and hit O’Dell on an 
arm or the shoulder. Twice Patsy slapped 
him soundly. 

In the seventh round O'Dell got a side- 
wipe at Francisco which carried him to 
his knees, but like a flash the little fellow 
was up. In the eighth round the Ameri- 
can hit the Yorandon whenever he de- 
sired, but didn’t knock him out. He 
closed Francisco's right eye, flattened his 
nose, cut his mouth. He made the little 
fellow’s face look as if it had been run 
through a meat grinder. 

In the ninth round O'Dell seemed to be 
trying to break Francisco Davila’s ribs. 
Why Francisco didn’t fall no one knew. 

“Knock him out an’ stop the 
slaughter,” begged some one. . “You’ve 
already beat him half to death. You're 
killin’ him. Knock the little fool out. 
He won’t stop till you do.” 

O'Dell erinaed and nodded. He didn't 


by a knock-out. 


knock Francisco out that round, how- . 
ever. At the opening of the tenth Fran- 
cisco could hardly rise, but he managed it 
somehow.  O'Dell was but a moving 
shadow before him, a hazy, elusive 
shadow. 

Francisco leaped. His right fist shot 
out, caught O'Dell under the jaw. His 
left landed over the heart. Patsy O'Dell 
went down—and remained down———- He 
was counted out. 

The house was in an uproar. None 
could understand it. Francisco had won 
The little Yorandon 
crept to his corner, was carricd to his 
dressing room. There he collapsed. 


IV. 


[£ was three days before Francisco could 

leave his bed, and then he went di- 
rect to Isabella. Colonel Estrada kept 
his word. He raised no further objec- 
tions. 

"She is yours," he said to Francisco. 
"I don't know how you did it, but you 
knocked the Americano out. I believe 
there is something wrong somewhere. But 
I keep my word. Perhaps it is best. 
Justo Gomez has had bad luck. He lost 
his plantation and all his money at cards 
last night." 

“You wonderful Francisco!” Isabeila 

told the much-bruised man when he stood 
before her. “You won! I can’t under- 
stand how you did—but you did. At 
first my father was very angry with the 
Americano. He paid him fifty dollars to 
give you a good beating." 
* Francisco smothered an exclamation as 
she placed a slender finger on his bruised 
face. “Yes?” said he. “And the Ameri- 
cano earned the money your father paid 
him. He gave me a good beating. 
But——” He smiled faintly. “He won, 
also, the hundred dollars I paid him to let 
me knock him out in the tenth round.” 


What Was Settled 


AM not worthy of you—not worthy,” 


pleaded the man passionately. “I am 
not worthy of you 

“All right, George, go ahead," inter- 

posed the girl, sweetly resigned. “We've 


got that much settled.” 


Jr Hapsburg Liebe ~ 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE PROBABLE REASON. : 


H2OTIONLESS as a stone image, 
Linderman Abbott stood on 
the forward deck of his sun- 
baked and  paintless little 
Z9 "* schooner, and stared hard at a 
distant mangrove-green shore that seemed 
suspended like a mirage between the 
bright blue sky and the brighter blue 
water. Back at the wheel, two men stood 
watching Abbott with as much interest 
as Abbott showed in watching the far-off 
shore. 

“I know where we're going now, ‘Long 
Distance, " half whispered. “Preacher” 
Brown. Little and wizened and sun- 
burned to the hue of weathered copper, 
Brown was a sea tramp. 

“Whar?” drawled Long Distance. Budd. 

Budd was a Tennessee mountaineer 
that wanderlust had driven from his na- 
tive habitat. Very tall and very slender, 
he was, and he spoke through a drooping 
mustache so thick that it muffled his 
voice. 

“That there island ahead ain't nothing 
else but Lonesome Key,” answered the 
garrulous Brown. “It’s a whale of a big 
key, and it’s got a old settlement on it. 
‘Thunderin’ Jim’ Moreland, a big and 
beardy Englishman, lives there, and he 
sure is boss o' this here section o' the 


is the girl. 


Florida Keys. He's got a daughter; and 
if she ain't a pippin, I ain't never seen 
one! Not that Lin Abbott ever cared 
a cankered counterfeit cent about wim- 
men, howsomever; don't get me wrong, 
old-timer.” 

“Any man likes wimmen," returned 
Long Distance Budd, “or else he ain’t 
natchel. The’ hain’t no sech a thing as a 
woman hater, roseo i-god, I’m a-tellin’ 
you!” 

“Lin,” Preacher Brown hastened to ex-_ 
plain, “was borned on. the Gulf, and all 
the wimmen he’s ever seen was in Gulf 
seaports—Tampa, Galveston, New Or- 
leens; they was mostly in dance halls, 
wearing their hearts on their sleeves like 
badges, all set to catch 'em a: husband, 
and it hardly mattered who! They flat- 
tered him, and soft-soaped him, because 
he let loose o' money like it was hot, and 
Lin thinks all wimmen is like them. But 
if he wanted Thunderin’ Jim Moreland's 


girl, Long Distance, he'd get her. Lin 
Abbott sure always gets what he 
wants." : 


Budd looked thoughtfully at the bright 
blue water that was slipping so silently 
past. 

Preacher Brown went on—it was his 
everlasting, garrulity that had given him 
his nickname: “And yet, I can’t imagine 
why he’s going to Lonesome Key unless it 
He seen her two years ago 
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for the first time and the last, Long Dis- 
tance. I remember plain that she turned 
up her nose at him then," 

“Yeuh!” Long Distance Budd wisely 
smiled. “They allus do, at fust. Mebbe 
that's edzactly why he's a-goin' back. She 
didn't flatter him and soft-soap him, like 
them other wimmen done, and he liked 
her for that." 

Brown put over a EOR Budd 
dropped into a ragged canvas deck chair, 
and a dream settled down upon him, a 
dream of home—he saw a log cabin with 
grapevines running riot over it, a spring 
brook bordered with violets and butter- 
cups, an old log spring house under a 
weeping-willow tree. 

Linderman Abbott was an odd figure, 
and he lived life in an odd way. When 
he needed. money, he picked up a cargo; 
when he didn't need money, he wandered 
here and there over the Gulf. The waters 
of the Gulf were always new. The keys, 
also, were always new. Abbott was as 
sunburned as his schooner, the mp. His 
eyes were a viking blue, his hair a viking 
brown. He was twenty-four, slender and 
straight, all of six feet in height, hickory- 
strong, and amazingly quick. His friends 
idolized him, and his enemies hated him 
bitterly. Friends and enemies, however, 
were agreed on one point—Linderman 
Abbott fought his battles both fairly and 
terribly. 

As the Imp drew near to Lonesome 
Key, those on board saw another sun- 
warped little sailing-vessel; it lay at an- 
chor against a sun-warped little wharf 
that had been built on the boles of cab- 
bage palms. The wharf was deserted, and 
heat waves shimmered upward from it 
almost like blue flames. Above the key’s 
rim of grotesque and banyanlike man- 
grove towered the feathery heads of cab- 
bage trees and coconut palms, and the 
paintless spire of a church with a paint- 
less cross above it. 

At Abbott’s order, Preacher’ Brown and 
Long Distance Budd let the rust-eaten 
anchor down half a cable length from the 
other schooner. Then Abbott drew up a 
small boat they had been towing, sprang 
into it, and was soon rowing shoreward 
alone. 

“Yeuh!” Long Distance Budd grinned. 
"It's the girl!” 


. themselves “Little England.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
WILLING TO WAIT. 


HERE was no doubt Lonesome Key 
was a fitting name now for that big 
and flat, exceedingly fertile island. A 
colony of wealthy English people, ideal- 
ists and dreamers all, had settled upon it 
twenty-five years before, calling it among 
They had 
planned to have a Utopia there, an Eden 
without a serpent, and they hadn’t 
reckoned with the weaknesses of human 
nature. The little town had sprung up 
while the land was being cleared and set 
to plantations and groves of plantains and 
pineapples, avocados, and limes. 

The colony prospered under its own 
government for ten years, and then lone- 
liness and isolation began to get in their 
deadiy work. Factions were born, and a 
tiny but bitter civil war was fought over 
an issue of really nothing. The defeated 
half, all that was left of it, went back to 
England, and soon all that was left of 
the victorious party followed—one by 
one, or two by two—with the exception 
of Thunderin’ Jim Moreland and his one 
lone, motherless daughter; this man was 
no quitter, certainly. The Conchs of 
neighboring keys were responsible for 
Moreland’s nickname. ‘The big English- 
man had the voice, as well as the courage, 
of a lion. 

Then illness seized the kingly Thun- 
derin’ Jim and put him into his bed, and 
soon the jungle had begun to win its 
eternal fight for supremacy on Lonesome 
Key. Lin Abbott now found young trees 
and scrub and wild grasses growing in the 
coral-rock paving of the town’s main 
street and choking the very doors and 
windows of every house in Little England 


except the house of the Morelands; even ` 


the street lamps were hidden under tan- 
gled masses of wild vines. There was a 
hanging silence, an abiding sadness, over 
the apparently deserted place. 

Abbott walked up the coral-rock path 
that led to the Moreland veranda, which 
had a border of gorgeous and fragrant 
flowers; here alone did he see unmistak- 
able signs of human existence. As he 
lifted a foot to the lower step, there ap- 
peared beside him, like an evil jinni, a 
huge red-haired and red-bearded man. 


Ti 


Ti 
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“What do you want here?” the giant 
demanded. He was bareheaded and bare- 
footed and ragged. He couldn't have 


been more than forty. He was not Jim . 


Moreland. 

Abbott’s high temper rose at the other’s 
belligerent manner. He folded his sun- 
burned arms, eyed the big man for a mo- 
ment in silence, and then said quietly: 
“Tve seen you somewhere before. I never 
forget a face. As for what I want here, 
that's none o' your business." 

He turned to mount the veranda steps. 
The Goliath put a great hand on his arm, 
and he faced back. 

“You can't see Jim Moreland,” the big 
man growled. (He's been sick abed for 
a long time. Angela won’t let even me 
see him, and you are not going to pester 
her; get me?” 

“I think TIl see him, all right,” re- 
plied Abbott. 

Again he was about to mount the steps. 
The red giant caught his arm and jerked 
him rudely to the ground. Lin Abbott 
had drawn back to strike, when a fem- 
inine voice as clear in tone as a silver 
flute cut in with engaging sweetness and 
simplicity: 

“What are you doing?” 

Abbott looked toward the front door- 
way and saw framed in it the girl that 
had haunted his dreams, by day and by 
night, throughout two of his wild and 
boisterous years. She was dressed poorly, 
and her golden-brown hair hung down her 
back in a single thick plait, as little girls 
used to wear their hair. She was hand- 
some, wholesome, neat, intelligent. 

Linderman Abbott smiled a iittle and 
approached her. “Who,” he asked rather 
awkwardly, indicating the surly Goliath 
by.a jerk of his thumb, “is your watch- 
dog?” 

Angela Moreland glanced hurriedly 
toward the big man. Abbott saw a look 
of fear cross her countenance. 

“That’s ‘Red Bill’ Wolfenden,” she 
answered, her voice now pinched and 
bleak. *He's the overseer of our planta- 
tion and groves—or was before the jungle 
got them. Why?” 

“T’ve met him somewhere," Abbott told 
her. ^I never forget a face. I want to 
see your daddy." 

The girl stiffened, straightened, went a 
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little pale. “You can’t see him, Lin Ab- 
bott,” she replied with a firmness that 
bespoke desperation. 

So she remembered him, remembered 
even his first name! It gave him much 
pleasure, but he did not show it out- 
wardly, which was wholly like him. Why 
didn’t she want him to see her father, 
old Thunderin’ Jim? | If he were seriously 
ill, even if he were dying, it couldn't hurt 
to see him! 

Then Abbott frowned. It piqued him 
to have a woman stand between him and 
the slightest thing he wanted. True, he 
adored this woman, but—just the same, 
it piqued him. Always before he had 
got what he wanted; he had taken it. 
He moved closer to the doorway, ex- 
pecting to see her step back. But she 
didn't step back. He eyed her hard. 
Their gaze met and locked. A moment 
of this, and Angela Moreland narrowed 
her sea-blue eyes. 

*You can't.see him," she repeated. 
There was a suggestion of iron in her 
voice now. 

A sly movement in the living room be- 
hind her caught Lin Abbott's attention 
then. He saw a squatty old Seminole In- 
dian woman in a gaudy dress, with an 


antique musket in her hands. Angela 
turned her head, and saw also. 
“Don’t shoot—yet, Chuckaluskee,” 


quietly ordered the girl. 

*Maybe it wasn’t so important, my 
seeing your dad.” The visitor smiled. 
*[ just wanted to get acquainted with 
him all over again. My real reason for 
coming here, Angela, was to marry you." 

The girl's eyes widened almost to per- 
fect roundness. “Why, you—you pirate!" 
she said breathlessly. “You’ve got an 
immense amount of faith in yourself, now 
haven’t you?” 

“Anyway,” Abbott told her easily, 
“that’s what I came for. I stood it for 
two years, and then I decided. I'd love 
you to death, Angela. I'd work for you, 
and I'd fight for you. All i've got I'd 
give you, though I've got nothing much 
but the old schooner—but it would make 
us a living. We could sail right over to 
Key West and be married. To tell you 
the truth, I hoped I'd have to steal you, 
and I sure expected to do it—but not 
unless you wanted to go. I wouldn't steal 
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you, you understand—I wouldn't have 
you as a gift—if you didn't want to go.” 

It was a long speech for him. The 
reply came instantly. 

“T certainly," stammered Angela More- 
land, *d-d-don't want to go!” 

Linderman Abbott's smile faded. But 
he seemed thoughtful, rather than dis- 
appointed. 

“All right,” he said slowly. “All right. 
Well, I'll wait around for a few days or 
years, and maybe you'll change your 
mind. I’ve read that women sometimes 
do change their minds." 

She stared. He turned and left her, 
and as he passed Red Bill Wolfenden, the 
man scowled. 


CHAPTER HI. 
MYSTERY ABROAD. 


A LITTLE way down the grown-over 
street, opposite a big and paintless 
structure that had served as a town hall, 
eight men stood in a knot and watched 
Abbott as he walked toward the wharf; 
the eight had been workers on the More- 
land estate, and they were now ragged, 
unshaven, disreputable-looking—and fully 
as disreputable as they looked. Abbott 
pretended that he didn't see them. 

Night fell, and the moon—the huge 
and bright, somehow theatrical moon of 
the tropics—rose above Lonesome Key's 
mangrove rim and looked down as though 
in pity upon the dead town, the shattered 
dream of the would-be Utopians. From 
somewhere came a single night hawk's 
cry, like the last note of a distant steam- 
er's siren; there was the incessant, bell- 
like hum of myriads of insects, and now 
and then the weird wak-wak of a night 
heron. 

Lin Abbott, lounging aboard his 
schooner, hadn't been able to forget for 
a moment the shadow of fear that had 
fallen over Angela Moreland's face at 
sight of Wolfenden. He guessed that dire 
mischief would stalk abroad very soon, 
and he guessed remarkably well. Again 
he sprang from the old vessel's rail to the 
small boat and rowed himself ashore 
alone, and this time he landed half a mile 
from the wharf. 

“Yeuh!” said Long Distance Budd to 
Preacher Brown. “Yeuh! It's the girl.” 


` Abbott declared in a soft voice. 


An oil lamp burned somehow sadly in 
the living room of the girl's home, Ab- 
bott noted as he approached silently. He 
tiptoed to the front door. Chuckaluskee, 
the Indian woman, at once confronted 
him with the muzzle of the old musket. 

*No can!" she exclaimed. 

“T’ve got to see Thunderin’ Jim,” Lin . 
“T think 
there's something wrong here, and I want 
to help. I’ve got to see Thunderin’ Jim." 

*No can!" clipped Chuckaluskee. She 
cocked the musket. 

“Then I want to see the girl,” Abbott 
said impatiently. 

“No can!" 

* He asked her a dozen questions. So 
far as he was able to find out, Chucka- 
luskee knew but two words of English; 
She was adamant. 

Puzzled, somewhat disgruntled, Abbott 
made his way down the street, watching 
and listening as he went. The very at- 
mosphere held a menace, a mysterious 
something that penetrated him like an 
electric current. He passed the old mu- 
nicipal building, which was as dark and 
still as a tomb, and soon found himself 
at a corner of the high-spired old English 
church. 

Two men, one of whom undoubtedly 
was Red bill Wolfenden, were coming lei- 
surely up a path that had been worn 
through the wild growth of the coral- 
paved street. Abbott stole back and hid 
himself in the rank scrub that grew be- 
side a church window. As the pair 
passed, Abbott overheard Wolfenden say 
guardedly to his companion: 

*— must be more than three, and the 
skirt has got it. The only thing on earth, 
in Heaven, or in Hades that Thunderin' 
Jim was ever afraid of——" 

'The beginning and the end of it were 
lost to Abbott. He frowned. More than 
three—what? And what was the only 
thing in existence that Jim Moreland was 
ever afraid of? 

The two went on toward the dark mu- 
nicipal building; though Abbott had no 
means of knowing it, they had quarters 
there, in company with the rest of the 
cutthroat gang. 

Abbott straightened, and quite by 
chance peered in at the church window. 
In a slanting shaft of moonlight that 
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poured esed a.high window in the 
rear, he saw a lc -2 and still figure kneel- 
ing at the dusty chancel. it was, he 
knew at once, Angela Moreland. 

Linderman  Abbott's education was 
both limited and peculiar. He had seized 
it and fairly torn it from a few books 
that his sea-faring father had left aboard 
the Imp, books that held small mention 
of churches, religion, or even God. In 
his own way, young Abbost had sought 
to plumb the depths of infinity with a 
lead line of his own crude fashioning, 
and the inevitable failure had made him 
a little cynical, somewhat dissatisfied 
with the scheme of things, silent; but 
he was a groper, and not an unbeliever. 
That which convinced him that an in- 
finity really existed for mankind, that 
mankind was not merely a’ mushroom 
growth was—oddly—the stars. Lin Ab- 
bott loved the stars; in a manner, he 
worshiped them. On thousands of still 
and lonely nights, they had been com- 
panions to him. 

He stole around to the doorway, stole 
into the church and up to the chancel. 
Altogether without knowing why he did 
it, utterly without reasoning, he removed 
his hat and knelt there in the shaft of 
moonlight beside Angela. 

She saw that his eyes were wide, bright, 
earnest. 

"I didn’t know where else to go to 
ask for help,” she explained in a whisper. 
“Poor mother used to do this—alone, at 


night. I wonder if you—if you're the 
answer." 

“Yes,” Lin Abbott hazarded. “I am. 
Try me." 


i She rose from her knees, and so did 
e. 

“Lin Abbott,” she said then, “do you 
know what my father would do to you if 
you deceived me?” 

“T can guess,” Abbott replied. “But I 
won’t fool you, Angela. I’m the answer— 
try me!” 


“Its Red Bill Wolfenden and his men ` 


that I’m afraid of,” she admitted, after a 
moment spent in scrutinizing him care- 
fully. “Wolfenden stole all the money 
that father had saved for me. Father al- 
ways had a fear of banks, though that’s 
all he ever did fear. But Wolfenden still 
isn’t satisfied; he thinks there’s more 


money, and that I’ve got it; he says that 
I must marry him, and go with him to 
Paris, where we’re to have a wonderful 
time spending my money! It was three 
thousand dollars, all in gold pieces.” 

After a half-frightened glance toward 
the doorway; she went on: “If he thinks 
you're going to help me, Lin Abbott, he 
will kill you. There is no law here, you 
know." 

“T wish," said Abbott, his viking-blue 
eyes sparkling, *that Red Bill would only 
try it!” 

“He certainly will, if he knows,” Angela 
said quickly. «“I saw him kill a man once. 
He strangled him, and broke the bones 
in his body—it makes me sick, just to 
think of it now.’ 

“TIl get your three heme back from 
Wolfendeh," Abbott declared. “PH do it 
if I have to skin him alive and beat him 
up with his own hide. Why can’t I see 
your daddy, Angela? Has he—has he 
lost his mind, or something?” 

“Some day, I'll tell you, Lin,” breathed 
the girl—“if you're faithful. You must 
trust me now. If I don’t seem to trust 
you, please remember that nearly every 
man I've known has been bad." 

Just as nearly all the women that Lin 
Abbott had known had not measured up 
to specifications. 

She was standing close to him. There 
was in her eyes that which thrilled him 
strangely, Instinctively he reached for 
her. 

Angela Moreland ran like a frightened 
doe down the half-dark aisle and was 
gone. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A WEIRD SALUTATION. 


AFTER some thought, Abbott made 

his way out of the silent church. 
Once in the street, he noted that there 
was now a light in the old town hall, and 
he took a dependable-looking frontier- 
type revolver from inside his shirt and 
bent his footsteps in that direction. 

In the main room, which had been 
pressed into use as a tribunal of justice 
after the fortunes of the ill-fated colony 
had grown to be turbulent, nine men sat 
or knelt on the floor under a hanging 
lamp that held a gallon of oil; they were 
throwing wooden dice for the golden coins 
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that old Thunderin Jim had hoarded for 
his lone, loved daughter. 

Red Bill Wolfenden was “banking” the 
game, and, for a wonder, he was losing; 
doubtless it was a bait. Having seen this 
through a window, Lin Abbott hastened 
back to his schooner for Preacher Brown 
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and Long Distance Budd. He dared not | 


risk defeat by making a single-handed 
effort to recover the girl's money, because 
of the girl. 

When the nine disreputables saw Lin- 
derman Abbott, he.stood calmly just in- 
side a window, with his back against a 
wall, and held a frontier-type revolver 
trained upon them from a level with his 
right hip. 

"Surprise party, eh?” sneered red-: 
bearded Wolfenden, who sat flat on the 
floor with a little pile of gold between 
his knees. : 

"You guessed it," Lin Abbott quietly 
returned. “See how high you can reach, 
you rattlesnakes that robbed a woman!" 

Kneeling and sitting, they put up their 
hands in perfect unison. 

Abbott continued, snapping out each 
word: “I’m here to take three thousand 
dollars in gold money from you, and it 
doesn't matter much to me what I have 
to do to get it." 

Without taking his piercing gaze from 
them, he jerked his head toward the door 
and spoke to his men: “All right, 
Preacher. Watch "em, Long Distance." 

With distinct pleasure, Brown sprang 
to the task of collecting, while Long Dis- 
tance Budd stood by with a rifle. From 
hands, pockets, and the floor, Brown 
plucked shining yellow coins. The nine 
men assayed, roughly, a thousand dollars. 
The wizened little sea tramp tied it in 
à bandanna, and put it inside his shirt. 

"Come across with the other two thou- 
sand, Red Bill," Lin Abbott commanded 
sharply. 

"What'll you do," Wolfenden snarled, 
“if I don’t?” 

“But you will," Abbott replied confi- 
dently. “You see, I never forget a face, 
and I remember now exactly where it was 
that I saw you—you crawling, big red 
rattlesnake!” 

Wolfenden glared. He made a move- 
ment as though to go toward his hip. 
` Abbott poised his left hand to strike the 
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hammer of his triggerless six-gun, and 
Wolfenden’s right arm shot upward again. 

“Save yore powder, Lin!” called Long 
Distance Budd, his voice muffled by his 
drooping mustache. “Pll git him next 
time he tries that. Take his gun, 
Preacher!” 

Brown delightedly lifted an automatic 
pistol from the giant’s hip pocket. The 
giant’s eyes became filled with cunning. 

“Let me get up,” he growled, address- 
ing Abbott, “and I'll take you straight to 
the two thousand dollars.” 

“Get up,” said Abbott. 

Still with his arms in the air, the red 
Goliath rose. Hé was so tall that his up- 
ward-reaching hands touched the scroll- 
shaped ornament on the bottom of the 
great, hanging oil lamp. 

Before either Abbott or Budd could di- 
vine Wolfenden's desperate intention, he 
had hooked a finger into the lamp’s bot- 
tom ornament and broken the hangings; 
the bowl crashed to the floor; there was a 
Split second of darkness; then a smoth- 
ered explosion and sheets of burning oil 
covered the greater part of the large 
room. 

Abbott and his friend couldn't shoot 
at men who were running from fire. As 
a matter of fact, Abbott and his com- 
panions themselves found it necessary to 
get out of the way of the swiftly spread- 
ing flames. The interior woodwork was 
of pine, old and dry, and it caught 
quickly. 

Outside, a crimson glare streamed from 
the windows. Lin Abbott ran here and 
there, trying to find Red Bill Wolfenden 
in the tangled young jungle; Wolfenden 
had two thousand dollars of Angela More- 
land's money. When he found him, Red 
Bill was crouched in a copse of yellow 
bell and buginvillea that had gone wild. 

“Come out," Abbott called, “or I'll 
shoot. You're worth just as much to me 
dead as you are alive." 

*Put that gat down," Wolfenden dared, 
rising, “and Pl thrash you—you cow- 
ard!” 

“March out to the street,” ordered Ab- 
bott. '"There's a little less jungle in the 
street, and maybe you'll have a better 
chance—you're going to need it." 

Wolfenden was sure of his ability to 
whip this newcomer to Lonesome Key. 
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He marched eagerly, and the newcomer 
twice stepped on his heels. 

The old building was fast becoming a 
raging furnace, inside and out, and the 
street was fairly lighted when the pair 
reached it. Preacher Brown and Long 
Distance Budd had lined up the eight 
other men before the burning building 
and were holding them there. Abbott 
pointed to the Moreland home and ad- 
dressed Budd: 

“That house there with the lighted win- 
dows—there's a sick man in that house. 
You and Preacher must carry him aboard 
the schooner, and take along the girl and 
the old Indian woman that you'll find 
with him. But first I want you to watch 
this fight and see that I get a square deal 
in it; you'll have time then to save the 
people in that house.” 

He tossed his six-gun to Preacher 
Brown, who caught it deftly. Then he 
deliberately slapped Wolfenden’s bearded 
face hard. Red Bill went at Abbott with 
a roar of rage, led out with a terrific blow, 
and missed. Abbott placed a swift up- 
percut on Wolfenden’s chin, and the 
Goliath swore voluminously. Red Bill 
rushed again, delivered a blow that might 
have broken bones had it landed squarely, 
and received a fast right hook on the 
base of the jaw. 

“Go to it, Lin!” Long Distance cried 
muffledly. “I’m shore a-bettin’ on you!” 

Lin went to it. For that matter, the 
red giant went to it, too. The fighting 
became so furious that the onlookers half 
the time couldn’t see just how it was 
going, though the light of the fire made 
the jungly street as bright as day—the 
moon seemed sick and scared. Once Lin 


Abbott backed off, found Budd with his : 


gaze, and shouted: 

“Don’t forget the sick man—the people 
in the house with the lighted windows!" 

“We won't fo'git nothin’!” Long Dis- 
tance Budd shouted back in his moun- 
taineer dialect. “Give him a buster in 
the nese—I want to hear it scrunch!” 

While the two-man battle had been 
raging on and on, the fire had been 
spreading rapidly under a stiffening night 
breeze. Other houses had caught. Dead 
vegetation, in the streets and elsewhere, 
had taken fire. Then a strange thing 
happened, a thing so strange that even the 


fighters paused in their mad determina- 
tion to do damage to each other. 

From somewhere high up in the smoke- 
filled, spark-stabbed overhead, there came 
distinctly a weird and unnatural voice: 
“God be with you, Lin Abbott!” 

They stared upward aghast, the en- 
tire twelve of those men. There had 
been no mistake. The voice had come 
from high above, and it had said: “God 
be with you, Lin Abbott!” 


CHAPTER V. 
A KING OF A MAN, 


THE former plantation workers looked 
frightenedly at one another. Each 

wished to see, no doubt, whether the r^st 
had heard it. Then one of them, a 
chalky-faced and malarious Conch, began 
to gibber: 

“The soul o' Thunderin' Jim is passin’ 
now—it’s the soul o’ Thunderin’ Jim!” 

Like an echo came again “hat weird 
and unnatural voice from the smoke-filled 
sky. The frightened Conch gibbered in 
a whisper, and that whisper inaudible in 
the roar of the near-by flames: 
“The soul o’ Thunderin’ Jim is passin’ 
to 2 


*Long Distance," suddenly bellowed 
Linderman Abbott, “the house with the 
lighted windows is on fire now—hurry to 
it!” 

As a matter of fact, more than half of 
the dead town’s houses were now burning. 
Live coals had fallen in the dry grass of 
the coral-paved street, and this, too, was 
beginning to blaze. 

Brown and Budd drove Wolfenden’s 
eight cutthroats ahead of them and 
rushed to the Moreland home. À 

Red Bill Wolfenden, fearing neither 
man nor spirit, took advantage of Ab- 
bott’s slackening vigilance when he sent 
his men to the rescue of the Morelands 
and the Seminole woman. Red Bill drove 
a terrific left to Abbott’s throat, and Ab- 
bott went down like some inanimate 
thing. The giant was about to leap upon 
his supine antagonist, when the younger 
man rose like a steel spring and struck 
Wolfenden full in the face. 

“God be with you, Lin Abbott!”\came 
from beyond the aérial whirlpool of 
smoke and flame. 
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Red Bill Wolfenden had figured in 
sccres of fights, but never had he met 
an antagonist like this one—a man who 
simply would not be whipped. Red Bill 
took two more smashing blows full in the 
face, and then—he ran. A little way 
down the burning street he dived into a 
house that was ablaze over its'entire roof; 
half stark mad, he might have thought 
to find a weapon in there, or the thing 
that sent him might have been merely a 
wild desire to hide himself from Abbott's 
terrible wrath. But Abbott followed him 
—the man had Angela Moreland's two 
thousand dollars. 

In the musty old dining room, where 
cobwebs were thick: and dust covered 
everything like gray paint long dried, the 
giant found himself cornered. It gave 
him new strength, the strength of insane 
desperation. He backed against a wall, 
there in converging shafts of red light 
that shone through the cobwebby win- 
dows, and whined queerly as Abbott ap- 
proached him. 

“Had enough?” Abbott demanded. 

For answer, Red Bill bared his wolfish 
teeth and swore, and dived for the new- 
comer. The lanky figure of Long Dis- 
tance Budd filled the doorway then. 

“There ain’t nobody in that house!” 
Budd cried. “But the’s a girl out here 
a-pickin’ her way through the street— 
it’s all afire—a-lookin’ fo’ you, Lin— 
come on out!” 

The fighters had centered their atten- 
tion momentarily on Budd. Now Wolfen- 
den sprang for Abbott again. Abbott 
sent the Goliath reeling from a blow in 
the chest, and at the same time shouted 
to his man: 

“Take the girl to the schooner!” 

Budd hurried out to the street just as 
Abbott and the giant fell to the dust- 
covered floor locked in each other’s arms. 

Angela stood wringing her hands when 
the tall hillman reached her. Preacher 
Brown and the old Seminole woman were 
with her.. 

“Where is he—Lin Abbott?” Angela 
asked dazedly. i 

Budd pointed. “In thar. I’m afeared 
that house will fall in on him, but—he 
told me to take you to the schooner, and 
I'm a-goin’ to do it." 

Angela's own home had fallen in. 
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“But you must get him—you must bring 
him out!” she cried. 

“He knows his own business,” Long 
Distance drawled. “I can’t bring him 
out! He told me to take you to the 
schooner.” 

“T won't go!” 

“Then I'll haf to carry you.” Budd 
“I begs yore par- 
don, shorely. I—— My heavens, look 
thar!” 

The house was now completely wrapped 
in flames, and neither Linderman Abbott 
nor Red Bill Wolfenden had come out 
of it; they were trapped. Brown and 
Budd raced to it, ran around it, met in 
front of it. 

“Seen him?” Preacher Brown panted. 

“Fo’ the last time,” half-wept Long 


Distance Budd. “It aint no use, 
Preacher. It’s all over. See, the house 
is a-fallin’ in now. Come on. Le’s go 


back to the schooner. My heavens—it’s 
awful!” 

Budd turned sadly to Angela Moreland, 
picked her up in his arms, and turned 
as a man half blind toward the wharf. 
The girl hid her face against the lean, 
bronzed neck of Lin Abbott’s friend and 
sobbed. Following them went Preacher 
Brown and poor old Chuckaluskee, the 
faithful Seminole. 

A bank of black clouds had been creep- 
ing stealthily from the Gulf horizon 
toward the zenith. Rain began to fall 
almost before the little party had reached 
the schooner—the pouring, soaking rain 
of the tropics. If only it had come an 
hour earlier! 

In the schooner's cabin, under the yel- 
low beams of an old ship's lantern, An- 
gela Moreland sat huddled in Lin Ab-. 
bott's narrow, built-in bed and stared off 
at nothing in particular; her face was 
drawn in a sort of dull anguish, some- 
how like that of a child that didn't quite 
understand. On the floor beside the bed, 
Chuckaluskee squatted and also stared off 
at nothing in particular. Preacher Brown 
and Long Distance Budd sat at a small 
table, and either talked in whispers or 
were silent altogether. 

Toward sunrise, the pouring rain 
ceased. Budd rose, opened the cabin 
door, and looked out toward Lonesome 
Key and its tragic scenes of desolation. 
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“The fire’s all out now," he observed 
hopelessly. “But the rain was too late.” 

Yes; the rain had come too late. Budd 
left the door open and went back to the 
table, where he slumped into his chair. 

A quarter of an hour later, a remark- 
able thing happened. Over the schoon- 
er's railing there came Climbing two men 
—two blackened, burned, bruised, half- 
naked men—they were Linderman Ab- 
bott and Red Bill Wolfenden. Brown 
and the lanky Tennessean rushed out 
onto the deck. Angela stared as though 
she feared to believe that it was true. 

“Tie this rattlesnake’s hands and feet,” 
Abbott ordered, pointing to Wolfenden. 

Without question, the two men obeyed. 
The red Goliath did not offer an objec- 
tion; he was completely, everlastingly 
whipped. Bound securely, he sat down 
on the deck without a word. 

Lin Abbott then whispered to Long 
Distance Budd, and received a whispered 
answer. Another moment, and Abbott 
was in the schooner’s little cabin and 
kneeling stiffly at the bedside. Awk- 
wardly, boyishly, he took the girl’s hand 
in his. Old Chuckaluskee rose and crept 
soundlessly out. 

“But I thought you were burned to 
death!” Angela said weakly. 

Abbott smiled a bruised but happy 
smile. “There was a cistern under the 
house,” he explained, “and we found it. 
. The water was up to my shoulders, and 
we ended the fight in there. I’m sorry 
they missed getting your father out. Poor 
old Thunderin’ Jim, God love him, he was 
a man—a king of a man!" 

"He wasn’t there," said Angela, and 
her voice sounded small and far away. 
“He’s been dead for weeks. Chuckaluskee 
and I buried him secretly, one dark and 
rainy night. You see, Lin, I was afraid 
for Red Bill and his men to know that I 
didn’t have father to protect me; they’d 
have taken terrible advantage of it. I 
wanted to trust you when you came to 
me in the church last night, Lin, but— 
oh, I'd seen so many men that were so 
bad! I’m sorry now——" 

*So that's why you wouldn't let any- 
body go into the house to see him. He 
wasn't in the house." 

“Yes.” Angela nodded. 
forgive me, Lin?” 


*[ hope you 


*Of course," replied Abbott. He went 
on: “I got a third of your three thousand 
dollars back. The two thousand were in 
that big building where the fire started, 
and I guess we won't ever be able to find 
a cent of it. But Wolfenden is good for 
that much money. You see, Angela, I 
remembered where it was that I'd seen 
Red Bill—I never forget a face. It was 
in a picture on a wall of the sheriff's office 
in Key West, and there's exactly two 
thousand dollars reward for him for mur- 
der and bank robberies!" 

“Oh!” exclaimed Angela uncertainly. 

“Ves,” continued Linderman Abbott. 
“We could be married while we're in Key 
West collecting the reward, if you wanted 
to. Do you want us to do that, Angela?” 

“Of course!” Angela nodded. "You've 
won me. You deserve me; it is the right 
of the brave. You say my father was a 
king of a man. You, too, are a king of a 
man! I didn’t forget you any more than 
you forgot me, Lin, but I was afraid.” 

At that instant, there was a flash of 
gaudy color in the doorway, and a light 
touch on the edge of the bed. 

“Yours?” asked Abbott. 

“Ves.” Angela Moreland smiled. 
“When the house caught fire, we freed 
him. I taught him to say the six words 
that were always in my heart, Lin. Lis- 
ten!” 

She addressed the wise-eyed newcomer: 
“Tf you don’t talk, boy, you shan’t have 
a single thing to eat!” 

“God be with you, Lin Abbott!” said 
the parrot promptly. 


On the Jump 


THE purchase of two ex-army mules 

certainly livened up things in a cer- 
tain stable. The men were used to horses, 
but the newcomers called for a different 
sort of treatment. 

The boss went into the yard one morn- 
ing and found a man trying to harness up 
a mule who obviously disliked the idea. 
After watching the skirmishing for some 
time, the boss asked: 

“Does the mule ever kick you, Bill?” 

“No, sir,” replied Bill, keeping a wary 
eye on the animal; “but he often kicks 
where I’ve just been.” 


ORKING on a new type of motor, 
Jack Reese and his partner, Marcel 
Dejeans, were continually annoyed by Bar- 
ton Kline, general manager of Corbin Mo- 
tors, in which plant the two young men had 


formerly worked. Reese was hampered by 
lack of capital, but with his motor perfected, 
he intended to enter a car in the Girard Cup 
Race and hoped to win the ten-thousand- 
dollar prize. 

Reese was in love with Rita, daughter of 
his former employer, Joel Corbin, and Kline 
hoped to win the girl himself. He had 
framed up a case against young Gordon Cor- 
bin, Rita’s brother, in which Dolly Landon 
was concerned. 

Reese was invited to the Corbins home 
and was aghast to find that the occasion 
was the announcement of Rita's engagement 
to Kline. Dolly Landon was seated beside 
Reese. The Corbin manager was summoned 
away on urgent business and was about to 
kiss his fiancée good-by. Reese, enraged, 
started to his feet, when there was a sud- 
den crash, and all eyes were turned in his 
direction. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
HIS LAST HOPE GONE. 


H's close-set eyes blinking rapidly as 
the only indication of any repressed 
emotion, Barton Kline took charge of the 
situation brusquely. Dolly Landon had 
fainted. He gathered the limp form into 
his arms and quietly suggested to Rita 
that she lead the way to a bedroom. 
"It's nothing to be alarmed about at 
all" he told the guests. .‘‘No need to 
call a doctor, even. Miss Landon often 
has these spells. A slight heart disorder, 
you know. But she’ll be herself again in 
a few minutes.” 
The plant manager returned downstairs 
almost at once. He was smiling. “Just 


bw 


as I thought. Miss Landon is able to sit 
up already. She'll be the life of the 
party again before supper's over.” He 
glanced at his watch, and waved a hur- 
ried farewell. “I’m devilish sorry to have 
to desert this way, but I'll promise to 
make amends next time.” 

Dolly Landon, however, did not rejoin 
the supper party. Rita returned to the 
dining room alone, shortly after Kline 
had left, explaining that the girl had in- 
sisted on being left in the care of a maid 
only; she wished to rest quietly for a 
time, but would be down later if she felt 
able. 

The. supper proceeded lugubriously. 
Dolores Landon's illness had dampened 
the high spirits of the gathering. And 
Kline’s absence was another cause for 
general discomfort. Excepting Reese, the 
guests were the plant manager's friends, 
not Rita’s; and lacking his presence, a 
sense of constraint quickly developed. 
Rita did her best to be entertaining, but 
her somber eyes belied her smile. 

By ones and twos the guests departed. . 
There was no lingering over the demi- 
tasses; no gathering into little intimate 
groups to prolong an evening enjoyably 
spent. It was as if the atmosphere of 
quiet refinement about the Corbin home, 
Rita's superior breeding, had suddenly 
impressed themselves on Barton Kline's 
friends. At least the subdued manner of 
their leave-taking conveyed such an im- 
pression to Reese. 

He was left alone with Rita in the 
otherwise deserted reception hall. For 
a short time they stood staring at one 
another in silence. Then he spoke: 
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“What in the name of Heaven ever 
made you do this mad thing, Rita?” 
Characteristically, Reese drove straight at 
the heart of the question. 

“What mad thing?” the girl countered, 
smiling wearily. 

“Engaging yourself to Barton Kline! 
To a man you can’t possibly love, whom 
you can’t even respect. A traitor to his 
employer, a blackmailer, a thief!” 

Rita held up her hand in a pitiful ges- 
ture. “Jack, please don't! Please leave 
me. Don’t ask me to explain. I can’t. 
I won’t. You can’t help me in any way. 
And you're making it harder for me— 
can't you see? I must—I'm going to 
marry him!" 

*You're not!" Reese cried fiercely. 
*You're not going to marry him, Rita." 
He grasped her hands and forced her to 


face him. His voice softened. “You 
must confide in me. You can’t go it all 
alone, girl. You're in trouble. Kline’s 


holding something over you; I’d be blind 
if I didn’t see that. And I want to help 
you. You must tell me what it is.” His 
voice hardened again. “Tell me, or PH 
go-to Kline and beat the truth out of 
him with my fists!” 

Rita was looking up at him. Their 
eyes met, clashed. Suddenly the girl 
collapsed against him, the last remnant 
of her composure gone. She buried her 
face against his shoulder, sobbing bro- 
kenly. 

“Tt’s Gordon—my brother!" came the 
muffled admission. He's in terrible 
trouble—threatened with disgrace. It 
would break my father's heart if he 
knew!" 

*Your father knows nothing at all 
about Gordon's trouble? Your brother 
asked you to keep this from him?" 

“Dad knows nothing about it. He 
mustn't know or suspect—ever!" the girl 
cried. “Gordon drove. him up to San 
Francisco yesterday to attend some sort 
of a business conference. They'll be back 
to-morrow. Before leaving, my brother 
asked me to warn you about—about 
spending that money he lent you. He 
warned me against Barton Kline, too, but 
that was all I could get out of him. 

“Then—in the  afternoon—Barton 
called on me. He told me the facts about 
Gordon’s—predicament. He was hor- 


rible! He threatened my brother with 
disgrace and imprisonment unless—un- 
less Pd marry him. He demanded that 
our engagement be announced at once, 
before dad and Gordon got back. I had 
to consent, don’t you see?” She drew 
free from Reese’s arms with new de- 
termination. “And I'll go through with 
it, too. It’s the only way.” 

Reese accompanied her into the draw- 
ing-room, sitting down opposite her on a 
divan. 

“Pm not so sure it's the only way,” 
he said thoughtfully. “Kline is bluffing. 
I can’t tell you how I happen to know, 
Rita, but I’m positive of it. Kline traded 
your brother the only evidence he had 
against him—the only evidence that 
would stand in court—for my note for 
ten thousand dollars ái 

“He did? He admitted that?" Rita 
shook her head hopelessly. “But you 
don’t know how cunning Barton Kline is. 
He had that—that evidence photographed 
before he gave it up to Gordon! He 
offered to take me to his home and show 
me the copy. And he insisted that I 
invite that woman—Miss Landon—as a 
guest to-night. He wanted to hold her 
over me as an additional threat, I pre- 
sume, in case I weakened in going 
through with it.” f 

Reese jumped to his feet. “You must 
let me have a talk with Miss Landon at 
once—if her condition permits," he said 
purposefully. She's our last hope, but 
she can help you, I’m sure. And she 
wants to. She's already told me that. 
If Pm not very much mistaken, she's in- 
fatuated with Kline. Heaven knows why! 
But that's her reason." 

Reese's thoughts were racing as he fol- 
lowed Rita up the stairway. Dolly Lan- 
don knew about the copying of the origi- 
nal hotel register, he theorized. She had 
spoken to him of a photographer in Tres 
Arroyos to whom she would direct him. 
Evidently something of value was to be 
gained there. She most likely had all 
the details of Kline's scheme at her finger 
tips; the plant manager would have told 
her to assuage her jealous suspicions. 
Moreover, in planning the meeting for the 
next day, she had appeared most san- 
guine. Was it too far-fetched to hope 
that she had some means of access to 
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Kline's private papers? Might she not 
somehow have discovered the combina- 
tion to Kline's safe, where he would 
doubtless keep the incriminating copy? 

Reese's theories came to grief here. 
They butted into a solid wall of fact. 
Kline, to all appearances, was still un- 
aware of the loss of the motor'plans from 
his safe at the time of his hasty departure 
from the Corbin home. But the “plant 
representative from Detroit,” with whom 
he had gone to consult, must assuredly be 
the “dummy” inventor who was to take 
the drawings East for patenting. By 
now, the plant manager would have dis- 
covered the safe robbery. And finding 
his strong box not as impregnable as he 
had supposed, his first step would nat- 
urally be to remove the evidence against 
Gordon Corbin to a more secure reposi- 
tory. 

Rita knocked gently on the door of the 
bedroom into which Dolly Landon had 
been taken. A second maid, stupid 
enough in appearance, answered the sum- 
mons. 

'*Please ask Miss Landon if Mr. Reese 
may come in to see her for a moment," 
Rita requested. 

The servant looked her surprise. 
*Why, don't you know, Miss Rita?" she 
asked. “Mr. Kline said you did. He 
came up by the tradesmen's entrance and 
carried the lady down the back stairs 
to his machine. He said she wanted to 
see a doctor at once, but didn't wish to 
alarm the other guests. They went a 
good half hour ago." 

Rita and Reese went slowly down the 
stairs. The latter was in a brown study. 
His last hope had come a cropper. But 
he did not tell the girl that. 

“Don’t worry, Rita," he encouraged, 
as he put on his overcoat. ^I won't give 
up on this until the last man's hung. 
And Miss Landon gave me a hint or two 
that I can follow without her help. I 
think I'll have something encouraging to 
report to*you to-morrow. At the worst, 
I believe I know how I can convince 
Kline of the error of his ways." 

Rita drew close. A newly awakened 
fear showed in her troubled eyes. “You 
won't do anything desperate, Jack!" she 
begged. ‘Promise me that. I won't let 
you sacrifice yourself ——" 


“I won't do anything any other man 
wouldn't do, who—who———" He stopped. 
Rita was very close to him. Her slender 
fingers were still clenched about his coat 
lapels, where she had placed them in her 
intense effort to wring a promise from 
him that would mean his safety. In her 
eyes was a dawning understanding of all 


'that he had stopped short of saying. Nor 


did she draw away. 

It was a bitter-sweet moment Reese 
would never forget. He. knew now that 
Dolly Landon, with her penetrating 
woman’s intuition, had been right. He 
wanted Rita Corbin—wanted her more 
than all the world. It was no longer 
enough to worship her at a distance. He 
wanted her love—wanted to protect her 
and shield her and fight for her always. 
But it was not fair to trade on her emo- 
tions now, her leaning on his greater 
strength in an emergency. And he had 
not the right to ask her to marry a man 
in his present dubious circumstances. 

*Pll be careful,” he resumed quietly. 
“You needn’t worry on that score, Rita. 
And I'll call you up to-morrow to let you 
know how things are going. Or I’ll drop 
in to see you if my news is especially 
good. Tn the meantime, cheerio! as the 
English say. Well have this muddle 
straightened out in jig time.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE LITTLE GO-GETTER. 


[N the morning Reese started to follow 

up the single positive clew Dolly Lan- 
don had given him. From it, during the 
night, he had made several deductions— 
pieced together with what illuminatine 
information Rita had supplied: Barton . 
Kline had obtained a photograph of the 
hotel register sheet. But, reasoning from 
Dolly Landon's remark, it seemed prob- 
able that Kline had left the duplicating 
plate with the photographer who had 
done the work. 

That was the only solution Reese could 
find for the chance hint of Kline's ac- 
complice. And such a procedure would 
be quite in keeping with the plant mana- 
ger’s crafty ways. He would know that 
if things came to a showdown—if Joel 
Corbin's fighting spirit were finally en- 
listed to save his son's reputation—a de- 
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termined effort would be made to gain 
possession of the incriminating evidence. 
So by such an obvious—and therefore 
unsuspected—precaution, he could keep 
the whip hand regardless of eventuality. 

Consulting a directory, Reese found 
that there were two established photog- 
raphers in Tres Arroyos. But he met 
with signal failure on his visit to the first. 
In answer to a direct question, he was told 
pointedly that a customer's commission 
was never discussed with unauthorized 
people. That taught: Reese a valuable 
lesson. In his next attempt, he employed 
a subterfuge. He took a business letter 
from his pocket on entering the dingy 
premises of Carl Pfeffer, “Expert Photog- 
rapher,” and gave it over to the old 
German proprietor for inspection. 

“Can you make a clear photograph of 
that for me?” he asked. “Or don’t you 
handle that sort of difficult work?” 

Pfeffer squinted at the sheet for an in- 
terminable time. Reese’s heart dropped 
when it was returned to him. 

“I haf in der pigsher business been for 
forty years,” the German replied with 
cutting dignity. “I am an exbert photog- 
rapher. I gan maker der duplicate—aber 
it will cost you five taler. It iss not so 
easy." 

Reese considered dubiously. “But 
have you ever done any similar work? 
I'm in a hurry, and it's important. I 
can't afford to have the work bungled." 

Pfeffer dropped his spectacles in his 
agitation over this insult to his ability. 
“Bungled! Carl Pfeffer iss no bungler, 
young mans!"  Furiously he turned on 
his heel and ducked under the frayed cur- 
tain that divided off his “studio” from 
his living quarters. He flung back into 
the room brandishing two exposed pho- 
tographic plates. ‘“There—und_ there!” 
he cried pridefully, shoving them to Reese 
belligerently. “Look at them! Iss that 
bungling, hey?" 

Reese's hands trembled as he held the 
second:of the plates up to the light. Over 
its surface, he saw quickly, was stenciled 
a long row of names and addresses. And 
near the center, on two succeeding lines, 
he recognized the same bold chirography 
in which Gordon Corbin had written the 
agreement two days before and signed a 
check for ten thousand dollars. 


Without asking permission, Reese 
stepped out onto the sidewalk. There he 
held the plate up to the sun as if he 
wished to study its merits in a better 
light. But out of the corner of an eye 
he furtively watched an approaching pe- 
destrian. 

As the man came even with him, Reese 
stepped forward—still with his eyes up- 
turned to the negative. The two figures 
collided heavily. Reese stumbled back, 
half off his balance. The plate flew from 
his fingers and crashed down on the ce- 
ment in irreparable splinters. 

It was easier to mollify the German 
than Reese had anticipated. Fulsome 
praise of the ruined plate, coupled with 
cash payment for the new order, com- 


pletely restored Carl Pfeffer’s good 
humor. 
"Tt iss nothing," he said. “Der cus- 


tomer has der one copy which he ordered. 
Und he told me to throw away der plate 
in a month if he came not back. It has 
alretty one week been. If he comes back, 
I wil hoomer him by dupligating from 
der copy. But maybeso you should pay 
me for that, hey?" he suggested keenly. 

Reese handed over another five dollars 
to salve his constience for the deception 
and drove back home. He had been far 
more successful than he had dared to 
hope. He had destroyed the duplicating - 
plate; he had discovered that Kline had 
only a single print from the negative. It 
would be difficult to obtain that, of 
course, but not necessarily impossible. 
'There were ways, he reflected grimly, of 
breaking even the stubborn will of the 
plant manager. 

On this point, he decided to consult 
with Dejeans. He was determined to 
go it alone in the matter, but the little 
Apache might have some valuable pointers 
to offer. It had been so in the past. 

He called Dejeans from his work on 
the motor and took him up to the privacy 
of his bedroom to explain the situation. 
But the diminutive Frenchman listened 
only until he got the gist of the matter. 
Then, of a sudden, he was darting around 
the room like a madman. He rumpled 
his hair and wrung his hands. 

“Sacré damn!” he moaned. “Sacré, 
sacré damn! Ees it zat I am nevair to 
get even wiz Corbin? Ees it zat I must 
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lose t'irty t'ousand dollairs?" He darted 
into his room, returning with a smudged 
envelope, which he slit open with his 
stiletto. With a magnificent gesture of 
resignation he handed one of the papers 
it contained to his partner. 

"Ten t'ousand!" he exclaimed dramat- 
ically. 

Mouth agape, Reese stared at the docu- 
ment in dumfounded wonder. It was the 
note he had signed for Gordon Corbin's 
loan. On the back it bore a transfer to 
Barton Kline. 

“Twenty t'ousand more!" Dejeans laid 
down the second paper. 

It took but a hasty glance for Reese 
to realize its import. With a wild cry 
of elation, he flung his arms around De- 
jeans’ shoulders. 

*You confounded little go-getter, you!" 
he kept repeating. “You confounded 
little go-getter! How did you ever hap- 
pen to do it? 3 

Dejeans explained brazenly, not with- 
out pride of a sort. It appeared that he 
had felt urged to try conclusions with 
Barton Kline's safe a second time in 
order to recover the dangerous agreement 
Reese had signed. He had done this the 
night following Gordon's visit to Reese. 
In searching for the note, he had run 
across the copy of the hotel-register sheet. 
And it had struck him that this offered 
him an excellent means of bringing to 
time Gordon Corbin, who had called him 
a Paris gutter rat; not to mention the 
twenty thousand dollars Corbin had bid 
for it, which could be used to admirable 
advantage in the promotion of the Reese- 
Dejeans motor! 

^But now—pouf!" he finished, with a 
sigh of resignation. “It ees for you to 
decide, Jacques. Zose t’irty t'ousand dol- 
lairs—zcy are my gift to you!” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
- THE TRUTH AT LAST. 


ERHAPS ihe announcement ‘of the 
severance o: the Corbin-Kline en- 
gagement—following the betrothal party, 
as it did, by a scant twenty-four hours— 
was news worthy of the soace and specu- 
lation accorded it by society editors 
throughout southern California. But to 
the inhabitants of Tres Arroyos.at large, 


who depended largely on Corbin Motors 
for their well-being, this yielded the palm 
in interest to the simultaneous announce- 
ment of Barton Kline's resignation as 
plant manager. 

To Reese, however, possessed of certain 
inside information which none of those 
concerned had seen fit to hand on to the 
gentlemen of the press, a third satisfying 
development was known—one with an 
additional happy significance. At last 
the younger Corbin had asserted the la- 
tent manhood within him, and in a posi- 
tive, convincing manner. , 

Returning home from San Francisco 
with his father while Reese was explain- 
ing to Rita the fortunate turn events had 
taken during that morning, Gordon had 
broken in on them, already armed with 
the knowledge of his sister’s engagement. 
He had surmised its motive and de- 
manded explanations. Reese gave him 
the truth, with no mincing of words. And 
the boy, at last alive to the despicable 
part he had played, promptly took Reese 
to his father and made full confession to 
them both, sparing nothing. 

It was a painful and pitiful scene to 
Reese, seeing Joel Corbin’s pride in his 
only son die in a silent agony that was 
worse than reproach. The old land baron’ 
could have forgiven Gordon anything— 
anything except an admitted cowardice. 
There seemed no possible way of condon- 
ing that. 

Then, happily or unhappily, according 
to the point of view of the various partici- 
pants in what followed, Barton Kline ar- 
rived at that juncture to pay his respects 
to his betrothed. He was nattily attired 
in a new spring suit, and bore a florist’s 
box of American Beauty roses—a passing 
inspiration—to present to the object of 
his dubious affections. Probably he had 
not as yet discovered Carl Pfeffer’s first 
“bungle,” even had he knowledge of 
what was missing from Fis safe. He ap- 
peared entirely sure of himself. 

Some ten minutes later he was per- 
mitted to depart from the Corbin billiard 
room—where he had accompanied Reese 
and Gordon, not without remonstrance. 
He departed minus several more or less 
idle threats, his necktie and one wing of 
his collar, a few stray bits of cuticle 
about the face, and his position as the 
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Corbin plant's chief executive; not to 
mention his expectation of marrying Rita 
in good time. He retained most of his 
new suit, all of the American Beauty 
roses, and under his right eye what in 
fistic circles is sometimes designated as a 
“mouse.” His sedan might have been 
observed driving rather fapidly from the 
porte-cochere. 

Gordon Corbin, in almost equal dis- 
repair, lay on the billiard table, grinning 
and gasping for breath, while his father 
patched him up with court-plaster and 
styptic collodion. Old Joel, sinfully 
pleased, disguised a reborn pride in the 
boy as best he could under a gruff criti- 
cism of Gordon’s unpolished—if expedi- 
tious—pugilistic style. 

Reese tiptoed from the room, not to 
disturb the freshly realized ties which 
bound father and son together once more. 
He bade a hurried good-by to Rita, dep- 
recating her gratitude almost brusquely. 
He was sorrowfully aware that this fur- 
ther cause for intimacy between them 
must actually become a reason for in- 
creased restraint on is part. And de- 
spite Rita's hurt expression, he told him- 
self as he drove away that he had done 
the right thing. 

By helping as best he could in the emer- 
gency, he had no more than repaid Rita 
and her father for their many kindnesses 
to him. And only the success of the 
Reese-Dejeans motor—not through mak- 
ing capital of the Corbins’ gratitude— 
could ever permit him to tell Rita what 
his whole being, excepting his sturdy in- 
dependence, demanded of him. 

Reese returned to the making of the 
motor with a clear conscience. He had 
mailed his note for ten thousand dollars 
back to the plant manager in a type- 
writer-addressed envelope. That was a 
moral obligation, he felt, inasmuch as 
Gordon had told him that Kline had 
reimbursed him the amount of the loan. 

As for Kline's accusation that Reese 
had ‘robbed his safe—delivered in the 
Corbin billiard room—Reese stood in no 
fear of recourse being taken of the law. 
And he had noted that there had been no 
accompanying mention of what valuables 
were stolen. That transaction, along with 
Gordon's blundering attempt on the same 
night, would reflect equally on Kline now 


that there were several corroborative wit- 
nesses to the ex-plant-manager's illegal 
methods. 

The Reese-Dejeans Special was com- 
pleted in an amazingly short time—con- 
sidering the character of the workman- 
ship that went into it. Wherever pos- 
sible the motor parts were hand tooled. 
No labor was spared to make the most 
insignificant and unimportant unit a 
thing of strength and perfection. And 
the inventions Reese and Dejeans had 
worked so long to perfect tremendously 
increased the efficiency of the car, an effi- 
ciency new to the automotive world. 

Engineers had experimented in vain to 
contrive a successful nonfriction bearing; 
the Reese-Dejeans had that. Textbooks 
were unanimous in declaring it impos- 
sible to fuse copper and iron in a com- 
mercial way. The Reese-Dejeans had a 
copper cylinder jacket which gave radia- 
tion efficiency equaling or bettering the 
standard set by water-cooled systems. 
Running twenty-four hours steadily at 
high speed in an initial test in the work- 
shop, the motor was not unduly heated. 

Reese already had sent in his entry 
for the Girard Cup Race. This event, 
run, under the sanction of the A. A. A., 


` was to be of five-hundred miles duration, 


and was open to any driver capable of 
qualifying on the Capri Track at ninety 
miles an hour. The Special’s piston dis- 
placement was under the maximum al- 
lowed, and the gear ratio was sufficient 
to hurl it along at well over a hundred 
miles an hour—if the motor held such 
propelling power. 

It remained only to prove that to be a 
fact; to prove that and to get the “feel” 
of the car through driving it. For racing 
cars have idiosyncrasies no less individual 
than ships; in their ranks they have like- 
wise their “killers,” their hard-luck “hoo- 
doos," and their unresponsive steering 
gears. So, after limbering up the motor 
for several days in the workshop, Reese 
and Dejeans drove the car out to the de- 
serted highway early one morning to try 
it out. 

For miles the smooth concrete extended 
up the coast in an unbroken straight- 
away; an ideal testing ground. In the 
gray dawn there were none to watch and 
no motorists to be endangered. Reese 
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gradually increased the flow of gasoline. 
'The racer, resplendent in a fresh finish 
of maroon paint and new tires, purred 
into a greater speed without a vibration 
to mark the change. Dejeans held a stop 
watch ready and kept on the lookout for 
the starting point of a two-mile dash, 
previously measured off. < 
“Ready!” he shrilled. 


Like a thing alive, the racer picked up 


momentum. Under Reese's guidance it 
held the road perfectly, literally seeming 
to float along. in a minute and thirty 
seconds by the watch the finish marker 
was passed. Dejeans made a rapid com- 
putation, and shook his head disappoint- 
edly. 

“Not so good,” he said. 
miles an hour." 

Reese laughed exultantly. “I didn't 
dare to let it out this first time. It may 
be a little stiff yet. And we have plenty 
of time to burn up our rubber before we 
go North for the race. But she'll roll 
with the best of 'em, Marcel. She's a 
traveling fool! With ordinary luck, we'll 
show a clean pair of heels to the field at 
the Capri Track. I’d stake my life on it." 

The tests continued morning after 
morning. It was only natural that some 
slight defects should develop; but none 
of these reflected on the sterling quality 
of the motor. The spring suspension 
was modified slightly. The oiling sys- 
tem was improved in one or two minor 
details to safeguard the extreme demands 
of track racing. And the Reese-Dejeans 
Special, thus bettered, continued to course 
over the two-mile dash in the gray light 
of dawn with ever-increasing speed. De- 
jeans’ stop watch indicated a speed of one 
hundred and ten miles per hour on the 
last of a week's trials. And still the 
motor held a reserve power far in excess 
of competitive requirements. A pace of 
two miles a minute, steadily maintained, 
would take the checkered flag from the 
fleetest car ever seen on a track, Reese 
told Dejeans. 

*But well let it out to-morrow," he 
said. “I’m just kid enough to be curi- 
ous to see how it feels to travel over the 
ground at two miles a minute or better. 
And itl be our last chance before we 
drive up to the track." 

It was Reese's desire to be on hand at 
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the Capri Speedway in advance of the 
other entrants, if possible. He wanted 
to gain confidence and experience on the 
banked mile-and-a-quarter bowl well be- 
fore even the qualifying laps had to be 
run. That was simple prudence, even 
though his invaluable training as pilot of 
a combat plane had taught him the ulti- 
mate of speed and the last word in quick- 
witted maneuvering. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
AT THE BAR OF JUSTICE. 


HAT afternoon Reese went to the 
Ties Arroyos Bank and withdrew 
the last of his capital in the form of a 
cashier' check. He intended to deposit 
it again in a San Francisco bank when 
he went North and draw more handily 
from *here to defray the expense of a pit 
c: 24 and race replacements. 

As he left the bank, he encountered 
Barton Kline. He would have preferred 
to avoid the man, but the other was 
plainly waiting for him; and to have 
ignored the suave salutation might have 
been construed as arising from fear or a 
sense of guilt. Inasmuch as Reese felt 
neither, he stopped and waited for the 
other to come up. 

“T understand you've entered a car in 
the Girard Cup Race, Reese," Kline be- 
gan briskly, with no hint of remaining 
animosity because of their recent differ- 
ences. “Is that true?” 

“It is." Reese spoke constrainedly. 
“You know where you stand in my esti- 
mation, I presume, Kline. So I don’t 
suppose you're questioning me out of 
idle curiosity.” 

“You're a very astute young man.” 

“Well?” 

Barton Kline put another question for 
answer: “Are you seriously counting on 
finishing in the money?” 

“Certainly! Id be a fool to enter if I 
didn’t think I had a chance of placing.” 

“First place?” 

“Possibly.” 

“Would you like to bet on your 
chances?” 

“Tm not a gambler.” 
turn away. 

“Wait!” Kline persisted. “I’m going 
to offer you a proposition that you can’t 


Reese started to 
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refuse if you have an ounce of sporting 
blood in you. Pll bet you even money, 
any amount, that you won't place at all 
in the first five to cross the finish line!” 

“J don't care to consider it, thanks." 

* Afraid, eh?" Kline jeered, his manner 
undergoing an abrupt change. “Not even 
game to back your American Rolls-Royce 
on a five-to-one shot!" 

Reese's face flooded with color at the 
taunt. His jaw bulged out.  Kline's 
mocking smile had always irritated him 
and aroused his resentment. Now it in- 
furiated him. Ever impulsive, it was im- 
possible for his pugnacious nature to re- 
fuse a direct challenge from one whom he 
had good reason to regard as his most 
vindictive enemy. Moreover, this chal- 
lenge belittled the capability of the 
Reese-Dejeans motor and questioned his 
faith in it. “He stepped closer, so pur- 
posefully that Barton Kline retreated a 
pace. Y 
“Listen, Kline!" he said tensely. “I 
know. you've got. something up your 
sleeve. You must have. You've never 
seen my car perform, to my knowledge; 
you don't know what it's capable of. 
And you're the kind that wouldn't play 
penny ante without a marked deck. But 
1 don't give a cuss! 

*Here's a proposition for your sport- 
ing blood," he plunged on recklessly. 
*Gordon Corbin has told me that he has 
transferred to you the note for the ten 
thousand dollars I borrowed of him. I 
have that money in the bank ready to 
pay you on demand. I’m ready to set- 
tle now. But if you want to sign an 
agreement giving me until one week after 
the race to meet the note, I'll wager you 
the ten thousand, even money, that I do 
place in the first five. If I win, you give 
me the note to destroy. If I lose, you 
get the Reese-Dejeans bearing.  Prob- 
ably I won't have a cent in the world to 
pay you otherwise. That's how far I'm 
game to back my motor." 

* Done!" Kline agreed. 

Before posting the bet with a stake- 
holder, however, Reese telephoned De- 
jeans to get his consent to the gamble. 
But as he had anticipated, the little 
Frenchman was eager to share the risk. 

“Sacré damn, yes!” Dejeans cried. “It 
ees ze suckair money. And, voilà! Ze 


patents are in your name. Put zem all up 
if zis feesh would t'row away ze money!" 

Reese, however, was too prudent for 
that. The small voice of reason was al- 
ready telling him that he was playing an- 
other man's game in accepting the bet 
at all. Kline, he knew, was no gambler 
by nature; he played only pat hands. 
Hence there must be something behind 
this "sporting proposition," eminently 
fair and aboveboard though it was to all 
outward appearance. 

It was too late, however, to back out; 
the agreement was made. And Reese 
knew that he would never have reneged, 
after going so far, even were he gambling 
against a more gracious opponent than 
Barton Kline. So the money was put 
up. And Reese returned home with ihe 
disquieting memory of Kline's parting 
smile—mocking, as ever, and triuic- 
phant—to keep him awake and restl ` 
during the long hours of the night. 

At four o'clock—an hour before dav» 
—the alarm clock startled him bolt up- 
right in his bed. With a sheepish grin 
for his unusual case of “nerves,” he shut 
off the bell and began to dress. On the 
cot against the opposite wall of the work- 
shop Dejeans was already sleepily rolling 
a cigarette. "Together now they shared 
the night watch over the completed racer. 
And this was their customary hour of 
arising during the testing of the motor; 
it insured them the safety of a deserted 
highway on which to make their trials. 

Dejeans toüched a match to his ciga- 
rette and inhaled deeply. “Me,” he said 
yawning, *I am glad zis ees ze last time 
we must get up so early. Zose clock 
makes me seeck like ze army reveille!” 

But no sleepiness could long endure 
under the exhilarating spell that came 
with the sweeping motion of the racer 
well under way. The air had a bite and 
healthy tang to it, beating on the faces 
of the partners crouched down behind 
the cowl. Dawn was just breaking as 
they reached the highway. The land- 
ward horizon was a soft pastel of crimson 
and amethyst. And „the concrete road- 
way lay into the distance, gray, deserted, 
and perfectly smooth, straight as an ar- 
row. 

“Get ready!” Dejeans warned, as he 
caught sight of the signboard, well ahead, 
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that was the first marker for the sprint. 
In a second, it seemed, they were abreast 
of it. 

“Gol” 

From a running start at comparatively 
low speed—a mile a minute—the racer 
accelerated marvelously. With a drum- 


ming roar, with flames shooting from the 


side ports, it skimmed the highway like 
a streak of crimson light. Faster, and 
still faster; hillside, trees, electrical poles 
—all merged into a fantastic blur. The 
wind, screaming, was shunted aside. 

Reese threw out the clutch and let the 
racer coast on to an easy stop. 

“How long?” he asked. Dejeans 
peered down at the stop watch. He 
looked again. “Fifty-seven seconds," he 
answered in an awed whisper. “Bettair 
zan two miles a minute!” 

“Some!” Reese grinned elatedly. “And 
she wasn’t all the way out at that.” 

He threw the gears into reverse and 
started to turn. But before he could 
get well under way, a motor cyclist turned 
into the highway from a side road, inter- 
cepting them. The rider held up his 
hand for them to stop. A star showed on 
his leather jacket. He spoke in a taciturn 
growl, handing over a slip of paper al- 
ready made out. 

“Pinched for speedin’. And don’t 
ramble over thirty goin’ back to town. 
Ill be following you the whole way.” 

Reese started to remonstrate, but was 
cut short. 

“Tell it to the judge, brother, at ten 
o'clock. I’m too sleepy to understand.” 

A mile farther along a second motor 
cyclist joined the first. They compared 
stop watches as they rode along abreast 
the racer. Something like admiration 
showed for an instant on the taciturn 
one’s face. 

“Tt’s a wonder this concrete didn’t roll 
up and follow you at a hundred and 
thirty per,” he called to Reese. “But 
Lord help you when the judge gets hold 
of you; no one else can!” 

And Reese found that he stood in need 
of aid when his case was called to the 
bar of justice. Old Judge Ennis was a 
self-constituted terror to speeders, known 
for his harsh sentences throughout south- 
ern California; moreover, he was a notori- 
ous “bawler out” of his victims. 


“Reese,” he said in pronouncing sen- 
tence, *you have pleaded guilty to driv- 
ing in excess of two miles a minute over 
a public highway. I have been informed 
by a prominent citizen who reported your 
flagrant case that this is a customary 
practice of yours. If so, you are an idiot 
—more dangerous to the Commonwealth 
than a maniac! I should like to sentence 
you like a common felon. Unfortunately, 
I cannot; you have injured no one." 

After this somewhat ambiguous state- 
ment, his honor pronounced the judg- 
ment of the court: “Fifteen days in jail 
or complete suspension of your driving 
privilege for six months!" 

“But I must drive in the Girard Cup 
Race two weeks from now!" Reese pro- 
tested. 

“You should have thought of that be- 
fore," Judge Ennis replied acidly. ‘The 
penalties of the law aren't prescribed for 
the comfort of violators. The sentence 
stands. Choose your alternative.” 

Dejeans sprang from his seat far back 
in the courtroom. “Sacré damn!" he 
cried. “It ees zat you do not onder- 
stand 

“Order!” barked the judge. 

But Dejeans, beside himself with anx- 
iety and excitement, continued to pour 
forth a torrent of words, when he was 
again ordered to silence. 

judge Ennis nodded to the bailiff and 
pointed his trembling gavel at the irate 


Frenchman. “Ten days for contempt!” 
he thundered. “No alternative!" 
Again, it appeared, the calculating 


brain of Barton Kline had scored disas- 
trously against the partners. For there 
was no doubt in the mind of either of 
them as to the identity of the “promi- 
nent citizen" who had informed Judge 
Ennis of their early-morning tests. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
WITH HOPE RENEWED. 


REESE accepted his misfortune with the 

best grace he could muster. There 
was no denying the seriousness of the 
predicament he was in, however., And 
Dejeans’ temporary incarceration made 
the situation even more desperate. Nat- 
urally Reese had instantly decided to . 
choose the penalty oí losing all driving 
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privilege for six months as the lesser evil 
of the alternatives offered him. And in 
the same moment he had decided that 
Dejeans should drive the Special in the 
Girard Race in his stead. But the im- 
pulsive Frenchman had made that im- 
possible the next second by foolishly con- 
testing the decision of Judge Ennis. . 

As matters stood, therefore, the Reese- 
Dejeans would have to be piloted by some 
other if it were to compete in the race 
only a little over a fortnight distant. De- 
jeans would be out of jail before that 
time and could still ride as mechanician; 
but it would be tempting Providence for 
him to drive after having only three or 
four days in which to familiarize himself 
with the Capri Track. In addition, Reese 
understood that the qualifying iap would 
have to be run several days in advance 
of the race. 

Reese left the courtroom, after a hur- 
ried farewell to the disconsolate Marcel, 
with a tentative plan of action already 
made. He hired a trustworthy watch- 
man to stand guard over the racer dur- 
ing his absence and caught a noon auto 
stage for Los Angeles. There, he tele- 
phoned an official of the Beverly Hills 
Speedway with whom he was slightly 
acquainted. Luck was with him. The 
other was able to put him immediately in 


touch with an unengaged racing driver . 


of ability and experience—one, however, 
who had won no spectacular success. 

*Muldoon is a good, heady pilot," the 
official said, “and his record is A 1. He's 
a square shooter. But he's never had a 
really first-class car under him. He's 
been a whipper-in with the Lansing team 
until this season. But he quit them 
in a huff when they wouldn't give him a 
decent boat. Look him up, anyhow. He 
may be just the man you want." 

Reese found that the Los Angeles ad- 
dress given him by the other was that of 
a garage; and he found big Jimmy Mul- 
doon working there for mechanic's wages. 
The black-haired Irishman, muscled like 
a bull, crawled out of an overhauling pit 
in response to Reese’s question. But his 
ready smile left him when Reese ex- 
plained the nature of his business. 

“No, sir! I’m through with the racin’ 
game," Muldoon said positively. “Ive 
been the goat for years on every track 


from Sheepshead Bay to Cotati, and I’m 
through -shovin' hacks acrost the finish 
after the stands are empty. I never 
won a race. I never had a chance to. 
And- if I ever go back, I’m goin’ to be 
sure I've got a heap beneath me that 
won't hit even the high spots. Jimmy 
Muldoon's through and finished as an 
also-ran. So there you are! Did you 
ever hear of any special winnin’ from a 
classy field like the one that will turn 
out for the Girard Race?" 

*I suppose you're familiar with the 
plan of the Capri Track, aren't you?" 
Reese countered. 

“T am," replied Muldoon, “and I'm 
here to tell you, friend, that it’s the best 
laid out for its size in the world, bar 
none. The Girard is goin’ to see some 
records fall.” 

“Could you do a hundred and thirty 
on the straightaways?” Reese asked ten- 
tatively/ 

“Can a darky shoot craps! I'll say i 
could—if there’s a car that could stand 
the grind.” 

“Td pilot my car myself," Reese said, 
“only I was arrested for speeding this 
morning, and my driving privilege was 
suspended for six months ? 

i “Sorry,” Muldoon interrupted, “but 

"I was doing a hundred and thirty an 
hour on the highway,” Reese let drop 
casually, “and wasn’t wide open at that.” 

“A hundred and th ^ Muldoon 
stared incredulously. “On the level? Or 


are you kidding me?” 


“On the level. You'll find it on record 
in Judge Ennis’ court. I don't xnow how 
you feel about it, but the old boy seemed 
to think that was going some!" 

Big Jimmy Muldoon glanced at the 
clock hooked onto a spike in the wall. It 
was on the stroke of five. 

*Oh, well!" he sighed, unhooking his 
overalls. ‘This makes the third job I’ve 
quit this month. I just can't seem to be 
satished. But what's the diff? Some 
fools are made, and some are born raciag 
drivers. That's me all over, Mabel. I’m 
hired!" 

The eager Irishman returned to Tres 
Arroyos with Reese that night. Reese 
had become entirely convinced of the 
other's honesty, aside from the recom- 
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mendations and spotless record he had. 
Furthermore, Muldoon knew the finan- 
cial ins and outs of the racing game 
thoroughly. And as his pay, aside from 
expenses, was to be half of whatever 
prize money he made, he quickly discov- 
ered several sources which might be made 
to yield an additional profit. 

He promised to get bonus contracts 
from every company that had equip- 
ment on the Reese-Dejeans—from spark 
plugs and tires to gasoline and oil. A 
win would mean several thousand dollars 
from those sources for advertising priv- 
ileges, he said. Then there was the lap 
money—twenty-five dollars for each lap 
a driver led the field—another ten thou- 
sand to shoot at. 

Reese saw that if victory fell to the 
Reese-Dejeans, even with the profit di- 
vided, he would have ample funds to 
build the first demonstration car, And 
the wager with Kline would net enough 
to establish a showroom in Los Angeles 
or San Francisco where the machine 
could be exhibited to possible investors. 
On paper it.all looked as good as his. 
The Reese-Dejeans could ramble with the 
best of them; and Muldoon, an able man, 
was out to make a name for himself. 

Reese, however, was beginning to real- 
ize the tremendous mistake he had made 
in gambling with Barton Kline. Prac- 
tically, by so doing, he had put a pre- 
mium on Kline's sinister schemings. And 
the arrest that morning was only the 
first of the crippling attempts that might 
be expected before the race. The Geneva 
Corporation's field man would bend 
every effort toward keeping the Reese- 
Dejeans from making a favorable show- 
ing. But it was impossible to forecast 
from what direction the next blow would 
fall, so Reese had to be content with put- 
ting Muldoon on his guard. 

The big Irishman refused to become 
alarmed. “These racing crews are the 
best bunch of clean sports in the world," 
he said. *“It’s a religion with them, al- 
most, to play the game square. I'll hand- 
pick my pit team; there'll be no dirty 
work from the inside; mark that. And 
- nobody I don't know ain't right'll get 
within shootin' distance of this Darby 
of ours. All I ask is fair racin’ luck, and 
we'll show the cockeyed world!" 


„The Special was in perfect shape. 


Reese devoutly hoped that such would 
be the case; but it was with a vague 
presentiment of hovering disaster that 
he watched Muldoon start the racer on 
the long drive up to the Capri Track 
early the following morning. At the last 
moment, he had decided not to go along. 
Mul- 
doon was trustworthy and competent. 
And the Irishman, with his big chance at 
last accorded him, had enough at stake 
to assure his utmost vigilance in safe- 
guarding the machine from harm. 

Considering all that, Reese felt that 
he could employ the time before the race 
to better advantage than in loafing about 
the speedway. Too, when near the slen- 
der, low-hung racer, there was the con- 
stant hungering urge to ignore Judge 
Ennis’ harsh sentence—to sit behind the 
motor he had perfected and drive faster 
and still faster to the siren spell of its 
powerful, pulsing rhythm. 

'That, however, was out of the ques- 
tion. For six months even the services 
of the rattletrap flivver must be dis- 
pensed with. Judge Ennis had indeed 
chosen a heartbreaking means of im- 
pressing the legal limits of speed on one 
unhappy violator. And had that “promi- 
nent citizen," Barton Kline, chanced to 
pass Mother McGuire's driveway at the 
moment the maroon speedster glided 
from it, he might have found a perverted 
satisfaction in viewing the dejected 
watcher who stood staring after it, anx- 
ious and brooding, like one whose eyes 
and heart follow a ship going hull down 
on the horizon. 

As a matter of plain truth, there was 
another reason to prohibit Reese’s »going 
to the Capri Track at this time. He was - 


. Short of money. By remaining at Mother 


McGuire's, he could live half as cheaply 
as at some San Francisco hotel. And the 
saving of forty or fifty dollars was of 
prime necessity now. Muldoon’s living 
expenses for two weeks would entirely 
consume the slender surplus that had 
been set aside for emergency use. Even 
as it was, Reese feared that he would 
have to dispose of some of his cherished 
personal effects to make the trip a day 
or two before the race. 

He was spared this sacrifice, however, 
through Rita's kindness. Making a call 
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on her late in the week, she invited him 
to motor up with the Corbins and share 
their reservations in the grand stand. 
Her father and Gordon added their in- 
sistence, so Reese finally capitulated. 

He had intended to become one of the 
pit team for the Reese-Dejeans, but a 
little thought showed him the foolish- 
ness of this. The pit crew was limited 
to five men by track regulations, and he 
saw the advantage of leaving this work 
to men specially skilled in it. Where 
seconds counted, it was better to make his 
personal desires subservient to greater 
efficiency. 

Big Jimmy Muldoon wrote that his 
service crew was the most expert on the 
speedway and absolutely to be trusted. 
And his daily reports to Reese, tele- 
graphed the last week, glowed with op- 
timism and faith in the Special. He had 
qualified at ninety-six miles an hour, but 
under wraps, so he said, to keep other 
pilots from getting a line on his speed. 
Remaining a dark horse until the last 
moment had many advantages. The 
motor was behaving perfectly, too; the 
car handled splendidly; and with De- 
jeans now on hand to manage the final 
tuning-up, it was “a lead-pipe cinch we 
can’t land worse than second or third.” 

Such was the last heartening message 
Reese received before leaving Tres Ar- 
royos with the Corbins the day before 
the race. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE MAD RUSH FOR VICTORY. 


HE whole world, it seemed, was 
headed for the Capri Track on the 
glorious spring day that was to make or 
mar the fortunes of the partners. Driv- 
ing down the peninsula from San Fran- 
cisco, where they had spent the night 
at the Palace Hotel, the Corbin party 
found the highway choked with a solid 
stream of southbound machines. The 
Girard Cup Race, while not offering as 
great .a purse as some, was the recog- 
nized classic of the California racing sea- 
son. And in the eyes of all motordom a 
victory here was as signal an achieve- 
ment as winning the checkered flag in 
the great Indianapolis annual. 
Reese threw aside all anxiety and gave 
himself up to the pleasure of Rita’s com- 


pany. Dejeans had telephoned from the 
track early that morning, reporting all 
well with the Special; and the little 
Frenchman was enthusiastic over Mul- 
doon’s rare driving ability. So victory 
or defeat rested on the knees of the gods; 
worry could change the result not one 
iota; and this day with Rita—the last 
one ever, Reese had decided, if Muldoon 
and the Reese-Dejeans failed irretriev- 
ably—must be made to yield all happi- 
ness. 

Owing to the unexampled turnout of 
motorists to attend the opening of the 
Capri Track, with consequent trouble in 
parking, the Corbin party did not reach 
their box until the last moment. They 
had barely time to settle themselves and 
look over the various entrants in the 
race before the last signal bomb ex- 
ploded. Broadside to them, in perfect 
rank and file, glistened the flamboyant 
colors of twenty-odd roaring, unmuffled 
racing monsters. White and red, yellow, 
black, or checkered, with drivers and 
mechanicians laughing, stern, or indiffer- 
ent, they waited motionless but vibrant, 
ready for the grueling contest that would 
mean injury or death or bitter disap- 
pointment to the many who rode; vic- 
tory and the rewards of victory to the 
chosen few. 

Reese touched Rita’s arm lightly. “It’s 
a great sight, isn’t it?” 

She nodded. “Which is yours?” 

“No. 12,” be answered softly, pride 
catching at his throat. ‘“That’s our car, 
Rita—the maroon one—next to the outer 
rail." 

Below them they saw the shining, low- 
hung Special, with Big Jimmy Muldoon, 
hooded and goggled, lounging over the 
wheel. Beside the pilot fidgeted the 
gnomelike, diminutive form, dwarfed by 
comparison, that must be Marcel De- 
jeans. 

“Its beautiful, Jack—perfect!” the 
girl said earnestly. “And youll win, 
I know, because—well, because you de- 
serve to. You've always played fair; 
you've fought your way to this against 
tremendous odds.” An almost imper- 
ceptible shudder passed over her tense 
body. “But it seems terrible that men 
must risk their lives just—just to provide 
a spectacle like this.” 
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*Youre wrong there, Rita," Reese 
replied quietly. “It’s endurance con- 
tests such as this that have perfected the 
motor car. It’s the acid test. The fit 
survive, as in everything, and the weak 
fall by the wayside. To-day will decide, 
for instance, just how good the Reese- 
Dejeans bearing is. It will decide whether 
our air-cooled motor—the first ever en- 
tered in such an event—can stand com- 
parison from every angle with the water- 
cooled type. If we win, we’ve written a 
new page in automobile history. If we 
go bust, so to speak—well, somebody may 
write a funny poem and immortalize us 
like Darius Green and his flying ma- 
chine!" 

‘Rita’s laughing answer was cut short 
by the starting of the pace lap. In 
squads of four, like a well-drilled pla- 
toon, the racers rolled into motion be- 
hind the pace car, once around the ellip- 
tical bowl. Then the pace car, well in 
advance, darted off the track. On the 
bridge, the starter’s flag poised, fell. A 
tumultuous, eager cheer welled up from 
' the stands, With a thundering roar, the 
first rank of four lunged across the start- 
ing line; the second, third, and fourth 
followed, off to a perfect start. In a 
dizzying riot of color and sound, the 
Girard Cup Race was under way! 

Reese, of course, had eyes only for 
the maroon Special, for No. 12, with 
Big Jimmy Muldoon already striving for 
an advantage before the first turn was 
reached. A flame-red Mercedes was lead- 
ing. The remaining three of the first 
rank were still neck and neck—a Sun- 
beam, a black Italian car, and a Peugot. 
The second rank was beginning to string 
out. The third was closing in on the 
heels of it. And the Reese-Dejeans, hur- 
tling forward like an unleashed grey- 
hound, was already nosing past these 
along the outer rail. 

Jimmy Muldoon, the pilot who had 
never won, who had never until now had 
his chance, was at last making his long- 
delayed bid for fame. At the second 
turn, he had headed all but the leading 
four. On the straightaway, fronting the 
grand stand, he glided by the Italian, the 
famous Torrano, amid wild acclaim. 

It was grim and reckless driving, with 
death an ever-present menace. Inches 


and split seconds, sometimes, and the 
most artful control, changed foolhardy 
risks into consummate skill, earning the 
breathless applause of the spectators. 
And the Reese-Dejeans was rolling on. 
Pistons beating, thundering along, it 
rocketed onward in stubborn pursuit of 
the three leaders. Close in back swept 


' Torrano, the mad Italian, who had won 


last year’s Grand Prix. Behind him 
strung the field, with many of the world’s 
best pilots still far from beaten. 

Reese, gripping the edges of his seat, 
watched enthralled. He saw the Sun- 
beam fall back into third place behind 
the Peugot.. He saw the Peugot head 
the flame-red Mercedes on the far turn. 
And he saw the Reese-Dejeans pass the ' 
Sunbeam, closely trailed by the black 
Italian car. 

Positions were changing rapidly on the 
scoreboard. The first lap went to the 
Mercedes; the second to the .Peugot. 
Jimmy Muldoon took the third. And 
the fourth and the fifth! Only the score- 
board could tell positions now; places had 
lost meaning in simply following the 
flashing, pounding streaks that circled 
endlessly past the stands. But the Reese- 
Dejeans and Muldoon, dark horses both, 
were beginning to draw the amazed at- 
tention of the concourse. An air-cooled 
motor, an obscure pilot, a freak special, 
and a maniac Irishman! It was little 
less than effrontery for them to lead the 
van of the world’s best cars. Yet the 
sympathies of the spectators went out to 
the unknowns. They were cheered to 
an echo on every record-smashing circuit 
of the ten successive laps they led. 

Torrano, however, was creeping up. 
With shining eyes, Reese watched Mul-. 
doon hold the lead over the Italian by 
the sheerest skill and daring. A wearing 
duel developed for supremacy. The 
Reese-Dejeans never faltered., Neither 
did the black Italian car. Speed and 
more speed! Faster and still faster! The 
eyes blurred in following the dizzying 
sweep of the speed-hungry monsters. 

"Then the big Irishman began to take 
fewer chances. He had tried out his car 
at its best and found it not wanting. He 
was content to settle down shortly to a 
pace of one hundred and twenty miles 
an hour and let the law of averages get 
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in its deadly work. After all, while not 
exactly comparable to the hare and tor- 
toise, it is a steadily maintained speed 
that wins endurance contests, not bril- 
liant, sporadic flashes. 

Torrano, o: the other hand, continued 
to accept risks that left the crowd mo- 
mentzriily dumb. And hé got away with 
them, miraculously, for a time. On the 
thirteenth lap he wrested the lead from 
Muldoon and held it continuously for 
ten miles. But the Irishman dogged his 
heels, and went to first place again after 
that distance. 

The race settled down to the grueling 
contest of endurance—man and ma- 
chinery—it actually was. Cars began to 
drop out here and there. A Spanish car 
limped from the track. One of Mul- 
doon’s old teammates on the Lansing 
crew quit with carburetor trouble. The 
Peugot threw a tire on a turn and nar- 
rowly escaped wrecking the machines 
bunched behind it. 

At the end of one hundred laps the 
scoreboard showed that the flame-red 
Mercedes had taken five, the Peugot one, 
and the Sunbeam four. Torrano, the 
popular favorite to win, and Muldoon 
had nearly equally divided the remaining 
ninety. And the Reese-Dejeans was run- 
ning first once more after dropping a 
close lead to the Italian for several laps 
because of a rear-tire blowout. It had 
not been to the pits once because of 
engine trouble. 

Reese turned proudly to Joel Corbin. 
“Well, what do you think of the Reese- 
Dejeans now?" he asked, laughing. 
“Do you still maintain that it hasn’t a 
chance to wedge out a place in the auto- 
mobile industry?” 

The old manufacturing magnate low- 
ered his field glass and rubbed his tired 
eyes. “You’ve almost convinced me, my 
boy!” He smiled. “And if that wild 
Trishman of yours doesn’t break his neck 
before the finish, I’m sold on the merits 
of your car, by Godfrey! If the Reese- 
Dejeans finishes at better than a hundred 
an hour—let alone placing in the prize 
money—Il see that you get backing of 
the right sort, if I have to go out and 
beg it. Your patents for air-cooling 
alone, if successful, will be worth——” 

He was cut short by a scream from 


Rita. The surrounding stands seemed 
to be rising in a living mass. Reese’s 
heart seemed to stop beating as he looked 
from his superior height over the heads 
of intervening watchers. No. 12, the 
maroon Reese-Dejeans Special, out of 
control, was careening across the track 
at the turn. Torrano, tailing tight be- 
hind, swerved instantly, and with a con- 
summate bit of driving steadied his ma- 
chine and raced on—unquestionably su- 
preme now—with undiminished speed. 

No. 12 crashed drunkenly off the track, 
rolled over, with Muldoon and Dejeans 
crumpled in the wreckage beneath. 

By showing his credentials, Reese was 
admitted to the field hospital. But even 
before he had plowed a way through the 
crowd, he had heard the sickening news: 
The driver of No. 12 was dead—killed 
instantly. The little French mechanician, 
miraculously—possibly because of his 
small size—had escaped with only a 
broken arm and possibly some internal 
injuries. 

After Reese had seen Dejeans, cursing 
and weeping alternately—an augury for 
rapid recovery—comfortably ensconced 
in a hospital room with the broken arm 
set, he returned to the Capri Track. The 
Girard Cup Race was long over. Tor- 
rano, the mad Italian, had been victori- 
ous, winning the  ten-thousand-dollar 
prize and other thousands of lap money. 
Three spectators had been injured by a 
thrown tire late in the race. All estab- 
lished records for the distance had fallen. 
Muldoon was dead. And No. 12 was a 
hopeless wreck, good for little else than 
junk. 

Reese poked about the ruins of the 
Special, a twisted mass of metal and 
wood, upside down. Suddenly he bent 
forward alertly. His face went hard and 
set. Dejeans had told him that the acci- 
dent had been caused by a broken radius 
rod; he had come to verify this for a 
fact. A portion of the rod was missing, 
twisted off. The other part remained. 
Half across the face it showed a raw frac- 
ture—such as might be expected from 
crystallization. But the other half of 
the diameter was gummed over with a 
greasy substance. Scraping this away, 
Reese saw the clean cut of a hack-saw 
blade. 
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Big Jimmy Muldoon had not lost his 
*big chance" and his life because of the 
Special's weakness, then. Reese was not 
to lose success because the Reese-De- 
jeans motor was a failure. Somehow 
Muldoon had relaxed his vigilance or 
trusted some one unworthy of his faith; 
and Dejeans had missed the abrasion be- 
cause of the clever filling-in that hid it. 
The radius rod had been weakened de- 
liberately, in cold blood, to bring ruin 
to the partners. 

And Reese, standing with clenched 
fists and blazing eyes over the wreckage 
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—the wreckage of his fondest dreams, 
too—could think of only one who could 
profit from this ruin. And that one was 
Barton Kline, with his mocking smile, 
who had wagered ten thousand dollars so 
confidently, practically against the in- 
valuable bearing patent, that the Reese- 
Dejeans Special would not even place in 


the first five to finish. 


The succeeding chapters of this novel will ap- 
peat in the next issue of TOP-NOTCH, dated 
and-out November f5th. It began in the Septem- 
ber 15th issue, Back numbers may be obtained 
from news dealers ot the publishers, 


THE HILLS ARE CALLING 


By Everett Earle Stanard 


HEN you want solace from sorrowful hours, 
Quit you the valleys and vales, 
March to the highlands where blow the rare flowers, 
Where the trees bend to the gales. 
Down in the level lands waters croon low; 
Get you away from the mystical flow; 
Hit the hill trail, brother; rise up and go. 


Breathe a new air. 


Get in tune! 


When you want rest from the struggle and strife, 
Din of the loud city streets, 

Clatter and clash and shrill business of life, 
Traffic that pulses and beats— 

* Lift up your eyes to the hills that invite; 
Tramp it and find in the tramping delight; 
Rough it a while—say a day arid a night— 

Sleep ’neath the pines and the moon! 


When you grow weary of long summer days, 

Brother, it’s time to be gone. 
Get a new vision and travel new ways; 

It’s the wrong road you are on. 
Mountains will soothe you with lullaby song. 
Mountains will heal you and make your heart strong; 
Cleanse you and send you home singing along. 

Seek you the hills. Get in tune! 


CHAPTER I. 
FOR THE HONOR OF THEIR STATES. 


3 D 3IG DAL bent his long legs at a 
S comfortable angle against the 
lunch counter, dismissed from 
his thoughts the scene at Loco 
Lobo on the departure of the 


cattle train one week previously, and in 


an instant was risking a shy look at the 
young woman behind the counter. She 
was almost the first girl he had glimpsed 
since arrival—certainly the prettiest. 

Gradually the Texan's big brown eyes 
contracted into deceptive disregard as 
she saw him. He studied the cook's 
smoking steaks, calendars on the wall, 
cash register, and cigar case. But his 
eyes returned again and again, until wist- 
fully he gazed on the vision waiting on 
the motor-cycle policeman two places 
down. And Dal pronounced his quest 
at an end. 

Creamy skin, with the flush of mesa 
dawns in the cheeks, he saw, beneath a 
fluff of raven hair; the blaze of Pecos 
sunsets in the full saucy lips around 
. Which trailed a smile; large blue-black 
eyes that shone tender as a Texas fawn’s; 
nose curved upward at the tip; nostrils 
tiny and pink and ready to quiver, like 
a thoroughbred’s; throat flawless, white 
as snow on the winter range. Oh, cow- 
boy! 

Dal knew horses from bronchos to 
thoroughbreds, and in his mind’s eye he 
pictured handsome “Oklahoma” Bates 
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twirling his rope for this filly. The strap- 
ping big cow-puncher turned uneasily on 
his stool and scanned the doorway. for 
Oklahoma had left the stock pens at his 
heels, and would very likely find his way 
into the Little K. C. restaurant also. Dal 
gazed again worshipfully after the girl, 
and his thoughts leaped back to Loco 
Lobo in the Panhandle, and that strange 
compact his companions had inveigled 
him into. 

Sunset it was, mesa range, blood-red in 
the west; black ‘stock pens, clouds of dust 
where cattle stirred and bawléd; a brown 
streak where railroad cars stood on the 
siding.  Stetsoned figures in the fore- 
ground, drab and dusty—all but two. 
'These two perched like birds of paradise 
on the stock-pen fence. 

“Tm bettin?’ on ‘Shorty.’ " “Pop” Lith- 
gow grinned. “Not that he’s the hand- 
somest, but girls is partial to pink. Now, 
Oklyhoma, he's tall an' thin, an .the 
women like 'em that a way, but purple— 
nix on it!" Pop’s brows drew down pon- 
derously as he scanned the gaudy-shirted 
youth. “B’sides, I allus bet on Texas." 

“Texas luck—a sure thing!" grunted 
Big Dal. “I dunno. Oklyhoma’s a 
handsome cuss, as you opine, and them 
two waddies will run nip and tuck. De- 
pends on the women, not them. The 
question ain’t which one of these waddies 
will rope a filly first, but which one will 
be seen first by a filly—which one steps 
from the train first, so’s the girls c’n get 
a look.” 
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“Not me!" Shorty grinned. “I’m a 
married man; never told you boys that 
down in Abilene I got a wife.” 

“Vou marriet—an’ goin’ to the city 
with them togs!” Pop Lithgow scowled. 
“Bust me, Dal, you got to uphold the 
honor of Texas, then, yo’r own self!” 

Oklahoma Bates, from his perch on the 


fence, showed even white teeth and a: 


sun-cured smile. “What you waddies 
bet Oklyhoma cain't hackamore a filly 
quick as Texas?" 

*Meanin' which?" demanded Pop. 

*You-all pick yo'r Romeo. The State 
of Oklyhoma's got a hundred dollars, 
American money, says we c'n bring a 
bride back to Loco Lobo quicker’n 
Texas." 

A slow grin broke on Pop Lithgow's 
wrinkled face. “Oklyhoma says—d'ya 
hear it, cowboys?—Oklyhoma opines he's 
got a hundred to stake agin' Texas luck 
—agin’ Dal Canby here that he c’n brand 
a filly an’ bring her into Loco Lobo 
bridle-broke quicker'n Dal Canby R 

“Not me!” protested the big cow- 
puncher. 

“Yeah, you!" snapped Pop. ‘Whad- 
dya mean—declinin’ to take his bet? 
There ain't a waddie here'll take no fer 
an answer. You sawed-off, wall-eyed, 
fuzz-tail son of a wind-suckin’ Romeo, 
sence when" yuh hole up out o' sight 
when anybody laid a bet agin’ Texas?” 

“I ain't holin’ up." 

“Shore yuh ain't, Dal! 
waddies? He's put in his ante. I raise 
yuh a hundred, Oklyhoma. Dal, how 
much you got in this here pot?" 

“Who, me? I ain't in any pot!” 

“Yuh ain't in a pot! Jumpin’ mav- 
ericks! If yuh don’t call this Okly- 
homian, arrived here recent, I'll go my 
own self, an’ bring down a widder!" 

“Put it in writin’, then.” Big Dal 
grinned. 

“Who’s got a pencil?” Pop reached 
out his bony fingers and seized a stub of 
lead, drew out an old envelope and scrib- 
bled painfully, while onlookers slid from 
the fence and peered over his shoulder. 
This is what they saw: 


D’ya hear it, 


Oklyhoma puts in a hundred, Big Dal 
Canby puts in a hundred that says each kin 
brand a maid in the city and bring the bride 
to Loco Lobo first after date, follering de- 
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livery of said cattle. Said stakes to be in- 
vested in Texas school land at six cents an 
acre, and all other bets to be side bets—— 


“What’s that?” demanded Big Dal sud- 
denly. ‘Texas school land? Who wants 
Texas school lands?” 

“That’s yo'r chief asset, both of yuh!” 
snapped Pop. “Fust thing th’ contem- 
plated bride’ll ast will be how big’s yo’r 
ranch down in Texas, won’t she? Well, 
you waddies havin’ no more land’n a 
buzzard, this will give each of yuh a nose- 
hold afore yuh start.” 

“That’s what I calls wisdom,” drawled 
Oklahoma Bates. “That means I wins 
three thousand acres with the bride.” 

“Yuh mean, it means Texas takes the 
three thousand with the bride,” put in 
Big Dal. 

“Go on, you waddies, and git them beef 
to movin’,” grunted Pop Lithgow. “We’ll 
lay our side bets after yuh leave!” 

Oklahoma chuckled as they started for 
the cars. “Watch that eatin’ house near 
the stockyards. There was a fluff in 
there a year ago when I was there for 
the Box H.” He flashed the Texan a 
meaningful, sure-thing look. s 

Big Dal grinned in memory of the 
scene, and abruptly there stood facing 
him the vision that had affected him so 
strangely after two solid years on the 
range. 

“Lo, Texas—just get in? Butter— 
butter? Quarter pound of butter, to 
start? What's eating you?” 

“Im eatin’ it—yes, ma’am! 
poound, to sta’t. Yuh see——” 

She was gone, to the ice chest. 

“Yuh see," he said as she returned, 
“we don't have it daown on the range." 
His soft voice drawled out musically. . 
*Not countin' we have all the caows in 
the world." His voice trailed off as she 
laughed lightly and hurried toward the 
motor-cycle officer. 

Dal Canby leaned his shoulders for- 
ward, raised the large-thewed arms that 
made him premier steer roper of the Pan- 
handle, and peeled the butter down. 
Flake by flake he raised it behind pearly 
teeth, with the exquisite enjoyment of 
one long denied. Dal would travel miles 
to get good butter—and this was good. 

“Say, Juliette!" She was in front of 
him, eyes and lips merry at the disap- 
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pearing butter flakes. “And now you 
€" tote along some poached aiggs on 
toast, coupla shredded wheats, stew and 
veg’tables, and coffee. And, lemme see, 
ham and aiggs. It ain't every day——" 

"Two on a raft—couple straw pillows 
—cow in the garden—two feathers and a 
slice of grunt—bucket of mud to come 
along!” 

“That ain't exactly——” He checked 
himself at her laugh. 

' “Leave it to me, Rome-o!” 
back with the white-capped cook. 
'em up for that range dude!” 

He heard her undertone, suspected it 
was not intended to be wholly an under- 
tone. It shocked him. “Range dude!” 
She didn’t like his cowboy togs, then. 
Well, he’d put on store clothes, if she 
said the word. Oh, cowboy! 

“Range dude!” That remark was 
sticking in his craw. He’d show her. He 
was silent, when she came with the order. 
Twinkling brown eyes tried to be soberly 
serious, bent down on the plate under the 
high-peaked Stetson. 

“More butter, Rome-o! 
pound extry in the cooler.” 

Dolefully he answered: “I’m hankerin’ 
for it, ma’am. And, say, Juliette, you 
work in this rest'rant reg'lar? Yuh see 
it’s a tolerable ways off from my bo’rdin’ 
haouse, and I ain't got my hoss——" 

“Come afoot, if those little boots don't 
pinch your toes, so’s you can stand it, 
Texas! This is where I work, morning, 
noon, and sundown. Bring your friends, 
and I'll order an extry keg of butt-er!” 
She was gone again, to the motor-cycle 
officer. Dal heard him call her Maggie! 

He heard low words and laughter that 
would have been sweet but for the fear 
that smote him that he might be the 
butt of her joke. 
ing looks from the man in khaki, with 
tight-fitting vest and coat, and shining 
puttees. 

Dal consumed the meal in silence, and 
the natural twinkle went as far afield 
of his brown eyes as it was possible for 
it to go. That ice-cream dessert—he was 
waiting! Who was that motor-bike cop, 
anyway? The other girl, the scrawny 
blonde, had started to wait on that fel- 
low, and now the brunette was talking to 
him. 


She was 
“Speed 


Got another 


He got grins and know- , 


Dals large head. moved  uneasily 
around, to the ceiling, the faded prints 
on the wall, to the window hole to the 
kitchen. Holy cactus! How were cus- 
tomers to be served with motor-bike cops 
in uniform sparkin' the waitresses at the 
busy hour? 

“Scuse me, Texas! You was wantin’ 
Dp x 

“Ice cream—make it several!” 

She brought it, in two installments. 
Dal tried to scowl darkly, until he looked 
up at her. His sun-baked lips curved 
upward, revealing even, iridescent teeth. 

“Yor name—is Maggie?” 

“Why spoil it? Let it ride Julie!” 

“You was never on a ranch, Maggie- 
Julie?” he asked, smiling. 

“You said it! And I never won't be. 
Gosh, you range boys step rapid!” 

“That answer final? You don't like 
my range togs, that it, Julie, girl?" 

She gave him a light, half embarrassed 
look as she scribbled his check and with- 
drew almost too hastily. Dal chuckled; 
got her guessing without being too much 
on the prod, he concluded. 

On the way out, eyes down to his 
boots, the Texan crashed head-on into 
handsome, dark-eyed Oklahoma. 

“Haow?” Dal grinned. 

The slim puncher’s thin lips curled into 
a sarcastic smile. “See yuh unlimberin’ 
yor rope pronto, on that first filly, all 
set to cut her out and toss on yo’r hacka- 
more——” > 

“What filly?” T 

“Th’ ‘black-haired one, passin’ up the 
big blonde. Yuh got a good eye, settin’ 
where yuh did, talkin’ and: " 

“You watchin’—through the winder?” 
Big Dal grinned, eyes narrowing slightly. 

“Now you watch Oklyhoma!” 

“Thanks! I got to be goin’ back to 
see Hambert.” 


CHAPTER II. 
MIGHT MAKE A DIFFERENCE. 


AMBERT was the agent of the O Bar 
Dot; Dal reported the safe arrival 

and delivery of fifteen hundred head of 
prime steers, filled out some papers, and 
concluded the actual business of his trip, 
so far as the O Bar Dot was concerned. 
The young woman who stamped his re- 
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port with her notary seal—henna-haired, 
bobbed, ^ blue-eyed—asked numerous 
questions about his plans, about the 
ranch, how long he was going to stay in 
the city. 

“It must be wonderful to live on a 
ranch!” She sighed. “And be a cow 
girl!” She studied the big Texan with. 
eyes that revealed her romantic soul. 

Big Dal hurried away. “Funny she 
likes the ranch and Julie don't!" he re- 
flected. “Now, if I was sot on winnin' 
that bet, I mought coax huh!" 

When the Texan went back to the 
Little K. C. at noon the raven-haired one 
let him sit quite a while waiting. Soon 
the motor-cycle officer came in; she was 
over to attend to him speedily. 

“Dal, boy, you got a job on yor 
hands!" murmured the Texan softly. 
“That filly ain't bridle-wise, and I opine 
that khaki boy has got his rope danglin’ 
moughty close to huh haid—closer’n 
either me or Oklyhoma!” 

_ The large blond girl emerged from the 
kitchen and came over to take Dal’s 
order. Dal wasn’t ready. Oklahoma en- 
tered and found a seat next the speed 
officer. Dal watched Julie take his order. 


.At last the dark-haired one came over to 


the Texan, in friendly mood—at least 
she smiled. 

*Miss Julie, how'd yuh like to take in 
a show to-night?” drawled the Texan sud- 
denly, as she returned. 

She stopped abruptly, tray lifted. “Go 
to a show—with you—in those togs?” 

“I c’n lop off th’ duds and get me a 
suit.” He grinned. 

“Sorry, Texas!” She laughed lightly. 
“Got a date—at the State.” 

That night Dal hovered about the en- 
trance to the State. “Hmp!” He rubbed 
his eyes. “That cop—she don't object 
to that kind of duds!" 

He turned away, almost dejected. He 
saw the aquiline-faced Oklahoma stand- : 
ing in a doorway, where he, too, had been* 
an interested witness. 'The Texan strode 
up, grinning. ` 2 

The slim puncher frowned. “Yuh bet- 
ter pick another peach.if yuh plan to win 
that wager," he grunted. 

Big Dal laughed. “And it was you 
steered me into the Little K. C.! How 
about yo’rself?” 
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“I ain't started. I hope yo'r taste 
don't change—that’ll make it easy for 
me!” 

“Uh-huh?” 

“Yeah. You think Td camp on her 
trail if I wasn’t sure where I was at?” 

"Sure? Haow?” 

“She’s plumb loco to marry me, now, 
a'ready. I ain't pushin’ on th’ reins— 
as long’s you dangle yo’r rope for the 
same filly!” 

“Vou kinda loco "bout huh, too?” 

Oklahoma laughed. “I kin use her— 
for that three thousand acres—a coupla 
months.” The slim one shrugged his 
sharp shoulders. 

“A coupla months?” repeated Dal 
slowly. “Then what?” His eyes glinted 
hard as diamonds. 

“Quién sabe?” 

The Texan drew up close to the other 
and met his agate gaze level-eyed. “I 
don’t reckon yo’r the kind to marry huh,” 
he said in low tones, “even if yuh do out- 


‘play that cop. This is more’n a gamble, 


Oklyhoma. That girl's too fine to be 
mavericked———'" 
“Crimes!” Oklahoma shot out the 


word with biting sarcasm. “Yo’re jeal- 
ous, cowboy—a’ready!” 

“Don’t run on rope, Oklyhoma! After 
what you said a minute ago, or hinted at, 
I don't reckon I’m goin’ to let yuh take 
huh!” The Texan’s jaw set. 

“Yuh watch me ride!” Oklahoma 
strode out of the doorway and up the 
street, while Big Dal stared at him with 
strange new emotions. 

In the morning when Julie hurried to 
his place at the counter, eyes bright and 
sparkling, Dal tried to grin in his old 
way. 

“Leavin in a day or two—for the 
range,” he said lightly. “Yuh want to go 


"long?" 

*Who—me? You got a nerve, 
Rome-o!” 

“Admit I have, Miss Julie. Say, hon- 


est, no joke"—he lowered his voice—‘‘you 
cn put yo'r brand on me, any way yuh 
say, Julie, girl.’ His clear brown eyes 
spoke volumes of serious meaning. 
“Gosh, down in th’ Panhandle, you’d be 
queen p. 

She ‘was gone, toward the end of the 
counter, whither strode the ubiquitous 
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officer in khaki and shining puttees. Dal 
gulped down buckwheat cakes, ham and 
eggs, and left in time to meet the per- 
sistent Oklahoma coming in. Dal crossed 
to the triangle park a half block down, 
sat there until half past eleven, brain 
pe and came back into the Little 


“Leavin’ in a day or two?" she asked 
him. “What you leavin’ so soon for?” 

“Who cares if we-uns do?” 

“Why don’tcha getcha a job in the city, 
Tex?” 

“Cain’t support a wife off’n the range, 
I reckon.” 

“Feelin’ sad, ain’tcha?” 

“Who says I am?” 

“Julie reads you like a book, boy. 
You’re the kind that feels that way with 
the first girl you meet off the range, 
Tex. Poor old Tex!” 

“Honest, Julie, I ain’t that kind. I 
mean it. Who’s yo’r motor-bike friend?” 

“He can make a living where I live—in 
town, boy!” 

Dal thought about that, as she hurried 
away. When she returned to write his 
check the Texan looked up with doleful 
eyes. 

“Tf I was able to make a livin’ in the 
city, would it make any diff’rence, Julie?” 
he pleaded. 

“Tt sure might. Who can tell?" Her 
smile was wonderful to see. 


CHAPTER III. 
BOUND TO GO THROUGH. 


UNTIL the last customer had gone, 

Oklahoma Bates hung around the 
Little K. C. “You taken quite a shine 
to that big boy from Texas, ain'tcha?" 
he asked in low tones, as the girl cleared 
away his plate. 

“Who let you in on it?” 

"Im in. For a lady that's practic’ly 
ingaged, havin’ corresponded with us for 
nigh a year, yo're a dizzy one, I'll opine! 
You'd be 'stonished if you savvied what 
that cowboy is up to!” 

“Would I? Go on; spill it!” 

*He's gamblin’ on marryin’ yuh, and 
totin’ yuh back to Texas to win a wager!” 

Her saucy, defiant look faded instantly, 
and she stared at him blankly. In a mo- 
ment she recovered—laughed. 


“T look that new? To believe that 
kind of junk?” she retorted. 

“Take a look at this.” He extended a 
telegram: 

Loco Loro, TExas. 

OxrAHoMA Bates, Hore, Duncan: You 
and Dal better hustle with them brides. Oil 
struck next that three thousand acres. Of- 
fered fifty thousand dollars cash for it, and 
first man here with wife takes same. 

Tue Boys, 

She raised her straight brows; eyed him 
keenly. ‘You in on it, too," she purred 
softi; 

“There's a dozen dames I covic get to 
share that fifty thousand," answered 
Oklahoma. “Sence I’m already engaged 
to you, an' neck-high in love, I figgered 
Td hand my own chiquita brunette a 
chance at some easy bridal money. Thus- 
wise it came I hooked this here Texan for 
a bet down there with the O Bar Dot 
boys!" 

“I understand." She smiled at him 
sweetly. “You had me corralled already, 
so you hooked him for a sure-thing bet! 
My, you're a smart lad, Oklahoma! If I 
hadn't been so handy to the stockyards, 
that other range dude would never have 
picked on me, I suppose!" 

“That’s about it, Maggie. And you 
bein’ the prettiest lady in the big town, 
natcherly he'd glue to yuh as long's it 
looked hopeful. You string him along a 
little, Maggie, enough to keep him dan- 
glin' while you an' me arranges to corral 


the pot! How aboutcha for that show 
to-night?” 
“Sure! You come around at seven 


thirty, you nig handsome hoss, you!” 

Big Dal swung up on the stool at the 
Little K. C. that evening. In his pocket 
he had a telegram worded just as the one 
received by Oklahoma was worded, with 
one additional sentence to the effect that 
Dal’s friends had taken odds on heavy 
side bets on him. Dal had promptly 
wired in return: 

Don’t put any more bets on me, I calculate 
on getting married and settling down in the 
city. 

“So you're leaving soon!" said Julie, as 
she came to him. “Bet you got a dame 
spotted that's hankerin' to go with you, 
cowboy!” 

Dal had no intention of leaving now, 
but he thought he would let her think he 
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was. "Yes; I’m aimin’ to leave, but the 
dame won't listen to reason." 

“You goin’ back to Texas—now?" she 
asked, frank eyes on him. 

“Sure; no use hangin’ round this taown 
any longer, I reckon.” 

“No job in sight, Rome-o?” 

“Whyfor? Yuh mean—yth mean if 


there was, you'd give me an even break— ' 


with that motor-bike cop?" 

She laughed lightly, in strained effort 
at levity; a faint flush came to her cheeks. 
Suddenly a gleam of defiance blazed deep 
in her dark eyes. 

*You getcha a job, in the city, riding 
red horse like Terry Casey," nodding to 
the speed officer, *and when you qualify 
for a job on the force, we'li talk turkey!" 

* You'd promise?" 

“Just what?” 

“To marry me—if I get into a police 
uniform and ride a red hoss motor bike 
and land a reg’lar job, Julie—you prom- 
ise?” 

*You're on, Tex, and add that Julie 
won't go back to no cow ranch!" 

As Big Dal left the restaurant, the 
brunette exchanged a word with the man 
in khaki. 

“Terry, I’m afraid I'm in an awful 
mess if that cowboy lands a job. You 
dead sure there ain’t a chance?” 

“Not a chance! Force is filled up, big 
waitin’ list, and they're cuttin’ down the 
bike cops—four wheelers better for 
speeder work—take the turns better. Us 
bike cops’ll be put in some other squads 
soon.” 

Out on the sidewalk Big Dal was stroll- 
ing down toward the hotel. A hand 
tapped his shoulder. 

Oklahoma, in new city suit of clothes, 
polished shoes, and soft crush hat, stood 
before him. 

“Whyfor all this?” demanded Dal. 

“Got a little date to-night.” 

Oklahoma shook his thin legs, incased 
in well-pressed trousers. He strode off 
toward the restaurant. Big Dal saun- 
tered across to the triangle park and 
waited long enough to see Julie and the 
slim puncher come out together. 

The Texan slouched down in the park 
‘bench and his eyes hardened. He thought 
of all he had heard about women being 
partial to tall, slim, dark men. The 
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motor-cycle cop was that kind, too. It 
wouldn’t be so bad if the latter got her. 
But Oklahoma Bates! Dal had not mis- 
taken his boast to win Julie, and then to 
desert her. Oklahoma was that kind. 
Dal had marked something about the 
man from the time he first saw him that 
told the slim puncher’s true character. 

Dal sat for a long time in a blue funk. 
Was the girl toying with him, about that 
promise, if hé landed a motor-bike job? 
Come to think of it, she had a roguish 
way about her. Undoubtedly it would 
take a big corral to hold all the suitors 
and admirers she had entertained in her 
time. 

Dal had never started a thing he did 
not finish, in one way or another. He de- 
cided to go through with this. 


CHAPTER IV. 
RIGHT ON THE JOB. 


D the morning the Texan saw Speeder 

Wilkins, racing expert, agent for the 
make of motor cycles used by the police 
department. 

“Th’ fastest danged red hoss yuh got, 
speeded up extry, with all the fixin’s to 
make her buzz, you sabe?” 

“I getcha, Tex. But you gotta go 
slow at first. Chuck them boots, and 
wear a cap instead of that umbreller hat 
—if ya want to cut air.” 

“T do. When do we start?" 

“Tn fifteen minutes.” 

And they did. Speeder Wilkins was 
prepared for a double grin, for Dal Canby 
had remarked that he could ride any- 
thing that he could get his two legs forked 
on. But the grin was the other way 
around, for the Texan made sure he could - 
twist the gas on and the spark off, and 
was gone. 

It was a wabbly ride, at first, it is true, 
but an amazing exhibition for a green 
man on a motorcycle, at that. Dal’s long 
legs and his supple hulk of pure muscle 
enabled him to straddle and fight that 
two-wheeled hoss onward, touching boots 
to the ground when she leaned. In two 
minutes he was going swimmingly. 

“You been on 'em before, a little?" 

*Not any. Now you show me the fine 
points, carbyrater, etcetery." 

“You'll be a demon —" 
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* "Tain't nothin’ "longside bulldoggin’ a 
steer, off hossback. "That's on'y a toy." 

The days passed. Big Dal left the try- 
out speedway and mingled with the traf- 
fic, hour after hour. When he came to 
the Little K. C. he parked his machine a 
block away. He noted that Terry Casey 
and Oklahoma Bates were steady cus- 
tomers, and that Julie extended many 
courtesies and not a few words and smiles 
to Oklahoma. Twice Dal suggested a 
show or dance, but Julie always had a 
reason for declining. 

“Julie, girl, yuh mean it—what yuh 
said?” Dal asked one evening. “Yuh 
stand on that? I ain't the kind to fool, 
yuh know, and I got yo’r promise.” 

“Sure you have; but maybe I’m safe. 
You haven’t landed that job yet, uniform 
and reg’lar salary!” 

“And when I do?” 

“You already said it.” 

“Honest?” 

“Sure, Mike!” 
flushing. 

Dal called her back, a trip hammer 
pounding within. “And if I don’t corral 
that job?” 

“Back to the Panhandle for yours, 
Rome-o!" 

“You ain't got a heart, Julie, girl.” 

“What you want for your money? 
Ain't Julie worth a cop's job, then, Tex?" 

“Yor plumb worth——” Big Dal 
stopped, unable to express what he felt. 

Next morning he put in his application 
at headquarters. 

“Why motor-cycle squad?” queried the 
chief, looking him over. “Might use you 
mounted, or patrolman—six feet and a 
half, ain’t you? Waive physical exami- 
nation, hop, skip, and jump, rope climb, 
wrestle, gun work. Motor cycles full up, 
and we're cuttin’ down." 

“Motor bike or nothin. Reckon Ill 
wait.” 

*Ttll be a long wait.” - 

Dal Canby rode away ratlfer crest- 
fallen. He continued to play snubbing 
post with the traffic, a fascinating game 
with him. His Texas luck did not seem 
to be with him. But it was only a few 
minutes delayed. 

As he passed a quiet corner on the way 
to the restaurant for a late breakfast he 
heard a thump and crash of steel. Auto- 


She turned from him, 


mobile brakes screeched and a man lay 
limp on the pavement, beside a fallen 
motor cycle. 

“Leg’s broke," groaned the officer, as 
the Texan rushed up. 

Dal lifted him in his huge arms, 
mounted his own machine, and started 
for the central station. 

A crowd saw the big cow-puncher ride 


‘up to headquarters with the disabled man 


held over the handlebars.  Heedless of 
their questions, Dal carried his charge 
up the steps and into the receiving hos- 
pital adjoining the chief's office. That 
official came out, eyes wide. Dal gave 
him the number of the escaped machine. 

“Some stunt you pulled with Finlay- 
son, hangin’ onto your machine,” said 
the chief, grinning. ‘You're in luck; 
got to have a man in the Melrose district. 
You take Finlayson’s place, temporary 
special officer. See Casey for a uniform.” 

Casey’s eyes narrowed when he heard 
the news. He went back to the chief, 
Big Dal sheepishly in his wake. “No 
uniform here that'll fit this big boy, 
chief. He's away too high and thick for 
the biggest we got." 

Murphy scratched his head. ‘Hire 
him, plain-clothes bike officer, special, 
Finlayson’s beat. Put in order for a 
special uniform if he makes good." He 
turned to the Texan. “Keep on that 
cowboy rig," he proclaimed, grinning. 
""Thatll fool 'em; stop that reckless 
speeding out in Melrose district! 

A few minutes later Big Dal was listen- 
ing to the chief's weekly talk. “Honesty 
first; efficiency second. The way to hold 
a job in this department is to come clean. 
I'd forgive a man who blundered; a man 
who took graft, never!” 

There were further instructions C 
Casey, honestly and írankly given—to 
avoid favors to any violators, whether 
banker or mayor—and a lot more. 

Big Dal threw back his Stetson and 
rumpled his hair. “Reckon that’s easy. 
Prospects of makin’ this job reglar are 
good. Il have to see Julie!” 

A few minutes later the cow-puncher 
was bowling along the boulevard. “A 
cowboy speed marvel afork a red hoss," 
chuckled Dal. “Texas luck!" 

In the Little K. C. up to ten o'clock 
Julie had missed the big Texas for break- 
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fast. Shortly after that hour Oklahoma 
Bates entered the place, actions revealing 
that he had something on his mind. 
“Maggie, yuh've been. stringin me 
along for nigh onto a year now, but yuh 
ain't answered my main question yet. 
Im leavin’ for the ranch on the four 


thirty to-day, and I got to know by noon. 


where I am at." 

“My! Vou're rushin’ things, ain'tcha, 
Oklahoma?" 

“One o'clock at the latest I gotta know. 
I either got to act or lose that dinero— 
fifty thousand worth! If we're goin' to 
be hitched, anyway, I reckon we mought 
as well make a business of it with the 
parson before train time and head for 
the Panhandle and collect that fifty thou- 
sand. Now ain't that right? Listen, 
girlie, I wouldn't rush yuh, if it wasn't 


raised his black brows. 

“What?” she wanted to know. 

“That "Texan's fixin’? to hop back to 
Loco Lobo with a certain red-hair stenog. 
And we got to beat him to it!” 

For a time the girl was silent, her face 
masked. When in a cold, indifferent 
voice she asked questions, Oklahoma put 
her off, denying that he knew any details 
of Big Dal’s affairs other than the one 
main fact. That the whole story was a 
fabrication worried Oklahoma not one 
whit. 

The girl wrinkled her delicate brow in 
thought. “PI let you know—at one,” she 
said, and tried to smile. 

When Oklahoma Bates had gone, the 
scrawny blonde, Myrtle, accosted her 
dark-haired sister waitress. 

“Oh, you fool!” she exclaimed, almost 
bitterly. “Why don’t you let him know, 
one way or another? You're a catty flirt, 
the way you treat that poor boy. My, 
such a handsome fellow! If you’re goin’ 
to give him the skids, for Heaven’s sake, 
do it!” 

“Why are you so interested, my dear?” 

Tears came to Myrtle’s eyes, and Julie 
put her arms around her. “There! Don't 
let him break your heart, too. Bad 
enough for the handsome brute to wreck 
one young life, let alone yours!" 

Myrtle shook the other from her and 
fled to the kitchen, drying her eyes as she 
went. 


" He broke off mysteriously and . 


CHAPTER V. 
NOT KNOWING THE TRUTH. 


WHILE Big Dal was gliding out along 

the boulevard on his first job, 
things were happening ten blocks down 
the street. 

It was the lull just after the noon hour 
at the First National Bank. Paying 
Teller No. 1 in his narrow cage worked 
mechanically before large stacks of 
money, some wrapped ‘in neat packages, 
labeled for the armed men who would 
arrive with checks to take out the fifty- 
thousand-dollar packing-house pay roll. 

The quietude of the marbled lobby 
was broken by the quick entry of three 
men. One whirled swiftly, closed the 
door, and jerked down the blind. The 
two others drew revolvers. 

“Lay down on the floor!” barked one, 
weaving his gun before two customers at 
the wicket. The other covered those back 
of the rail. 

“Git down!” repeated the second, as 
the cashier continued to sit at his desk. 
The latter official joined the others. 

Bolting through the rail gate with a 

sack, the third robber shoveled in the 
stacked coin from the pay-roll pile; that 
done, he grabbed little canvas bags of 
gold from the open vault. 
- With the money sacks the trio rushed 
from the bank, guns in hand, climbed into 
a waiting automobile, and the driver 
started on the instant out along the boule- 
vard. 

The police had got the buzzer signal 
alarm, pressed by the cashier who had 
lingered a moment before going down to 
the floor. A telephone call a few minutes 
later gave details from the cashier, after 
the bandits had fled. 

The shotgun squad and available 
motor-cycle officers started west, while 
the chief ordered on the red-light signal 
to all officers to-call in from the Meirose 
district. 

“Get that cow-puncher quick!” snapped 
the chief to his sergeant. “He’s a speed 
marvel and will run down anything on 
wheels.” 

Big Dals muscular figure swayed 
easily with the dip of the saddle of his 
special-model machine. The hour was 
one thirty, and the Texan had not eaten 


—_ 
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lunch. His Melrose patrol was in the dis- 
trict of the Little K. C., and he was now 
on the way there for the double purpose 
of breaking the news of his job to Julie 
and having a belated meal. 

Suddenly his eye caught a familiar tall, 
slim figure mounting up the high steps of 
a residence adjoining “a church on his 
right. Dal slowed down and gazed until 
he satisfied himself that it was Oklahoma 
Bates. A neat copper sign on the dwell- 
ing contained the words: “Rev. Anthony 
Butler, D. D." 

That roused his curiosity. Dal turned 
after riding half a block and proceeded 
slowly back. Soon Oklahoma emerged; 
Dal rode up to the curb. 

“Hello, Dal!" greeted the cow-puncher. 
“You still ridin’ that wind-sucker?" 

“What’s news, Oklyhoma?” 

“Not any.” 

"You got dealin’ with preachers of 
late?” Dal’s eyes went to the parsonage. 

“Jest a personal call.” Oklahoma 
grinned and started off down the street. 

Dal went up the boulevard a space, 
thinking. After a few minutes he rode 
back to the curb and strode up the steps 
to the parsonage. A kindly man of fifty 
came to the door at his ring. 

“Pm an officer," said Dal, showing his 
badge. “Nothing special out of the way, 
but I’d like to ask what that slim hombre 
wanted up here a while ago.” 

The minister smiled. “Going to be 
married this afternoon at three, here at 
the parsonage, before going with his bride 
to Texas.” 

Dal choked back the lump in his throat, 
thanked the clergyman, and started down 
the steps. For a time he stood pondering 
before his machine. He wondered if Okla- 
homa might have shown the telegram 
about the value of those school lands. 
No; Julie wasn’t the kind of girl to marry 
for any sum of money. But Oklahoma 
had in some way beaten him to his prize. 

The Texan’s lips tightened, as he 
thought of the quiet hint of Oklahoma 
Bates of his intentions. He determined 
that Julia must not sacrifice herself to 
this man. He grasped at a straw—he 
would tell her that he had landed his 
city job and would hold her to her prom- 
ise. 
Dal forked the motor cycle and turned 


it toward the restaurant. As he did so 
a red light flashed at the corner, high 
among the wires, showing plainly even in 
daylight. That glare, as he had been 
told at headquarters, was a command to 
him to call in immediately for instruc- 
tions. 

His mind still in an unsettled daze 
over Oklahoma's wedding at three o'clock, 
he turned mechanically toward the call 
box. The hum of a rapidly approaching 
automobile smote his ears; it thundered 
down the boulevard, tore past him. Dal's 
glance revealed four men perched in the 
car, leaning forward; he caught a flash 
of moneybags. 

“Bank messengers!” he exclaimed in- 
wardly, checking the impulse to give pur- 
suit. His instructions had said that bank 
messengers had the right of way, due to 
recent holdups. “I almost disremembered 
that,” he reflected. “Got to use yo’r haid 
on this kind of a job.” 

He swung about again toward the call 
box. Something white bounded from the 
fleeing machine, a block away. Big Dal 
saw it; he twisted the throttle and in a 
minute was off the saddle. He lifted a 
fallen moneybag. ‘“Gold—$10,000” read 
the stenciled letters. 

“Holy mavericks!” gasped the cow- 
boy. “Those hombres didn’t see it drop!” 
For an instant he hesitated. The un- 
winking red light at the crossing beckoned 
him. The disappearing car would be 
gone in a minute, probably on the way 
to Woodland, a near-by suburb. 

Big Dal remembered the chief’s words 
—“honesty first; efficiency second." He 
vaulted to the motor cycle, money sack in 
hand, and went after the fleeing machine. 

Down the boulevard he twisted: the 
throttle full on. The automobile was far 
ahead; in a moment it turned a corner. 

'The cow-puncher bent forward, swiftly 
fingered the carburetor to give in more 
air, and streaked down to that turn. He 
cut an arc from curb to curb, and whizzed 
on the straightaway. .The fleeing car was 
still five blocks ahead, ripping past thin- 
ning residences toward open fields. 

“Go "long, old red hoss!" grunted the 
Texan, and gave the motor cycle the 
limit. 

Another turn ahead; the car was out 
of sight. The bag of gold on the spark 
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wing of the handlebars worried the pur- 
suer. The road was getting bumpy; his 
grip faulty due to the gold. 

He had no thought of giving up. 
Hedges, trees, vacant lots, whizzed by. 
In his brain buzzed the thought: “Julie to 
be married to that coyote at three 
o'clock!" ; 

He would overtake the speeding car, re- ' 
store the gold, then report in on that 
emergency call. That done, he would 
have time to hustle down to have a word 
with Julie, tell her about his new job, 
remind her of her promise. 

He went around the turn at perilous 
speed. To his surprise the auto con- 
tinued as far away. “They ain't losin’ 
any time," he reflected. Then the car 
turned another bend. 

“What th’ blue blazes!” growled Big 
Dal. “How many times they goin’ to 
turn?” Then he recalled what Casey 
had said—that four-wheelers could out- 
run motor bikes on the turns. 

They were going past open fields; the 
car ahead was buried in a cloud of dust. 
But now the road ran straight for sev- 
eral miles, and Big Dal gradually drew 
the auto out of its dust mantle—enough 
to note that the occupants of the car 
had seen him. 

He had a sense of the road streaking 
in a blurred line under him; his motor 
cycle was fairly hopping, leaving the 
ground at each bump; he knew he was 
going ninety miles an hour, and liked it. 

“The fools must think I’m tryin’ to 
hold ’em up,” he reflected. “That’s what 
it is not. to have a uniform! They 
couldn’t be goin’ any faster if they was 
bandits theirselves!” 

They turned again. 

“Go on, red hoss!” The cowboy 
laughed, the heat of the chase driving 
out the blues over Oklahoma and Julie. 
“The joke's on them cash toters. They 
don’t sabe they're runnin’ away from a 
ten-thousand-dollar bag of gold!" 

He was gaining, now, over the straight- 
away again, over a rough dirt road. 
“Whoop-ee, they're watchin’ me, and it 
shore looks like they was afraid to stop!” 

No turns were possible for the car, and 
Big Dal gained slowly but surely. He 
grinned as the men in the tonneau turned 
their necks toward him. “Go on, red 
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hoss! Yuh got Texas luck with yuh! 
Crimes!” 

A bullet zipped near his front tire. He 
was within hailing distance. “Hey, you, 
what yuh shootin’ at?" Another shot 
struck his metal tool chest. 

With the speed of the thought, Big 
Dal released the right grip, had his Colt 
at hip, and fired into the offending black 
gun pointed toward him. He saw the 
weapon jump and fall into the dust. 
The fleeing machine came to a stop, tires 


screaming. 
“Whew! What's feedin’ on you hom- 
bres? Yuh dropped one of yo'r money- 


bags back there! "The Texan was along- 
side the car. “Hope I didn't blister yo'r 
fingers none!” He grinned at the man 
who had fired. 

The occupants of the car glanced at 
each other, then at the cowboy on the 
motor cycle, in puzzled, undetermined 
fashion. 

Big Dal chuckled. “That’s shore a 
joke! Me chasin’ yuh to hand yuh a bag 
of gold. You think I was a holdup? I 
got the sack for yuh.” He raised the 
gold bag. 

That seemed to have an electrical ef- 
fect on the men in the car, whose faces 
lighted up with sudden new intelligence. 

“Vuh notice Pm wearin’ a star," pur- 
sued the Texan. “Plain clothes—though 
not extry plain! Lucky I happened to 
see that bag drop—lucky for you-alls!" 

“Thanks, officer, awfully!” the man in 
the rear said. “It’s a pleasure to meet an 
honest policeman, these days. Hope you 
overlook me pullin' the gat on ya—you 
never touched my fingers—some shot! 
Scared you might be a bandit, in that rig- 
gin’, tryin’ to hold us up!" 

“That’s all bueno!” 
* "Tain't every day a hombre has to fight 
to return money to its owner! Next 
time, watch yuh don't drop ten-thousand- 
dollar sacks of gold on yo'r way, boys." 

*Sure will, ofücer! So long, and many 
thanks! Here’s a twenty for your 
trouble." The man tossed the cow- 
puncher a gold piece, which Dal promptly 
flipped back into the machine. 

*Give our regards to the chief!" sang 
out the spokesman for the band, as the 
driver gave the machine a sudden start. 
They lifted their hands in salute and 


Big Dal grinned. 
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grinned as they took the road at increas- 
ing speed. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A FORLORN HOPE. 


IG DAL looked at his watch. It was 
two o’clock. He would have to 
hustle to get back to Melrose Avenue 
and the Little K. C. in time to see Julie. 
She was to be married within the hour! 
Suddenly the intelligence dawned upon 
him that no girl to be wed at three would 
be working in a restaurant an hour be- 
fore the ceremony; she would want to 
dress, to attend to countless other details. 
Panic seized him. Fool that he was, 
not to have thought of that! Now his 
only chance would be to head off the 
girl and Oklahoma at the parsonage. If 
she would not fulfill her promise to him, 
then he would at least see Oklahoma and 
force from him a pledge to take 'good 
care of Julie; make him realize that this 
wager matter was serious business, and 
that marriage was a life contract. He 
would do that muy pronio! 

What was that? A police auto siren! 
Down the road, in the distance, Big Dal 
saw the red car, coming toward him. In 
an instant speeding motor cycles broke 
into view, bearing uniformed men—all 
racing toward him, in the direction of the 
disappearing bank machine. 

“Thunderation!” Big Dal saw it all 
now. Those froglike figures on motor 
cycles and the squat red police machine 
were chasing a carload of bank robbers— 
and ,Dal had just talked to them and 
given them part of their spilled loot! The 
Texan turned a slow and sickly yellow 
under his bronze tan. 

Instantly he acted; was on his motor 
again and chasing after the fleeing auto. 

A frenzy of remorse, shame and chagrin 
drove him on with a speed that amazed 
himself. After five minutes he drew his 
six-shooter and sent a shower of bullets 
that he hoped might halt the four ban- 
dits. They fired a brace of shots in re- 
turn; now there was no doubt of the 
character of the pursuit. Then some- 
thing happened. 

Big Dal’s machine hit a bump on the 
road and hurtled over and over; the 
Texan went sprawling into a plowed field. 


A Before his dazed vision swept a blur of 
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passing speed cops and the red police 
machine. 

Slowly the cow-puncher: got to his feet. 
He limped noticeably, but was thankful 
that he could walk at all. He stumbled 
over to his machine, saw that it was a 
wreck, and squatted down by the road- 
side. 

“You big locoed hunk of a jackass!” he 
groaned to himself, in agony of heart. 
This was the end of his police career— 
shame, disgrace. The last argument that 
might have saved Julie from a scoundrel 
was swept away; on top of that he real- 
ized that his chances of getting back to 
Melrose Avenue by three o’clock were 
nil. On this deserted country road he 
would not meet a machine in half an 
hour.. He started for the interurban 
tracks, a quarter mile away, limping, dis- 
gusted with himself and with the world. 

There was but one solace in his misery 
of failure as a city speed cop—the in- 
centive to hold down the job had gone, 
with the loss of Julie. If he should see 
her face to face now, alone here in the 
country, he would not be able to remind ` 
her of her promise to marry him under 
the conditions she had named! 

Led by a forlorn hope, when he reached 
town on the interurban, he got off before 
the Melrose parsonage, went up the 
steps, and rang the bell. The Reverend 
Mr. Butler informed him that Oklahoma 
Bates had been married promptly on time 
and had started for Loco Lobo. 

“TIl have to foller,” muttered the 
Texan, and left. 


CHAPTER VII. 
JUST HIS SENTIMENTS. 


the forward Pullman Dal Canby was 
watching, waiting. He knew Okla- 
homa Bates was on the four thirty flyer 
somewhere, although he had gone through 
the entire train repeatedly without find- 
ing him or Julie. 

“They’re likely ridin’ in style in that 
one closed compartment," mused the cow- 
boy, glancing toward the end of the Pull- 
man. Big Dal leaned over and asked the 
porter a question. 

“Suttinly! He am a big slim gent’min 
with black eyes and ha'r," enlightened 
the darky, showing white teeth. ‘“Honey- 
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moonehs, trabelin' in quality style, habin' 
theih meals brung in!" 

Big Dal understood. Oklahoma Bates 
was already beginning to spend that fifty 
thousand dollars. The Texan rose, went 
into the smoker, sat there until dark, 
hoping Oklahoma would come out to en- 
joy a cigarette. 
—evidently the girl had not objected to 
smoke. 

'The Texan went back to his seat, 
hunched himself down deep in the mohair 
while the porter began to make up the 
berths. He would at least see Oklahoma 
in Loco Lobo. Big Dal was conscious of 
a woman taking the seat beside him— 
probably one whose berth was being made 
up. He did not look around; he was 
soured on the sex now, anyway. 

He heard the whispered words, 

“straightened, and turned slowly to face 
her. Julie was smiling at him in the 
subdued light, and then she snuggled over 
against his shoulder. 

“Julie!” He drew from her in sudden 
revulsion. “What yuh doin’ here, girl— 
away from that stateroom? Oklyhoma’ll 
not like it, findin’ yuh sittin’ here with 
me!” 

She stiffened, recoiled, moved to the 
seat in front, facing him. She heard his 
biting words: “Yuh ought to be ashamed, 
to act that a way!” 

“Oh!” She flung herself away quickly. 
She was gone to the vestibule, from the 
car. Big Dal sat scowling. He strode 
back to the smoker, puffed at innumer- 
able cigarettes, and near midnight crawled 
into his berth and tried to sleep. 

Toward morning he heard low, angry 
words at the end of the car, as of a man 
and woman quarreling. The train had 
stopped at a small station. The porter 
hustled past his berth and out toward 
the stateroom. ‘There was a sound. of 
slamming grips. All grew quiet again. 

In the morning, as the factotum of the 
Pullman closed up the berths he winked 
a rolling whitish eye. ‘“Honeymoonehs 
split up las’ night, mistah.” He chuckled. 
“Seems laik she seen a compromiserin’ 
telegram in his pocket, jedgin’ f'om theih 
quarrelin’ words, an’, Lawdy, she up an’ 
lit right out to sta’t back home!” 

Big Dal thought swiftly. That was a 
serious matter, right after those two had 


The bridegroom did not . 


been married. He decided to interview 
Oklahoma immediately. 

From the dressing room came dark- 
haired Julie, and took the seat two sec- 
tions down. Big Dal's amazed eyes fol- 
lowed her every movement, and then he 
rose and seated himself beside her. 

“I don't know whether I’m dreamin’ or 
awake, Miss Julie," he began slowly, “or 
whether I’m plumb locoed. That porter 
jest told me you left the train early this 
mornin’.” 

Her chin was high, her eyes saucy. 
“He meant that I’m leaving at the next, 
station, to go back to the hash in the 
Little K. C.,” she said coldly. 

“Im sure plumb sorry—if that Okly- 
homa didn’t treat yuh right, after marry- 
in’ yuh that a way. I'll bust him for 
that, Miss Julie!” 

She fixed him with an intent stare that 
gradually mellowed into a wide-eyed 
questioning. Her winsome lips opened 
slowly. “You certainly must be locoed, 
Rome-o! Where’d you get that stuff?” 

He read the truth in her eyes. “You 
—and Oklyhoma wasn’t—married?” he 
demanded. . “It was some other girl?” 

“Why, of course, silly!" Her level 
glance reproved him. “Thats what you 
meant, then p 

“Julie, it ain't true! You single yet! 
What you doin' on this train, bound for 
Texas? Tell me that, Julie girl!” 

“Oh, Tex! I knew Oklahoma lied 
when he said you was elopin’. I wanted 
you to win that fifty thousand, since you 
landed the police job and promotion, any- 
vay” 

*Elope—police job—promotion? You 
wanted me to win—what fifty thousand?” 

“Oh, you never mentioned that wager ` 
—if you had, you’d have lost it sure! 
Oklahoma and I were plannin’ to get 
married, true enough, till he showed me 
that telegram about the wager—till he 
started to use me for a sure-thing come- 
on to hook you, boy! Then I was 
through with him. But I didn't want him 
to know it, for fear he'd take Myrtle 
and start for Texas—when you deserved 
to win!” 

“For the love of dogies! This is get- 
tin’ worse! Oklyhoma and Myrtle?” 

“Yeh, Rome-o! Yesterday morning 
Oklahoma sprung it on me that you was 
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pickin' up a stenog and startin' on the 
flyer, but Terry told me how you landed 
that job, and I knew that cowboy lied. 
Demanded his answer by one o'clock, 
and I had to give it. Then that scala- 
wag and Myrtle arranged for the elope- 
ment right off!" 

*Oklyhoma and the blond 2 

“T found it out. 
Tex—you proved you really—liked—me 
by landin’ that police job, and givin’ that 
fifty thousand the go-by. I tried to find 
you, boy, to tell you for Heaven's sake 
if you was goin’ to marry me, anyWay, 
do it right-off, and we'd hop to Loco Lobo 
and beat Oklahoma and Myrtle to it!" 

“But—you didn’t find me!" 

“That preacher phoned the Little K. C. 
sayin' a policeman was there; wanted to 
know if anything was crooked about the 
weddin'. He said the officer was follow- 
in’ Oklahoma to Texas. So I hustled out 
and went to the depot, and there you was 
gettin’ on the train, without any skirt 
around, either! Well, I bought me a 
ticket and packed in, without even get- 
tin’ a change of clothes. Believe me, 
Tex, I’d never have done it, scarcely; if 
it wasn’t for the kick I got outa that 
newspaper extry!” 

“What extry?” 2 

*Didn't you see it?" 
to an excited treble. 
paper from the seat beside her. 
flaring display type: 


SPEED COP BATTLES AND DEFEATS 
BANDITS. 


New officer, cowboy marvel, proves hero, 
trailing fast robber car for miles, fights gun 
battle until reénforcements come up—shot 
from motor cycle at last. Dal Canby wan- 
ders in daze from scene. Chief still hunting 
him with promotion as prize for his êro- 
ism. 


Her voice rose 
She snatched a 
He read 


*For the great ” Dals amazed 
features worked strangely, softened, and 
lighted up slowly. “Texas luck! Julie 
girl, let’s go back and get that motor- 
bike job, now that Oklyhoma ain't run- 
nin' off'with my little angel, after all. 
Then we c'n get married, and go to Loco 
Lobo so's Pop Lithgow and the boys c'n 
collect ——" 

"Not on your life Rome-o!  Okla- 
homa'd sure patch it up with Myrtle, that 
bird would, and come back on the next 


I tried to get you; 


train. You go look up a preacher on this 
boat. And if you can’t find him, we'll 
be married in Loco Lobo—that is, if you 
still want me, boy!” 

“Still want yuh! Julie, honey girl!" 

“And as for that motor-bike job—noth- 
ing doing, Tex! I ain’t got any time for 
that stuff, even if my brother Terry s 

“Brother Terry! That hombre Casey?” 

“Yes; he is! And I’m crazy tò live on 
a ranch. Have been right along. But I 
didn’t want to be a.mere stake in a 
cowboys' wager—and that's why I talked 
motor cop. Let's forget about the city, 
Tex, and live like kings and queens down 
in Texas!" 

“Oh, Julie—you angel dol! Yuh 
shorely said my sentiments. And now 
we know where we are at!” 

A tall, slim figure hovered over the seat. 
For a moment Oklahoma Bates stared at 
these two and shrugged. They were too 
busy looking at each other to see him. 
The whistle sounded for the station; and 
the cow-puncher seized his grip and hur- 
ried out. The porter heard him mutter 
something that sounded like “Adios Loco 
Lobo” and “Texas luck!” 


Quite Poetical 


THEY skated together, but little they 
said, for they’d just been made 
known to each other. But he wished, as 
across the bright surface they sped, that 
through life they might thus go together. 
A crash! They were through! 
“Oh, how awkward!” cried she. 
* "Tisn't deep, but has any one seen us?” 
“Never mind. Let me tell you I love 
you," said he, “since the ice is now broken 
between us." i 


- All That Was Needed 


THE theater was in an uproar. 
“They’re calling for the author,” 
said the stage manager. 

“Oh, but I can’t make a speech!" re- 
plied the man who wrote the play. 

The manager grabbed the trembling 
writer firmly and impelle@him along the 
passage. As he shoved him toward the 
curtain he said curtly: 

“Well, just go out in front and tell 
'em you're sorry.” 


(GOMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE) 


CHAPTER I. 
TO REDEEM A PROMISE. 


HE skipper's voice boomed di- 
$ rectly behind Bos’n’s Mate 
Ray Stuart: ‘“Bos’n’s Mate 
Stuart report to the captain at 
once!” The young man 
straightened up from examining a number 
of letters in his ditty box and stared at 
the loud speaker. It was a labor-saving 
device, and bos’ns’ mates were saved the 
trouble of passing the word from com- 
partment to compartment to the tune 
of the pipe. By merely pressing a key, 
speaking in a normal tone of voice in 
any portion of the dreadnaught, the 
speaker’s voice would boom forth in 
every other compartment. 

Only the newer vessels were so 
equipped, thus it was not surprising that 
a bos’n’s mate from the older vessels was 
startled when his captain’s voice inter- 
rupted the privacy of the reading of love 
letters from the only girl. He almost 
muttered, “Aye, aye, sir!” before he 
caught himself. .Hurriedly closing the 
box, he began the rather long journey to 
the skipper’s cabin. 

It was apparent that Stuart was a man 
of importance. *Shipmates from ordinary 
seamen to chief petty officers stopped him 
with a friendly word. “Discharged to- 
day, eh? Lucky dog! Well, don’t get 
stranded on the beach. Remember there's 


always a home in the navy, but before 
you come back attend to that little job!” 

“Pm not coming back,” Stuart replied. 
Some 'detected a note of regret mixed 
with satisfaction. When a man has a 
swectheart ashore awaiting his coming, 
also a position— not a job, but a posi- 
tion—he. is entitled to be satisfied with 
the world. “Also,” he added in parting, 
“TI attend to that little job before any- 
thing else." 

Stuart slipped into the skipper's office. 
“You passed the word for me, sir?" he 
queried respectfully. 

The skipper smiled. 
boy!” 

The skipper was a hard-boiled sailor of 
the old school, but he did not look it as 
he sat at his desk in golf costume. He 
liked to fight and had within the last 
three years whaled an ensign right mer- 
rily® with the gloves. He regarded 
Stuart’s deep chest, broad shoulders, and 
slim waist with admiration. 

“Color good, eyes bright!” he grunted. 
“You'll do. Better attend to that little 
job, Stuart, before you lose the con- 
ditioning navy life has given you!” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“T called you in to wish you luck in 
anything you undertake on the beach, 
but particularly the business of whipping 
‘Roughhouse’ Hampton. The navy will 
be watching you with confidence! And, 
my boy, I know the struggle that is go- 


“Be seated, my 
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ing on in your mind between love and a 
promise you made to your shipmates two 
years ago when Roughhouse Hampton 
committed the unpardonable sin of run- 
"ning out on a match with a better man. 
Better a thousand times to go down in a 
glorious defeat, giving-the best there is 
in you, than to side-step a contest: and 
hug the tattered shreds of a champion- 
ship about your skulking form. 

“Ym talking to you as man to man, 
Stuart,” the skipper continued. “You 
weren't on my ship at the time, but I 
saw you enter the ring, fight ten furious 
rounds, and take a knock-out from 
Roughhouse Hampton, and no one knew 
that you entered the ring a sick man un- 
til weeks later, and then they didn't 
hear it from you. The navy has the 
whole story now and thats why it 
cheered you to the echo when you prom- 
ised that your first duty as a civilian 
would be to sign up for a contest with 
Hampton and wipe out the stain he left 
when he wore the uniform and side- 
stepped a scrap. We're pulling for you 
to the last man, and we'll back you to 
the limit. It's for the honor of the navy. 
The only thing we are afraid of is that 
Hampton will run out on you." 

*He'll not do that, sir, because he is 
confident he can defeat me. Another 
thing, he is money-mad, and such a con- 
test will draw a huge crowd of service 
men. He is smarting under the razzing 
the boys have given him for his side- 
stepping and nothing would suit him bet- 
ter than to defeat me again with the 
navy boys looking on. The contest is 
assured." 

The skipper smiled, then became seri- 


ous. ‘And the little girl?” 
*A promise is a promise, sir. I hope 
to make her see my position. If she 


won’t—well, I’ll go ahead with it, sir!” 
The skipper, confident that no upstart 
ensigns were observing, kicked traditions 
and regulations aside. He thumped 
Stuart lustily on the back, then shook 
hands warmly. E 
“Good luck!" he exclaimed. “It'll 
come out right. Real love becomes 
stronger in hardship. I know the little 
girl; she’ll line up with you with her full 
strength of a hundred pounds, but the 
father—ugh!” The skipper shuddered. 


*He's an old firebrand, the best scout in 
the world among his friends, but I’ve seen 
him snort fire when in contact with his 
political enemies down at the State capi- 
tol!” 

The skipper was still shaking the 
bos’n’s mate’s hand as he ushered him 
to the door. An ensign blinked his eyes 
and was deeply pained at the scene. 
Queer how a lowbrow could enter the 
navy, squirm through the academy and 
eventually take command of one of the 
latest dreadnaughts! Very queer! 


CHAPTER II. 
AS A MATTER OF DUTY. 


THE romance between Ray Stuart and 
Rose Sheldon dated from high 
school. It survived the excitement of 
the war and grew stronger while she at- 
tended a finishing school and he took 
advantage of the educational facilities 
Uncle Sam offers his enlisted men. Thus 
while he attained a practical edugation, 
he managed also to save a good portion 
of his pay which he invested in a concern 
engaged in navy subcontracting work. 

During this period Barton. Sheldon 
had become governor of his State and, 
except for a tendency to take the bit in 
his teeth at times, was proving a good 
one. 

It is not every honorably discharged 
enlisted man who is greeted by the gov- 
ernor's car and daughter on his return 
to civilian life, Rose drove the car 
down herself, and it was big enough to 
transport a race boat's crew and the 
boat included. She seemed tiny when 
she squirmed behind the wheel .and 
slipped into the traffic. 

“Last night you slept in a hammock, 
and to-night you sleep in the governor's 
mansion," she remarked. "Won't that 


‘be exciting?" 


“I don't care where I sleep just so 
Im within calling distance of you." He 
glanced defiantly at the traffic and gave 
her an enthusiastic hug. 

“Not here, Ray!" she pleaded in a 
most unconvincing tone. 

“The last few months have dragged," 
Stuart went on. “If I hadn't thrown my- 
self into study I'd have been down on the 
records as a deserter by this time." 
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He lapsed into a moody silence and 
when traffic permitted she gave him a 
quick, worried glance. With feminine in- 
tuition she guessed he was struggling 
with some sort of a problem. 

“Ray!” 

He came to his senses with a jerk, 
then smiled, but back of the smile she 
saw a glint of his seriousness fade slowly. 

“That is better.” 

He was silent a moment, then pointed 
to an office building. “If you can find 
parking space, would you mind stopping 
a few minutes, Rose? I’ve a little busi- 
ness that can’t wait now that I am 
ashore!” 

“We'll find parking space if it'll take 
that worried look from your face. This 
is our great day, next to the greatest, and 
we are going to be happy. Get the busi- 
ness over with!” 

She spoke crisply, and Stuart realized 
much of her father's directness had been 
passed on to the daughter. 

By placing her bumper gently against 
a flivver and applying the power she 
shoved the flivver ahead and found room 
enough. With a glow of pride she 
watched Stuart swing up the street. 
' “Much better looking,” she told herself, 
*and more confidence than when he left. 
He is determined and aggressive. I sup- 
pose our wills will clash at times, but— 
i'll be wonderful to make up. I'm glad 
I waited!" 

Before an office overlooking the city, 
Stuart paced nervously. “I know what 
it means,” he muttered, “but I'll go ahead 
with it, and now’s the time. An uncer- 
tain man never gets along in this world.” 
Almost savagely he threw open the door 
and entered. 

A quick, nervous little man glanced up 
and then leaped from his chair. He acted 
as if he were greeting several thousand 
dollars. He was. “ ‘Slumgullion’ Ray 
in the flesh!” he bellowed. “Here’s the 
fountain, pen; sign on the dotted line. 
Roughhouse Hampton’s name has been 
on the contract for months. How you 
feeling? Looking fine!” 

“Feeling fine!” replied Stuart. To the 
little man’s amazement Stuart signed 
without asking a question or reading the 
contract; no haggling over terms or 
price. 


When the little man had assured him- 
self it was all real by blotting the signa- 
ture, he blinked. “The terms he 
began. 

“Not interested, Mr. Hough." 

* You act like a movie hero doing some 
duty at a great sacrifice out in the bound- 


. less West, where men are men and do 


their duty as the Lord gives them sight 
to see it," rambled Hough, again glanc- 
ing at the signature. 

“Pm coming through on a promise, and 
thats the main idea," replied Stuart; 
*and say, tell the reporters to tone down 
the Slumgullion Ray stuff.” 

Hough nodded, though he knew re- 
porters would do nothing of the sort. 
When the elevator door had slammed, 
Hough gently touched the signature with 
his index finger. “Yep; it’s there, both 
of ’em, but I can’t figure it.” 

He looked down onto the street and 
caught a bird’s-eye view of Ray Stuart 
stepping into a car that seemed mostly 
top and hood from that altitude. When 
he turned at the next corner Hough 

asped. 

“That’s the governor’s car! Ah, I re- 
member now; there was some sort of a 
kid romance. Hm! Gosh the fur will 
fly when old Sheldon finds out who Slum- 
gullion Ray is. Well, it's nothing in my 
young life. This bout is legal, and the 
more noise there is, the bigger the gate. 
Most of the navy will be here, sure!" 

With this comment Hough called the re- 
porters on the telephone. “Come down 
here, got a signature I want to show you. 
Also some pictures to go with the story!" 


CHAPTER III. 
A DARK, TRAGIC DAY. 


ON the way to the State capitol, Ray 
Stuart planned to spread the cards 


~out before Rose, yet when he opened his 


mouth to speak, the words refused to 
come. This, as she said, was their great 
day. Only one day greater was in store 
for them—the wedding day. It was not 
fear of consequences that silenced him. 
He had never side-stepped anything yet, 
but he could not bring a shade of un- 
happiness to the sweet face that turned to 
him so often as she outlined the future's 
plans. 
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“Perhaps, to-night,” he said to himself, 
“when-the time is right! , If not, then to- 
morrow! She'll understand!" 

Governor Sheldon greeted him cor- 
dially, then plunged into politics. “Now, 
dad," Rose warned, “this is a happy 
event, so don't work yourself up into a 
state of high indignation. Don’t dis- 
cuss either the budget or boxing. 
member the two B's are tabooed." 

“All right," the governor said with a 
smile, then promptly plunged into box- 
ing. “We’ve got the fight crowd in a 
hole!" He chuckled. “They made a big 
noise and got people to believing the 
public demanded prize fights. The pres- 
ent State law permits contests, but not 
for money. They’ve been getting around 
it by giving the fighters loving cups. 
Then the fighter pawns his cup to the 
promoter for a few thousand dollars and 
never redeems. Get the idea?” 

“Tt would seem, then, best to legalize 
contests of a professional nature,” Stuart 
returned. “The old law was made years 
ago and served a good purpose when 
most fighters were recruited from bar- 
rooms and back alleys; but it is differ- 
ent now. The new type of fighter comes 
from good families frequently and looks 
more like a college man than a pug. 
Everywhere the public is patronizing box- 
ing bouts, so why should not the State 
legalize it?” 

“Enough!” exclaimed the governor. 
“Two bills have been introduced. One 
abolishes the old law, the second legalizes 
ten-round no-decision bouts. Both have 
passed one house and are sure of passing 
the other. I shall approve the first and 
veto the second. This State will be free 
from the cries of a brutal mob watching 
men beat one another to a pulp. The 
house cleaning will be thorough from that 
standpoint!” 

"Ever see a boxing contest?” 

“No; and don’t want to!” 

“Ever see football, baseball, rowing?” 

“What red-blooded man hasn’t?” 

“Ever yell?” 

“Sure! How can a man keep still 
when the home team knocks a home run 
with the bases full, or the half back from 
the old college team rips off a forty- 
yard run for a touchdown?” 

“Sure you weren’t yelling for blood!” 


Re- 


“Tut, tut, Raymond! Tm afraid you 
approve of prize fighting?” 

“Boxing!” 

“All the same, Raymond.” 

“Now, father and Ray, there’ll be no 
more arguing. Let's talk about some- 
thing pleasant!" 

Stuart enjoyed the luxury of a bed the 
following morning until a newspaper boy 
on a bicycle dropped the newspaper on 
the mansion steps. From the second- 
story window Stuart was still trying to 
make out the headlines when a fair hand 
appeared and the paper vanished. He 
caught the flash of a diamond in the 
early-morning sun and the next instant 
was fully awake. Undoubtedly there was 
something in the sport page of interest. 
He dressed hurriedly and descended to 
find Rose Sheldon cold and white. 

"Didn't expect to find you up so 
early," he said uneasily. 

“Ts that you?" she demanded. 

Stuart took the extended paper from 
her hand, and the headlines on the page 
screamed defiance at him. There was a 
large picture of himself in fighting pose 
and beneath the words: “Slumgullion 
Ray, Navy Battler." 

He read only the first paragraph, but 
it was sufficient: 


*Slumgullion" Raymond Stuart proved his 
eagerness to tear into Roughhouse Hampton 
and wipe the stain of defeat from his mind 
by signing to fight Hampton before the ink 
on his honorable discharge was dry. The 
coming battle will undoubtedly prove one of 
the fiercest ever fought in this section. 


Stuart tossed the paper onto a table. 
The reporter had used terms and descrip- 
tions that would appeal to a fight gallery 
instead of a young woman of refinement: 
who knew boxing only by reputation. It 
could not have been worse from Stuart's 
standpoint. 

*Is that you?" she repeated dully. 

“Yes, Rose. Let me explain!” 

She shook her head slowly. “That ex- 
plains everything. That picture and the 
disgusting name beneath, Slumgullion." 

*A nickname my shipmates gave me," 
he said quickly, in the hope of hold- 
ing her interest.. She was twisting the 
engagement fing slowly toward the end 
of her finger, as if compelled, yet re- 
luctant, to remove it. “They called me 
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Stew instead of Stuart at first. Well, 
Slumgullion is the navy term for stew. 
Listen, Rose, before you condemn me. 
The navy and boxing taught me a pum- 
ber of things many of us overlook. It 
taught me self-reliance and courage, 
neither of which I had developed to any 
great degree when I enlisted. It taught 
me to accept blows as well as receive 
them. 1 think, and hope, it taught me 
to be a good winner as well as a good 
loser. . The least I can do for what it 
has done to me is to keep my promise 
to meet Hampton." 

"Is that all, Ray?" 

If she had called him Mr. Stuart it 
would have made him thoroughly angry, 
but the note in the “Ray” hurt him 
through and through. For a moment he 
wavered. What was a bout compared to 
a life's happiness, what of a promise 
Yes; that was it. The bout was an inci- 
dent to him, though the main thing to his 
former shipmates. 

*Won't you give it up, Ray?" 

“No,” he answered slowly; “I can't! 
I had counted on your understanding. 
I tried to make you see it as I see it. I 
thought of it constantly yesterday, but 
remained silent because it was our first 
day together and I didn't want to mar 
ito 

“Why did you go direct and sign the 
contract to meet this man?" 

“Mostly because I was afraid I'd 
weaken when I faced you. I can defy 
the world, but not my heart where you 
are concerned. Now I'll have to go 
through with it. The public will de- 
mand it. Even you would shrink from 
me if I ran away!" 

She regarded him thoughtfully. Noth- 
ing she did was impulsive, and that made 
it certain she would not retract anything 
she did. The fingers trembled as they 
removed the ring. Mechanically he ac- 
cepted it. “I’m sorry, Ray!” Then she 
turned. away. 

Presently he stirred leaden feet and 
ascended the stairs. He packed his suit 
case grimly and descended. At the door 
he paused and looked back. He thought 
he heard a suppressed sob. He was an 
idiot; it wasn't worth it!* The door 
opened a trifle and she stood there with 
eyes dim with tears. 
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“Is it worth it, Ray?" she queried 
softly. 

The girl loved him. Never was he 
more certain of that than at this mo- 


ment. She was fighting for what she 
believed was,right. He admired her 
for that. 


“No,” he said; “nothing justifies the 
misery of this hour, yet I've got to go 
through with it!" 

He found himself moving swiftly down 
the walk. 'The beauty of the mansion 
grounds was lost on him. He saw only 
a winding trail of concrete leading to 
darkness. He resented the singing birds 
in near-by trees; the joyous shout of a 
boy hailing a playmate. A long auto 
stage rumbled into view. He boarded it 
and left happiness behind. The stage 
driver, ignorant boob, remarked that it 
was a fine day. Stuart lied and agreed 
with him. It was a dark, tragic day. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THOROUGH IN ALL THINGS. 


NEWSPAPER reports said that Stuart 

was not training seriously. It was 
hinted he was merely interested in the 
loser’s end of the purse. Stuart read 
them without comment and continued to 
go through the motions of training. From 
a safe distance a reporter hinted at ro- 
mance shattered. The reporter had been 
in love many times and knew the signs. 
He smelled a whale of a story, but at 
the same time he respected Stuart’s 
“right.” 

Stuart walked toward his interviewer. 
He had once heard the only way to 
silence a newspaper man is to take him 
into your confidence, then put him .on 
his honor not to mention a word. “Tell 
the men covering this affair I want them 
to meet me at dinner to-night. Make it 
seven o'clock. I go to bed at nine.” 

A dozen gathered around the table 
and waited until the dinner was over, 
then Stuart spoke. “In confidence,” he 
said briefly, “the rumors of romance are 
true. The engagement was broken, but 
I had to carry this thing through. When, 
and if, there is a story to release I’ll give 
you all an even break. In the meantime 
I trust you to say nothing. I am telling 
you this because some of you might take 
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a shot at the facts for luck and cause 
Miss Sheldon embarrassment, and then 
I'd have to break a head or two which 
would not i"^prove things.” Having put 
them into t, mole, he excused himself. 

One reporter groaned. “I’ve dug up 
the facts just as he presented 'em. What 
a dub I was for coming to-night! Now 
I can’t publish that story. And my pa- 
per is unfavorable to the governor, too." 

Reports of poor condition and little 
training continued until at length the 
skipper of a certain dreadnaught can- 
celed several engagements, chucked golf 
togs for business clothing, and proceeded 
cityward. He appeared at training 
quarters and crooked a compelling finger 
at Stuart. “Corffé here!” the skipper 
ordered. 

It was the first order Stuart had heard 
in weeks. It made him feel good. "Aye, 
aye, sir!" 

The skipper looked him over critically. 
""These newspapers are all hammering 
you. Why? You look trained to the 
minute. Are you?” 

“Yes, sir! I was always in training in 
the navy, and naturally it has taken. no 
great effort to stay in condition. Do you 
think, after what I’ve lost to go through 
with this contest, that I’m not going to 
win, sir?” 

“Ah, so that's it, eh? She's firm?" 

Stuart nodded miserably. 

*Gad, boy, that took courage! Real 
courage! Somehow I admire both of 
you. I’m going to take a hand in this 
thing. Tut, tut! Just because you are 
out of the service don’t think you can 
give me any back talk. I’m going to 
stick my finger in the pie!” He frowned 
at Stuart. “Now keep right along train- 
ing; you’re on edge. Let ’em think you 
are loafing on the job, and now that I 
know you're not I don’t care what the 
others think. The men are all applying 
for shore leave for next Friday night!” 

From training quarters the skipper re- 
turned to his ship. He wasn’t fool enough 
to believe he understood women, but he 
prided himself on the fact that he had 
learned a thing or two by personal ex- 
perience. When in full uniform, gold 
braid, and everything, his wife seemed to 
regard him as a sort of impressive 
stranger with whom she hoped to become 


better acquainted. Furthermore when 
in uniform sweet young things were glad 
to have him walk on their feet and cal) 
it dancing. On the other hand the only 
time his wife ever lectured him was when 
she caught him in a bath robe, bathing 
suit, or civilian clothing. So, too, when 
in civilian clothing the sweet young Sings 
sought younger company. 

'The skipper dressed in his best and in 
due time appeared.at the governor's man- 
sion, where he was informed by a flus- 
tered servant that the governor was evi- 
dently not expecting him because he was 
out. 

“T am calling on Miss Sheldon!” he 
announced and the flustered young 
woman conducted him to the drawing- 
room and asked him to be seated. 

When Rose appeared, she counted the 
stripes on his sleeve—‘one, two, three, 
four. Let’s see. One stripe, ensign; one 
and a half, j. g. lieutenant; two, lieuten- 
ant; two and a half, lieutenant com- 
mander; and—he’s nothing less than a 
captain.” All this was mental. She 
was impressed until he mentioned his 
purpose, then she frowned. The skipper 
plunged forward. The way to win a 
position is to carry it by storm. He 
stormed Rose Sheldon as no lovesick en- 
sign ever had stormed her. 

*Don't try to fool an old man like I 
am," he said: “down in your heart you 
admire courage. A man who is true to 
himself and his pledged word can be de- 
pended upon to the utmost. Do you 
think he is happy? Far from it. Neither 
are you." , 

“But it is all so cheap," Rose re- 
turned. “He is not considering me at 
all. The name, Slumgullion, in head- 
lines. Ugh! It is sickening. ‘Slum- 
gullion Stuart marries governor’s daugh- 
ter" She shuddered. 

“Listen, young woman; they pinned 
a medal on me during the war. Men 
have died in vain for such medals. I 
didn’t deserve it, but I got it and prize 
it, yet I prize more the nickname the 
enlisted men gave me years ago. The 
men give nicknames to the men they love 
and respect, or the men they ridicule. 
They called me, and still call me, ‘Bel- 
lowing Billy Lee!’ My wife nearly died 
of mortification when she heard it. She 
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calls me that herself now in her chari- 
table moments. 

“Now, my dear," the skipper went on, 
"remember boxing is not as bad as it is 
painted; that it made many a timid chap 
into a real man during the late war, and 
that the most of it nowadays is clean. 
Searclr your heart deeply and then do as 
your judgment thinks is just. There's a 
lad fighting two battles next Friday night, 
and that is one more ‘than it is fair for 
him to take on at one time. A little 
note, perhaps, will make him equal to 
anything, and he belongs to you, heart 
and soul, as my observing old eyes tell 
me you belong to him. Good-by, Miss 
Rose!" 

She watched him swing down the path. 
*Well of all things!" she explained, then 
became very thoughtful. 

Bellowing Billy Lee, United States 
navy, was thorough in all things he 
did. Near the capitol building he took 
his bearings and laid a course for the 
executive offices. He was steaming down 
the hall at cruising speed when a door 
opened and a man came from an office 
as if he had been thrown out. This in- 
dividual picked up his hat, jammed it 
onto his head, and hurried from view. 

*Hell's bells," exclaimed the skipper, 
“a lot of things are happening here- 
abouts! The arms and hands that 
started that fellow on his way had a 
gubernatorial appearance or I'm mis- 
taken." 

He pushed gently against the door. It 
opened, and he found himself in the 
governor's private office. Sheldon's eyes 
blazed, and he started toward the door 
*Well of all things!" he exclaimed, then 
he calmed somewhat. 

*Pardon me, governor, for slipping 
through the back way, but I thought it 
would save fuss and feathers. I’m in- 
formal when I can get away with it. If 
you have an engagement I'll shove off 
immediately." à 

“Nothing for a half hour yet.” The 
governor paced the room nervously. “I 
just threw a man out!" he snapped. 

* And did a mighty good job of it!" 

"The happiness of my daughter is 
everything! As long as I've been in 
office I have never even been tempted to 
accept. a bribe, and they've come my 


way in the most diplomatic wrappings; 
yet just now a man offered to stop the 
Stuart-Hampton contest if I’d sign the 
boxing bil. He pointed out it would 
be an easy way out for Stuart and it 
would mean happiness for my little girl. 
'The dirty cur! How did he find out our 
private affairs?" 

“That’s why you hate boxing, governor. 
You meet the'riffraff, but not the gentle- 
men. Happiness would not lie that way. 
Stuart is not in this thing for money, 
but honor. If it is stopped here, it will 
take place elsewhere. Did you ever see 
a boxing bout?” 

“No! I don’t care to!” 

“Tt’s been my observation, taking hu- 
manity down the line from presidents and 
kings to tramps, that the biggest men 
try to be fair and impartial, and yet when 
you strike their pet aversion. they are nar- 
row and unfair. You, governor, are un- 
fair in your attitude toward boxing, be- 
cause you have never seen a contest! I 
want you to accompany me Friday 
night!” 

“What!” 

“Exactly!” 

“What will people think? The gov- 
ernor of a great State in a maddened 
throng lusting for the blood of fellow hu- 
man beings!” 

“You are wrong. It is a sporting propo- 
sition, pure and simple. We have con- 
tests repeatedly aboard ship. As for 
what people will say? Huh! Many a 
governor has occupied a ringside seat, 
and, besides, I never knew you to worry 
about the comments of the people. What 
time shall I call?” 

“Tt’s never been put up to me like 
this before. You are right. I shall at- 
tend a fight before I veto that bill!” 


CHAPTER V. 
CHARGED WITH ENTHUSIASM. 


"THE girl was dressed quietly, and but 

few recognized her as she parked 
a coupé in a small space and hurried 
toward a huge arena. She seemed lost, 
but no one apparently cared. Presently 
she was swept along with a crowd that 
pressed tighter and tighter until breath- 
ing became difticult. Fully half of them 
were uniformed men. On the lips of 
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ail she heard a single name spoken: 
“Good old Slumgullion!” She caught 
the affectionate note in the phrase. 

A voice was shouting: “Everybody 
hold his own ticket! Everybody hold his 
own ticket!” 

A hand tore her ticket in half; the 
mob ignored ker, thought only of self, 
and carried ner on. Presently a youth 
seated her and hurried away. Men! 
Men! Men! All kinds, poor, well 
dressed, game sports, and  quitters! 
Every. class of humanity was there. Not 
in the theater or on the football field 
would one find a duplicate gathering. 
Here and there Rese recognized men 
prominent and respected in life. 

Suddenly a hush settled over the 
throng, then a renewed buzz. With a 
start she caught sight of her father and 
Bellowing Billy Lee! Now, the gov- 
ernor’s name was on everybody’s lips. 
Apparently the crowd approved. “Say 
what you like, the old boy is trying to be 
fair!” said some one. 

As in a dream she saw youthful men 
in bath robes enter the ring, whale away, 
then leave, one victor, one vanquished. 
She peeped at a tiny note in her hand. 


Dear Rav: I tried to phone you. I want 
you to come to me after this is over with, 
whether you win or lose. I am beginning to 
understand your attitude, so that is why I 
shall give you this as you pass down the 
aisle, if I can't reach you before. Rose. 


She was startled from her reflections 
by a deafening cheer. The sea of blue- 
jackets around her leaped up like angry 
waves. The very air seemed charged 
with their enthusiasm. One name was 
on the thousands of lips. They spoke it 
possessively. The world might own 
many things, but not good old Slumgul- 
lion! 

She looked back and saw him coming. 
He was smiling, but she saw beyond the 
smile. Hands were reaching forth and 
slapping him on the back. He tried to 
speak ,to them all while his seconds 
fought to clear the way. At first she 
shrank back, then with sudden defiance 
she leaned forward, note in hand. She 
touched his muscular arm and felt a pos- 
sessive thrill. He turned, then some one 
brushed her extended hand aside with a 
gruff: *Gangway, lady!” 


“Ray!” she called, but the battle cry, 
“Good Old Slumguilion!” drowned -her 
voice. He passed on, squeezed through 
the ropes, and took a seat in his corner. 

Several rows of seats ahead, Bellowing 
Bil Lee was having troubles of his 
own. Out of ten thousand people the 
one objectionable man in the place had 
to take a seat beside the governor. His 
mood was mellow, besides he was an ex- 
pansively buflt citizen and spilled over 
into the chairs on either side. 

He addressed the governor genially: 
"Can't quite place you, but I’ve sure seen 
you before somewhere." He blinked al- 
coholically at the ropes within ten feet 
of his eyes. “Seats are good, but they 
put the ring too far away, m'friend!" 
He strained his eyes. “Can you see 
what's going on? I can't!" 

The governor took in what was taking 
place. The skipper reached behind Shel- 
don and punched the other in the ribs, 
pointing vigorously at the ring. * What's 
that, m’friend? Oh, yes! "They're fight- 
ing there, but the ring's too far away." 

The skipper gave it up. A moment 
later the gong sounded. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A REWRITTEN ENDING. 


|? was a merry battle from the first. 

'The two men, each confident, wasted 
no time on preliminaries. They had met 
before and each knew the other's style. 
How either man survived the torrid sixth 
round was the subject of considerable 
comment in the sporting pages next day. 

In the sixth Hampton went down for 
the count of nine. He clinched in des- 
peration and, as Stuart sought to shake 
him off, his eyes caught sight of some- 
thing that startled him. They widened 
with amazement. The governor’s pres- 
ence had given Stuart a jolt, but the 
girl He couldn’t understand. She 
half stood up and waved her hand to 
signify all was well. She wanted him 
to understand, to put aside the mental 
battle and win the physical struggle. 

In that brief interval Hampton’s eyes 
narrowed. He struck with the fullness 
of his strength, then stepped back. 
Stuart pitched forward on his face while 
the referee tolled the count. The thou- 
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sands of uniformed men rose as one. 
“Come on, Slum! Come on, Slum!” It 
resembled college rooting. It was a 
mighty prayer from their hearts. 

“Out of it, lad! Out of it!” bellowed 
the skipper. Bellowing Billy Lee did not 
gain the nickname by accident. ‘There 
was a sound as weil as loud reason for it. 

“Who’s down?” shouted the genial citi- 


zen. “I can’t see the ring. Who's down, 
m friend?” = 

“Dry up!" snapped the governor 
testily. “Stuart’s down!” 

The governor. steadied himself by 


clutching the other’s head, then stood in 
his chair. ‘Get up, Ray!" he pleaded. 
“Get up!” 

The skipper observed that the governor 
was yelling Icuder than any one but 
himself, and he wasn’t yelling for blood 
either. 

“Nine!” droned the referee. 

The limbs responded to the iron will. 
Ray Stuart tottered to his feet, instinc- 
tively guarded his jaw, and fell into a 
clinch. With victory in his grasp Hamp- 
ton fovght furiously to get in another 
blow. ‘Then came the bell! 

With a sigh that changed to applause 
the crowd settled back. 

A navy second whispered instructions 
in Stuart's ear. He nodded. The gong! 
And with it the crowd stood up, for a 
man on the verge of being put out had 
streaked across the ring and was carry- 
ing the fight to his opponent almost be- 
fore he had left his chair. 


His face became serious, then desperate. 
He squirmed free, but there was no deny- 
ing the other. He chased him all cver 
the ring, crowded him against the ropes, 
ind suddenly stood back. Hampton 
slipped to the canvas. The skipper saw 
the swift blow, a few others who were 
watching saw it, but the crowd saw only 
the victor reel to his corner and wait 
while the fatal ten was counted over the 
vanquished. 

'The skipper wanted to be first into the 
ring, but the governor beat him by a 
nose, thanks to stepping on a newspaper 
man’s back. “My boy, my boy, such 
courage!" He wrung Stuart's hand, then 
brushed his own hand across misty eyes. 
"It took me from myself. For a moment 


I ceased to be anybody but a being mad 
with excitement." 

Ray Stuart listened with his ears while 
his eyes roved over the crowd.» She was 
lost—submerged in uniforms and waving 
hands. Skipper and governor escorted 
“their man” from the ring. 

“TII take you home,” the governor said 
authoritatively. 

Stuart was dressed now; the skipper 
had given him a parting thump. 

“Now, my boy, what——” 

Sheldon jammed on the brakes. Traf- 
fic ahead was in a jam. Several cars 
ahead there was a coupé. Stuart 
stretched his neck, then hurriedly de- 
parted. He squirmed crabwise between . 
fenders, and ducked into the coupé just 
as the traffic moved. 

“Oh, Ray!" she cried. “Be careful, 
you impetuous boy, or Pll be running 
into somebody.” 

“Turn down a side street,” he ordered; 
“the longest way around is the shortest 
home in a traffic jam.” 

An observant newspaper man followed 
for just one block, then headed for his 
typewriter. “That romance yarn can ‘be 
released," he reflected, “but PH have to 
rewrite the ending." 


From Frying Pan to Fire 


AKE was delighted with his new car. 
It combined speed with comfort to 
perfection, and the proud owner, glowing 
with satisfaction, watched the speedome- 
ter steadily rising—twenty, thirty, thirty- 
five miles an hour—until the car seemed 
positively to be flying along the road. 

Then suddenly a policeman came in 
sight, and holding out a hand, signaled to 
Lake to stop. 

“What is it?" the motorist asked irri- 
tably, as the car slowed down. 

“Well, sir, I must ——" 

“Oh, nonsense!" retorted Lake. “I 
was only going fifteen an hour." 

The car shot forward again. Two min- 
utes later he ran into a huge obstruction, 
and when he had succeeded more or less . 
in patching his shattered self together, 
Lake murmured faintly to his chauffeur: 

"I wonder, after all, if that policeman 
merely wanted to warn me that a tree had 
fallen across the road!" 


A J 
. Hanon R. Howard 


(COMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE) 


CHAPTER I. 
FACING A BIG QUESTION. 


DAWN sun was kindling the 
crowns of the mighty firs as 
Sinclair's weary animal won 
from the chill depths of a dell 

nds pass and bore down ‘upon a 
long straightaway of trail across the 
plateau of virgin timber. The deputy 
sheriff of Fire Pine rode a graceful sad- 
dle, his lithe form yielding easily to ac- 
commodate the movements of the mount. 
Sinclair smiled to himself, gazing off 
across the burnished gold upon the forest; 
it was good, he told himself, to be get- 
ting back home. 

As the red circle mounted the eastern 
sky, the gold gradually descended the firs 
until Sinclair rode a golden lane. His 
flesh, chilled from the night ride, warmed 
gratefully; the animal's muscles quivered 
in response and the gait quickened briskly. 
By noon, Sinclair computed happily, he 
should reach the Henderson homestead; 
by mid-afternoon he would be riding out 
of Squaw Pass to look down at last upon 
the miniature roofs of distant Fire Pine. 

He had been uncomfortably isolated 
during his two weeks’ absence; nothing 
more illuminating than his chief's official 
communications had reached him from 
Fise Pine. Not that he had worried about 
Derry Andrews; his partner's promise 
was worth face value, of course. An- 


drews, though, was notoriously hot- 
headed; he was not given, like Sinclair, 
to pausing on the threshold of deeds to 
weigh their possible consequences. 

Sinclair smiled thoughtfully as he 
urged the animal on through the warming 
sun gold. Perhaps, after all, it was just 
that spirit of daring in Andrews which 
had won him the heart of the bonny lass 
of MacNevor's. Andrews had, though, 
won Ellen MacNevor írom a rival as 
formidably careless of consequences as 
himself. Sinclair recalled grimly the last 
encounter of the rivals several weeks be- 
fore. 

Only the presence of himself and the 
sheriff of Fire Pine had kept the guns 
of the two young savages in their holsters. 
The death threat had been passed by 
each of them in no uncertain terms; but 
Andrews, when Sinclair had pointed out 
to him how such a culmination of the 
feud would recoil upon him and the fair 
Ellen, had promised to keep his eyes 
straight ahead thereafter when passing 
the mad Garnett's eldest son. 

It was seven thirty by his watch where 
the trail abruptly left the virgin timber 
and crossed a wide, clean-swept fire trail. 
It was the boundary of the Fire Pine 
district of the Forest Reserve, and re- 
membering that there was a Forest Serv- 
ice telephone not a mile beyond, Sinclair 
felt a quickening of his anxiety to learn 
that during his absence all had gone well 
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with Derry Andrews and the bonny lass 
of MacNevor’s. Derry, always a late 
riser after the usual Saturday night in 
town, would probably still be at his Sun- 
day breakfast in their cabin on Whippet 
Creek. Sinclair spoke. eagerly to his 
mount. : 

The telephone tree stood just off the 
trail in a wide circle of gigantic firs, their 
tremendous trunks etched brightly in the 
flaming sun. It was not, Sinclair told 


himself defensively as he turned the, 


mount toward the telephone box on the 
central trunk, that he was anxious about 
the validity of Andrews’ promise; ,he had 
thoroughly convinced Andrews, of course, 
that he could ill afford to risk the conse- 
quences of calling Garnett's threat. His 
present purpose, he insisted, was merely 
to tell Derry that he had remembered to 
bring back from the city a certain sort 
of a ring. 

*Steady there, Jimmy!" he warned the 
mount, drawing up beside the telephone 
tree. He smiled as he opened the door 
of the box and took up the instrument. 

A girl's voice saluted him laughingly. 
“Hello, Ben! You're out on the patrol 
bright and early this morning, I see! 
Want Service headquarters?" 

It was good, Sinclair thought, to hear 
the familiar voice, and he replied with 
mock severity to the Fire Pine operator: 
“This isn't Ranger Derring, young lady! 
You jump at conclusions. What I want 
is service—not familiarity!” 

*My, my!" The incorrigible Nellie 
Jones sighed. “What a long tail our cat 
has to-day. Number please, sir!” 

Sinclair laughed in vast good spirits, 
resuming his natural voice. “Give me the 
Whippet Creek cabin, Nellie. I want to 
see if Derry Andrews is awake yet. The 
old scalawag probably’s been out most 
of the-———” 

“Who—who is this?” Nellie interrupted 
breathlessly, the banter in her voice re- 
placed by a sudden querulousness. 

“Have you forgotten my voice so soon, 
Nellie?” 

*You—you. sound like Will Sinclair!” 
the girl exclaimed. 

“No other, Nellie! Greetings—and a 
kiss for you! Let me have the Whip- 

tL 


She was suddenly gone from the wire, 


he knew by the sound in the receiver. 
With the ear of fancy he could hear the 
bell in his cabin ring, and could picture 
Derry leap from his chair at the break- 
fast table to storm across the room to the 
instrument on the wall. 

“Hello!” he shouted. / 
. It was Nellie’s voice again. She had, 
she told him breathlessly, been unable to 
raise an answer from the sheriff’s office. 
He tried to interrupt her, but could not. 
The posses, she said, had left Deputy 
Darkin behind last night, but he was 
probably gone to breakfast. No; there 
was no use ringing Whippet Creek; no 
one was there. That was the last place 
Derry Andrews would have gone after his 
escape. And none of the three posses had 
reported in; it looked as though Derry 
had got away, though, of course, no one 
had any idea as to—— 

By sheer superiority of lung power, Sin- 
clair was able to stem her flow of aimless 
words; he demanded, his heart beating 
wildly, what she was talking so madly 
about. Derry Andrews, she told him in 
broken periods, had fatally shot Nels 
Lawson in the upper back room of the 
Lone Star Inn about nine o'clock the pre- 
vious night. Lawson had been an inno- 
cent victim; the shot had been meant for 
young Garnett. Both Andrews and Gar- 
nett had been drinking; it was the old 
feud, of course. 

Her words were running away with 
her again; with an impatient shout Sin- 
clair brought her back to the beginning. 
Young Garnett had gone into the Lone 
Star first and at the bar had passed a 
remark about. Derry's being afraid to face 
him. Then he went upstairs to the back 
room, and. when Derry came in a little ` 
later some one told him what Garnett 
had said. Derry had drunk more than 


‘he was accustomed to handling, Nellie 


guessed, and he took off up the stairs 
to bring Garnett down and make him re- 
tract. 

Nels Lawson had wanted to interfere 
then, a witness had told her, but the 
crowd wouldn't have it. When nothing 
was heard from upstairs after ten minutes, 
the crowd decided that Derry and Garnett 
had concluded to drink it out instead ef 
fighting it out. 

Then they heard them quarreling, and 
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Nels, who had been standing at the foot 
of the stairs, bounded to the balcony and 
disappeared down the hall. The others 
were halfway up when the shot was heard. 
Garnett met them in the upper hall; Nels 
was on the floor of the back room, dying. 
Derry Andrews was out completely from 
the liquor and a blow on the back of his 
head. His revolver, on the table beside 
his hand, was still smoking. Lawson, 
Garnett explained to the crowd, had 
jumped between them the moment An- 
drews fired. 

'There had been some talk among An- 
drews' friends of tar-and-feathering Gar- 
nett; they said Derry'd been trying to 
keep peace, and they figured Garnett was 
really the cause of it. Garnett had sense 
enough to slip away, and then the sher- 
iff came and told the crowd to keep hands 
off. Andrews was coming gradually out 
of his stupor, and the sheriff took him 
downstairs and was helping him to his 
horse, when Andrews suddenly came to 
life in the fresh air, knocked the sheriff 
aside, and spurred off. 'They lost him 
completely in the darkness, and none of 
the three posses had yet-teported in. 

A sudden terror tightening upon his 
stunned heart, Sinclair glanced down the 
golden ribbon of trail. He pressed his 
eager lips to the transmitter. ‘“Don’t— 
don't they know which of the three trails 
Derry took—which way he headed?" 

Nellie Jones was sobbing frankly now. 
“No; they don't, Will! He didn't quit 
the village directly; he must have ducked 
into a side street, for when the riders were 
past he managed to get back to the mill 
office on the river. He had several hun- 
dred dollars on deposit with the company, 
and he drew it írom the bookkeeper, 
who'd been working late and hadn't heard 
what had happened. Then he just 
—dropped out of sight!” 

“No marks, Nellie?” 

“Nothing at all—he just disappeared! 
That’s why they divided the posse in 
three—each taking one of the trails.” 

“How much of a head start has he, do 
you think, Nellie?” 

“More than an hour. The sheriff came 
back when he found Derry had given him 
the slip. He stayed an hour at least at 
the infirmary where they’d taken Nels 
Lawson. No one knows just what hap- 


pened there, but it’s rumored that the 
sheriff didn’t really believe Derry had 
done it until Nels regained consciousness 
for a moment. Then the sheriff made up 
the three posses. Derry had a good 
hour’s start!” 

His breath pausing, Sinclair dared the 
question that had been uppermost in his 
heart: “Which posse, Nellie, did the sher- 
iff lead?” = 

“The one on the west trail—in case 
Derry was making it for Port Pine to 
escape on a ship. You ought to meet one 
of the posses—or Derry SUP 
caught up her words, a sudden tremor in 
her voice. “Where—where are you talk- 
ing from?” 

With a suddénly flexed forefinger, Sin- 
clair depressed the receiver hook. No 
one, he told himself desperately, must 
know that fate had placed him in posi- 
tion to halt his partner’s escape. A 
quarter of a mile beyond lay the cross 
trails. His own way, taking him past the 
Henderson homestead to pick up an affi- 
davit requested by his chief, lay straight 
ahead across the divergent trails. From 
the other trail, leading westward to salt 
water, Derry Andrews would sooner or 
later. come. 

He faced, he saw grimly, a situation 
that held serious consequences. There 
could be no question in his mind which 
route to safety Derry had chosen; he 
had always said that if trouble came he 
would take to the coast and escape on 
one of the deep-water sailing ships that 
depart daily from the great mills at Port 
Pine. Replacing the receiver on the hook, 
he breathlessly computed the hours An- 
drews had traveled. He could not pos- 
sibly have reached the cross trails. 

He faced, Sinclair saw, a tremendous 
division of allegiance. It was squarely up 
to him?to choose between his duty and 
Derry. Should it ever be learned that 
he had ridden willfully past the cross 
trails, permitting a fugitive to escape—— 
Such a deed, like all others of blind im- 
pulse, would recoil upon him. For every 
action, the law of balance held; there 
must be an equal reaction. Could he 
elude that law, permit Derry’s escape, 
without bringing upon himself a recoiling 
retribution? No one knew of his where- 
abouts; he had cut off Nellie’s question. 
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. CHAPTER II. 
NO WAY OUT. 


"THE telephone swayed perilously in Sin- 

clairs hands, and the bold hope 
evaporated from his heart. It was, he 
saw, the workings of the inexorable law; 
if he chose. for Derry he must pay the 
price. His whereabouts could be placed 
precisely; Nellie's question had been su- 
perfluous. By the light on her switch- 
board she knew. 

Revulsion sweeping him, he swiftly re- 
placed the instrument in the box as the 
bell summoned him imperiously. Wheel- 
ing impulsively back to the trail, he gave 
spur to the mount, and the calling of the 
bell was gradually lost behind him. Derry 
or his duty, he repeated desperately as he 
urged the straining mount on. Down the 
sun-burnished lane ahead, the cross trails 
widened into view. 

He must, he saw, choose at once. In 
his mind's eye he could picture Derry 
Andrews, off somewhere to the left, spur- 
ring down upon the cross trails toward 
the salt water and escape. Again Sin- 
clair computed the hours Derry had trav- 
eled; it was, plainly, within his power to 
intercept the fugitive's flight. 

He drew up where the two golden lanes 
crossed and faced the divergent ways. 
His loyalty to Derry bade him continue 
on upon his original direction and pur- 
pose, leaving the westward trail clear. 
Derry had powerful friends in Port Pine; 
doubtless they had already heard of the 
occurrence, divined Derry’s mode of es- 
cape, and had made arrangements for 
his disappearance once he won into the 
coast country. His heart rose rebel- 
liously at the thought of interfering. 
Some day in a foreign land, perhaps, the 
bonny lass of MacNevor's would join 
Derry. And perhaps even Sinclair? —— 

He stemmed the tempting flood of de- 
sire from his heart. He was, he re- 
minded himself grimly, a sworn officer of 
the law who had been duly apprised of a 
crime and the possibility that the culprit 
was near by. To ride on, leaving the 
westward trail open to the fugitive, was 
treachery to his oath and infidelity to 
his trust. These things were not mere 
hollow words to Sinclair; their meaning 
burdened heavily upon his soul. 
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He faced, he recognized, the inescap- 
able. The law of recoil was in full play 
upon him. He could not elude it; which- 
ever way he chose, the course chosen 
would react upon him. To serve his duty 
was to betray his partner; to serve Derry 
was to defile the confidence intrusted to 
his honor. 

His heart in panic as his reason bade 
him choose duty, he sought blindly for 
some middle course, some manner of de- 
flecting the force of the certain recoil. 
He must make his decision at once; at 
any moment, he realized desperately, 
Derry’s mount might spur into view about 
the distant bend. There must be, the 
blind need in his heart insisted against 
his reason, some way to cheat the recoil. 
If only his head were clear, his pulse 
calm, he would surely discover some 
course of action permitting him to serve 
Derry and yet escape the unspeakable 
consequences. 

His breath halting upon his lips, he 
started to a sudden sound of distant 
hurrying hoofs. They came, he made out 
in commingled terror and relief, neither 
from the way he faced nor from the west- 
ward trail; somewhere in between, within 
the shadowed depths of the firs that sep- 
arated the divergent ways, a rider was 
spurring toward him at the cross trails.’ 
He had, Sinclair knew, waited too long; 
his procrastination was recoiling upon 
him. If it were Derry! 

He knew overwhelming revolt to the 
roots of his being as his hand touched the 
handle of his holstered revolver. An 
instant later, down a dim forest aisle, the 
approaching rider thundered heavily into 
view. The animal, he made out, was not 
Derry's. It was a great draft animal,.a 
sorrel, with tremendous shoulders and 
shaggy fetlocks, ridden wildly by a frail 
boy of perhaps ten or twelve. 

At the sight of Sinclair standing in the 
cross trails the rider called out hysteri- 
cally and drummed the winded animals 
sides with his bare heels. In his over- 
whelming relief, Sinclair laughed aloud at 
the inciting spectacle of the diminutive 
rider upon so enormous a steed. 

On to the trail the ill-mated pair came, 
and the boy drew up beside Sinclair. In- 
articulate with excitement, he fought des- 
perately for voice, his spindle legs rising 
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and falling ludicrously with the mighty 
respirations of the mount’s tremendous 
sides. 

“Are—are you the ranger—we passed 
last night?” he panted, his eyes search- 


ing Sinclair’s face with a pitiful intent-__ 


ness. “He told us—he’d be passing along 
this way this P 3 

“No; Pm not a ranger. 
‘deputy sheriff o R 

“Deputy sheriff?” the boy echoed in 
explosive enthusiasm, tears of relief start- 
ing from his eyes. “God sent you, dep- 
uty! There's a crazy man—back at the 
ranger cabin yonder—not two miles! You 
come! He’s trying to kill z 

It was, Sinclair saw eagerly with hot 
blood abruptly coursing through his veins, 
his opportunity, the thing he had sought, 
a worthy justification for leaving the 
cross trails unguarded. He could serve 
Derry without arousing a recoil against 
himself. The law of reaction, to which 
he had long done humble homage, was 
not inviolable; one could circumvent its 
workings if one but had the luck and 
wit. 

He abandoned these lightning flashes 
of thought and peered gratefully at the 
hard-breathing boy. “What’s happened, 
lad? Speak out!” 

“Were newcomers, deputy—heading 
to settle in Fire Pine valley. Me and the 
mother and the children—we stopped for 
the night at a ranger cabin yonder in the 
timber. A ranger we met yesterday eve- 
ning told us where it was > 

“Never mind details!” Sinclair cut in 
impatiently. “What happened?” 

“This morning we had a passer-by for 
breakfast, and just as we was sitting down 
to eat a mån rode up and comes in. In- 
stantly he sees us he’s gone crazy mad 
—shooting into the midst of us with his 
revolver. The other man stands him off, 
and I get the family into the stores closet 
and barred the door on the inside. 
"They're shooting like wild, and through a 
crack jn the closet door I see that the 
crazy one has backed the other into the 
next room beyond where we was eating. 

“T saw the first man get a bullet just as 
he dived into the next room; he was shot 
right here, through the chest. I figured it 
was all over with us—the crazy one'd be 
turning our way, and my rifle was stand- 


Im Sinclair, 


ing in the corner of the room where I 
couldn't get at it. Through the door of 
the next room I could’see the one that's 
shot drop to the floor and crawl out of 
sight. The room's being used to store a 
lot of supplies and there's big piles of 
boxes. The crazy one follows, and the 
other wings him. He jumps behind a pile 
of boxes, and there they are shooting it 
out. 

“Thinking it’s maybe safe, I sneaked 
out of the closet and tried to reach the 
telephone. But the crazy one spots me 
and fires. I couldn't reach my rifle, 
either, so I breaks for the door and 
Lochinvar here, and we rides——" 

“Shhh!” Sinclair abruptly warned, 
startling the boy to quick palor. 

From a distance there came a sudden 
subdued drumming. It was either thun- 
der off among the eastern mountains or 
hoofbeats. A shudder ran through him; 
if Derry Andrews’ mount—the little tan 
gelding—should suddenly wheel into view 
about the bend! 

Sinclair snatched up the bridle. “Come 
on, lad!” he shouted, waited for the di- 
minutive rider to maneuver his ponderous 
steed, and led the way at top speed into 
the timber whence the boy had come. 
In a moment the warming sunlight was 
lost; the way led along a narrow aisle 
through lush woodland. 

It was a mad flight, the columns of 
mighty firs racing rearward dizzy. Be- 
hind him, the heavy-hoofed sorrel was 
making hard work of. maintaining the 
pace; above its thunderous progress the 
voice of the boy urged it shrilly. A sense 
of triumph stirred Sinclair mightily; the 
cross trails were open for Derry to sweep 
on into the coast country and the haven 
of salt water. And no recoiling conse- 
quences awaited Sinclair; he had suc- 
ceeded in defeating the law of balance. 

“Just around the next bend!” he pres- 
ently heard the boy shout to him from 
behind. 

From a distance, even against the lazy 
morning breeze, Sinclair caught the sound 
of shots. Bearing down upon the big 
bend, he eased the pace for the boy to 
bring up abreast of him upon the widen- 
ing way. They passed a saddle animal 
grazing at the trail side. 

“Not far now!” the boy shouted breath- 
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straying off! Just around the bend's the 
cabin!" 


Swinging about the bend, they drove 
down upon a full view of the ranger cabin 
in a clearing among the firs. Sinclair 
started violently then, leaning forward 
in the saddle." He suppressed an involun- 
tary exclamation that leaped in his throat. 
He could feel the terror dawning in his 
eyes as he made out a single animal 
standing at the cabin hitching rail. His 
surging sense of triumph was checked in 
midcareer; he raised his arm to brush 
the fearful hallucination from his eyes. 

It had not, he saw, been a trick of his 
vision; the lone saddle animal, wincing 
as a fusillade of shots sounded, stood at 
the rail. Recoiling, Sinclair dropped back 
into the saddle and gave spur. He had 
been a fool, he made out, to hope that 
he could cheat the law of recoil. It was, © 
plainly, in full operation upon him; his 
effort to escape it had but compounded 
its force. Unmistakably the little tan 
gelding at'the hitching rail of the cabin 
was Derry Andrews’. 


CHAPTER III. 


MAGAZINE 


“T know the crazy one! But you watch 
out as you go in the front door!" 

“T know the cabin," Sinclair reped, 
drawing his revolver. 

A bitter fusillade broke "— the 
structure, and he leaped to the door. The 
two men in the second room, he knew, 
were expecting him; they could not have 
missed hearing the horses come up. 
Kicking open the door he saw an up- ' 
turned table in the center of the main 
room. Standing upon its edge, the heavy 
table top would prove an adequate shield. 
Sinclair launched himself over the thresh- 
old, across the room, and dropped be- 
hind the upended table just as a whining 
ball thudded into the stout planks. 

In the adjoining room shot after shot 
followed, but the table was not struck 
again. The two men, he understood, were 
exchanging fire between them. Each, he 
reasoned, must be securely barricaded to 
have maintained this long the revolver 
duel across so small a space. 

He raised his head cautiously to glance 
about the edge of his barrier, and in- 
stantly a bullet passed over his head. 
Dropping back to his knees he found a 
meager crack between two of the table 


` boards through which he could command 


A DESPERATE ENCOUNTER. 


RAWING rein before the cabin, Sin- 

clair vaulted from the saddle while 

the mount was yet upreared. He turned 

upon the boy who vigorously checked the. 

thunderous charge of his tremendous 
steed and swung to the ground. 

"They're in the room to the left!” the 
youngster shouted above a sudden clatter 
of revolver shots. . “Look out as you go, 
into the cabin, deputy; the crazy's one's 
behind a pile of boxes at the far end of 
the second room, facing the door. He'll 
pot-shot you, sure!" 

Sinclair unlatched the flap of his saddle 
holster, withdrew his rifle, and handed it 
to the boy. “You stand outside here. 
Don't get yourself in the line of the fire. 
Use this in case he gets by—or drops me. 
We can't get your folks out until we've 
disarmed him. Can you use a rifle?" 

The boy's slender hands caressed the 
weapon. “Just let him start this way, and 
hell see if I can!” 

“Be sure of your man!" Sinclair 
warned. “Don’t fire on the other!" 


a restricted view of the open door of the 
room beyond. 

Within, he saw, it was dim with heavy 
powder smoke. Even as he sought to 
penetrate the haze, he saw two winking 
flashes, heard the balls sing, and a muí- 
fled outcry of pain. It was Derry An- 
drews’ voice.  Thrusting his shoulder 
against the table, Sinclair forced it inch 
by inch across the floor toward the open 
doorway. Again two shots, in rapid suc- 
cession, imbedded viciously in the stout 
planks that sheltered him. 

He pressed his eyes to the crack again 
and made out through the veil of smoke 
a high pile of boxes directly facing the 
door. It was, he knew, the attacker’s 
stronghold; Derry himself must be some- 
where off to the right, out of "his range 
of vision. 

He faced, Sinclair recognized, a hope- 
less issue. Though he saved Derry from 
the attacker's bullets, it was only to make 
him prisoner for the hangman's noose. 
There was, plainly, no escape from re- 
coil. This time he must face the law of 
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balance squarely; to attempt to cheat it, 
he had discovered, was but to increase 
its force. 

The man whom the excited boy had 
taken for a madman was, his reason told 
him, nothing more than some settler who 
had learned of the crime and of the re- 
ward which Nels Lawson's influential rela- 
tives had doubtless offered for his slayer. 
The man was standing off Sinclair, either 
fearing him to be one of Andrews' friends, 
or recognizing in him a possible claimant 
for a portion of the reward which he was 
not inclined to share. 

He faced, Sinclair saw desperately, the 
very same issue he had at the cross trails, 
and the same consequences. He started 
violently as through the meager space 
between the planks he saw the peak of a 
hat appear cautiously about the left edge 
of the attacker's barricade of high-piled 
boxes. The hat continued to emerge, 
then a white strip of forehead, and two 
eyes. 

It was, Sinclair recognized; the show- 
down. The attacker had hitherto been 
posted several yards to the left of the 
box ends, and though Sinclair was denied 
a view of his partner's shelter, the con- 
viction suddenly fixed upon him that the 
other's new position yielded a strategic 
command of Derry’s hiding place. Ob- 
viously Derry had not caught sight of 
the hat and forehead, for utter silence 
hung upon the room. 

A hand bearing a revolver slipped 
swiftly into view beside the eyes, and Sin- 
clair’s own battle was done. With the 
tremendous upsurge of instinctive de- 
sire to save his partner, other needs 
were engulfed and swept futilely along 
the unchecked torrent. He rose from 
behind his shelter, threw his weapon 
down upon the mark, and laughing sav- 
agely pulled the trigger. 

The aiming eyes drew back, and Sin- 
clair's shot tore into the box ends di- 
rectly opposite the point where the re- 
volver had been. Abandoned to his mad- 
ness, all thought of consequences for- 
saken, he leaped the table, and drove 
through the doorway. Toward the boxes 
he flung himself, and heard Derry's faint 
cry of warning. A shot thundered over- 

- head just as he dropped to the floor at 
the base of the attacker's barricade. 


He was, Sinclair recognized, commit- 
ted wholly to madness now; he demanded 
the attacker's surrender and was an- 
swered by a surly oath. Over his shoul- 
der he made out through the acrid powder 
smoke a second pile of boxes; behind it, 
he knew, his partner crouched. Sinclair 
laughed savagely; he had left his old 
mode of life wherein he had carefully 
weighed every action by its possible re- 
action. Now he was beyond the pale, 
daring life to recoil upon him, as rash as 
the rash Derry had been the night before 
when he had mounted the inn stairs to 
take young Garnett to task. 

Yet he might still be able, a sudden re- 
turn of boldness told him, to cheat the 
law of recoil. His failure to halt Derry's 
escape must appear accidental; if he must 
wound or kill the attacker, it must seem 
wholly impersonal and in no wise related 
to his partnership with Derry or his 
hatred of young Garnett. While he grap- 
pled with the attacker, Derry could es- 
cape; the boy outside would not inter- 
fere. There could be in that, he saw with 
quickening hope, no chance of recoil; it 
was his duty to subdue the man who 
threatened the life of his prisoner, and if 
the prisoner escaped while he was so en- 
gaged, no one could charge him with 
personal motives. 

“Look out, Will!” Derry's own voice 
broke the ominous stillness, and Sinclair 
whipped about. ‘‘He’s above you, Will!” 

Even as Sinclair's eyes shot overhead 
to the crest of the barricade, he saw one 
of the heavy boxes directly above slip 
from place and fall. He sought to spring 
clear, but his crouched position denied 
him sufficient agility. A rigid corner of 


the heavy box slashed,the back of his 


head and struck his right shoulder a 
crushing blow. Crumpling beneath it, he 
collapsed to the floor. 

He wrestled with black unconscious- 
ness and struggled to free his right arm, 
pinned beneath the tremendous weight 
of the box. It was filled, he saw by the 
tag on the end directly before his misted 
eyes, with brass fittings for the new 
pumping plant about to be installed on 
Cat Creek by the Forest Service. His 
arm, plainly, was broken; driving against 
the box with his shoulder, he raised it 
and drew his arm free. His fingers were 
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crushed, crimson, having been jammed 
cruelly between the box and the revolver 
his hand had held. 

His pain-numbed faculties reviving be- 
neath the urge of his will, he won back to 
his knees in time to see Derry Andrews 
staggering toward him from the farther 
pile of boxes. His partner, he saw in- 
credibly, was scarcely able to maintain 
his balance. His right trouser leg was 
dyed crimson, and his left shoulder was 
lowered like a cripple's, the arm dan- 
gling aimlessly at his side. In Andrews' 
right hand, grasped by the barrel, was a 
revolver. His manner of holding the 
weapon burned an indelible significance 
upon Sinclair. Derry had used his last 
cartridge. 

Just around the end of the barricade 
he caught sound of heavy panting, like a 
starved animal imminent upon engaging 
a wounded prey. He must, Sinclair real- 
ized, retrieve his revolver from beneath 
the box; the moment the attacker caught 
sight of Derry in the open he would fire. 
Sinclair was grasping the box to lift it 
from his weapon, when a sudden exclama- 
tion told him that the other had seen his 
approaching partner. 

Flinging himself to his feet he drove 
blindly about the end of the barricade. 
A hat, forehead, eyes, and a flaming gun 
greeted him. He took the ball solidly in 
the muscles at the left edge of his stom- 
ach and bore on without pause. Blinded 
by the powder smoke from the shot, he 
collided with the man just as the latter 
was rising from his knees to meet the 
unexpected attack. 

The force of Sinclair’s charge, as he 
grappled the other, carried the man back- 
ward and down. In a long, running fall, 
Sinclair on top of him, the other's head 
struck the floor with an echoing racket. 
Laughing savagely, Sinclair’s fingers 
sought for the throat; unerringly, though 
his smarting eyes would not open, he 
found the jugular. But he did not set 
his rigid thumb in the death grip. The 
form beneath him had suddenly gone 
limp. : 

Rising blindly to his knees Sinclair 
rubbed his burning eyes. From behind 
him he could hear Derry's limping ap- 
proach. 'There was no sound from the 
form on the floor. Derry could escape 
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now, and no one would know that it had 
not been by accident while Sinclair was 
engaging the attacker. Nor could he be 
charged with personal motives; his strug- 
gle with the other could in no wise savor 
of his known preference in the feud be- 
tween Andrews and young Garnett. 

The pain of his eyes forgotten in his 
sudden need to learn if the man still 
lived, he felt for the recumbent form be- 
side him. The other's heart, his explor- 
ing fingers found, still beat. Triumph 
filled him; the situation was perfect. 
There was no hint of anything personal 
in the battle which would serve as the 
cause of Derry's escape. He had found a 
flaw in the law of balance. His vision 
clearing, he leaned breathlessly forward 
to peer at the face lying beyond: Ab- 
ruptly then he cried out, recoiling sharply. 
The colorless face on the floor was that 
of young Garnett himself 


CHAPTER IV. 
STRONG FOR IT. 


ISING staggeringly to his feet, Sin- 
clair felt the utter finality of his 
defeat. Again his effort to circumvent 
the law of balance had but brought upon 
him greater retribution. Beneath Gar- 
nett’s tousled head a pool of red widened. 
Sinclair called through the open door- 
way. An instant later the racing pat- 
ter of bare feet heralded the boy. 

*Gosh, deputy, I thought you was all 
dead by this time! You—you got the 
crazy one, eh?" 

*He needs attending to and bandag- 
ing," Sinclair replied, suppressing a grim 
reflex. “My hand's bashed up, and I 
can't do the job. Bring your mother, arid 
some cloth for bandages." 

'The boy flung out of the room, leaving 
Sinclair's rifle against the wall. Sinclair 
turned to face Andrews, who leaned 
wearily, palid of countenance, against the 
high pile of boxes. “Will, you look like 
a ghost!" Andrews exclaimed. 

Sinclair nodded. “Come on into the 
next room, Derry. We—we’ve got to 
face it now! The woman’ll fix Garnett. 
We can't help here." 

In the main room a portly woman, two 
children clinging to her skirts, was 
stooped over a bundle of clothing in which 


she was rummaging. The boy hastened 
in from outside with a wooden pail of 
water. His mother, selecting several 
lengths of white cloth, passed Sinclair 
and Andrews with a frightened nod and 
hastened with the two clinging children 
into the next room. Pail in hand, the 
boy followed. Sinclair forced the table 
aside and closed the door. 

Leaning wearily back against the door, 
he peered across the room at his partner, 
grotesquely twisted by his injury. Wrap- 
ping the crushed hard in his handker- 
chief, he laid it across his left arm. 
*We're going to wait for the posse." 

Andrews laughed derisively, glancing 
over his shoulder through the open door- 
way swimming with golden sunlight. 
From the hitching rail his little tan gel- 
ding whinnied. Andrews shook his head. 
*Not me, Will! Nobody's going to frame 
me for a hanging or a life stretch in 
Duaroad! It’s only ten miles to. ——" 

“Ten miles, Derry?" Sinclair inter- 
rupted bitterly, crossing to his partner.' 
*You couldn't get away with it if it were 
only one mile!” 

“T tell you the Alice May sails from 
Port Pine on the two-o'clock-tide! She's 
lying in the channel now; O'Dare will ar- 
range a fast Jaunch——” 

“You and I are through with running 
away, Derry! You can't escape conse- 
quences. Now we're going to stand and 
face it!" 

Laughing harshly, Derry glanced nar- 
rowly at him. “This is no time for your 
theories, Will! I’m going———" 

Sinclair stepped decisively between him 
and the door. You're my prisoner, 
Derry. You stay!" 

Wheeling grotesquely to face him, An- 
drews’ lips trembled. “I tell you Pm 
moving out of here—now! The posse’s 
none too far behind by this time! They'll 
see where I left the trail to cross-cut past 
here! Nobody’s going to get a chance to 
frame me, I tell you, Will! I had no 
intention of killing Nels; he must have 
stepped right into the shot! I don’t 
even remember——” 

“How did it happen, Derry?” Sinclair 
demanded. 

“Garnett and I had it out in the back 
room—peacefully at first. I wanted to 
keep my promise to you! But Garnett 
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wouldn’t have it that way, and he warned 
me to draw.” 

Andrews smiled bitterly. | A gentle- 
man's warning, Will—and him with his 
hand already on his gun! My head was 
spinning from the stuff d drunk, but I 
drew and threw down on him—just as 
Nels kicked open the door. The door 
struck me on the back of the head, and 
I pitched forward. Nels must have 
jumped in front of me then; I don't see 
how else it could have happened 
Andrews halted impatiently. “I’m wast- 
ing time, Will. You're unarmed—and 
hurt. In Heaven's name don't force me 
Toce 

“You’re not going, Derry! You've 
stored up enough recoil for yourself 
already.” 

“I don’t believe in such rot, Will. Ifa 
man’s got his wits he can get away.” 

* We're going to stand and face it! I’ve 
got five thousand dollars, Derry. We'll 
bring in the best lawyer in the State to 
fight your case. Don't you see that run- 
ning away won't do any good? I tried 
it, and I found you and Garnett! Look 
at the mess!" 

“I don't believe in your crazy theories, 
Will! There's no such thing as recoil. 
Step aside, Will! I’m going!” 

Suddenly Sinclair turned from the 
terror in Andrews’ eyes. Rigid in his 
tracks he harked to the soft drumming 
sound brought through the open door 
upon the wings of the gentle breeze. It 
was the sound of riders—many of them. 
Out of the corner of his eyes he saw 
Derry dart toward the door, and he 
threw himself headlong in his path. Grap- 
pling, they reeled together toward the 
corner of the room. Leaning there; Sin- 
clair abruptly saw the boy's rifle. 

Flinging Andrews aside he grasped the 
weapon and covered his partner. Derry's 
second charge toward the door brought 
up violently before the rifle barrel. 

“Back, Derry!" Sinclair cried. “Only 
fools run away, and you and I’ve been 
fools long enough!” 

The drumming of hoofs grew steadily. 

Retreating before the rifle, Andrews 
cried: “Are you going to let me hang— 
for a crazy theory? I tell you I can get 
away—even now!" 

“Were going to take our recoil now!” 
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Contempt flaming in his eyes, Andrews 
laughed madly. “Judas! You got the 
upper hand—with a hangman’s noose in 
it! Go ahead—hang me for your crazy 
theory!” 

On and on the hoofs came; it was a 
matter of minutes now. Sinclair braced 
himself grimly. 

“Sit down over there, Derry!” he whis- 
pered breathlessly, as though the riders 
were already within hearing. "They 
mustn't find us this way—me holding you 
at the point of a rifle!” 

“Judas!” Andrews cried hysterically, 
and flung himself into a chair. "Letting 
your own partner hang!" 

Horses thundered into the clearing and 
drew up. There were, Sinclair saw 
through the doorway, fully twenty of 
them. Sheriff Dunn and two others dis- 
mounted. Setting the rifle against a 
chair, Sinclair impulsively stepped for- 
ward to take a stand between his partner 
and the surprised officer who leaped to 
the threshold. 


“Sinclair!” Sheriff Dunn exclaimed. 


“And Derry Andrews, too! Good work, 
Will!” 
Andrews’ derisive laughter drove a 


crimson tide to Sinclair’s face as he 
stepped impulsively forward. “You got 
it wrong, Jim! I didn’t capture, Derry. 
He decided to stand and face it—of his 
own free will! That—that ought to help, 
hadn’t it?” 

Dunn peered quizzically at him. “I 
don’t see how, Will. What are you figur- 


ing on?” 
He must, Sinclair told himself, face the 
consequences squarely. “‘Derry’s my 


partner, Jim—and I won’t see any rail- 
roading! It wasn’t murder; it was an 
accident!” 


Dunn shook his head. “It was .mur- 


der, Will. Nels Lawson regained con- 
sciousness before he died. I questioned 
him.” 


Behind him Sinclair heard Derry An- 
drews rise. to his feet. Bracing himself 


for the recoil, Sinclair demanded: “What 
—what did Nels say?” 
Dunn glanced about the room. ‘“We’ve 


kept this a secret, Will—for obvious rea- 
sons. But I guess all of us here are safe. 
Nels said that as he opened the door, 
kicking it full strength, he knocked Derry 
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senseless, and his gun dropped from his 
hand. As Derry pitched forward, Gar- 
nett snatched up Derry’s gun and was 
going to finish him then. Nels grappled 
with him and in the tussle Garnett killed 
Nels with Derry’s gun.” 

The hair of his head bristling, Sinclair 
felt himself rocking upon his feet. “Gar— 
Garnett killed 

Dunn nodded. “But, mind you, Gar- 
nett’s got away, and we're not letting the 
facts out until we've got him. We 
thought we were following his tracks. in- 
stead of Derry's, but apparently 

Laughing madly, Sinclair pointed to 
the closed door of the next room: “Take 
—take a look in there, Jim!” 

Dunn, followed by the two riders, 
crossed the room, flung open the door, 
and disappeared within. His pulse deaf- 
ening him, Sinclair turned upon his part- 
ner. Leaning against the back of the 
chair, his eyes staring, Derry Andrews 
raised his hand in a hopeless gesture. He 
essayed to speak, but it was a moment 
before his voice came. 

*Garnett did it, Will, and I might never 
have known! I might have been running 
away forever—from nothing! Lord, if I 
hadn't met you, and had got to Port Pine 
and sailed on a deep-water lugger!” 

The wine of incredible victory intoxi- 
cating him, Sinclair bore unsteadily down 
upon his partner. They faced each other 
breathlessly, each overwhelmingly weary. 
With tremendous conviction in his ex- 
pression, Andrews nodded to the thought 
reflected in Sinclair’s wistful eyes. 

“Will, if—if this is what you call the 
law of recoil—I’m strong for it!” 


Making it Certain 


ILLIE was under orders never to go. 
swimming. His mother meant to’ 
see that he obeyed. One day she became 
suspicious. 
“Willie, your clothes are wet,” she said. 
“You have been in the water." 
“Ves, mother. I went in to save 
Charlie Hanks.” 
“My noble darling! 
after him?” , 
*No, mother. I jumped in first, so as 
“to be there when he fell in." 


Did you jump in 
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CHAPTER I. 
PLENTY OF NERVE. 


me UDDENLY Miss Kate Pelton, 

% private secretary to Anthony 
Kirk, of the Kirk Steam Motor 
Cars, Incorporated, became 
conscious that she was not 
alone in her palatially appointed office. 
She was made aware of this fact by the 
odor of a Turkish cigarette, which sud- 
denly assailed her delicate nostrils. 

Some one had entered her office with- 
out the formality of knocking. Some one 
had quietly seated himself behind her 
and was at that moment exuding clouds 
of smoke. Miss Pelton abhorred Turkish 
cigarettes. Likewise she was loftily con- 
scious of her exalted position as private 
secretary to the president of the Kirk 
Steam Motor Cars, Incorporated, having 
but recently been promoted from the rank 
of stenographer for a grocery concern. 

Miss Pelton’s white brow corrugated 
unbecomingly. Drawing her comely face 
into the most scathing expression she 
could muster, she whirled suddenly in 
her chair. “Well?” she snapped. 

The young man who sat on the chair 
behind her raised his smart straw hat 
deferentially and*.politely returned it to 
his head. .A ready smile expanded, re- 
vealing straight white teeth. His gray 
eyes were whimsically teasing. “Quite 
well thank you. And you?" 


Miss Pelton disdained an answer to his 
question. Why was it that every good- 
looking young man who came into the 
office tried to act smart? She was sick 
of vaudeville repartee. "Aren't you in 
the habit of knocking before you enter 
a room?" Miss Pelton asked scathingly. 

“I heard you typing. I didn't want to 
disturb your efforts. It's so seldom that 
an office girl works nowadays." 

An office girl! The idea! Miss Pelton 
wanted to explode. Knowing that was 
exactly what he expected her to do, she 
restrained the impulse with difficulty. 
“Who do you wish to see?” she asked 
pointedly, if ungrammatically. 

“Mr. Anthony Kirk.” 

“He is very busy.” 

“But he can’t be too busy to see me. 
I represent the Pacific Advertising and: 
Publicity Agency. Give him a buzz and 
tell him I’m here. Mr. Canfield is the 
name. Pacific Advertising and Publicity. 
Got it?” 

“Does he expect you?” 

The broad shoulders in their perfectly 
fitted gray tweed shrugged nonchalantly. 
“Possibly I will surprise him. Who 
knows? Now will you be a good girl and 
give him a buzz? Pacific Advertising and 
Publicity, you know, Mr. Canfield.” 

Miss Pelton grasped the telephone re- 
signedly, pressed a button on the box. 
Canfield rose, strode idly to the open win- 
dow, and tossed out the butt of his ciga- 
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rette, quite obvious to the throng of 
passers-by below. 

*Mr. Canfield to see you, Mr. Kirk," 
Miss Pelton said into the transmitter. 
*He represents the Pacific Advertising 
and Publicity Agency." 

There was a brief pause, during which 
Canfield removed his straw hat, twirled 
it six times, and returned it to his head. 

“Very well. I'll tell him.” The girl 
hung up the receiver and turned to Can- 
field with the triumphant flourish of one 
whose opinions have been vindicated by 
the highest tribunal. “Mr. Kirk says that 
he has never heard of you. He has never 
heard of the Pacific Advertising Agency. 
He is not ready to hire a publicity agent 
and is too busy to waste time talking to 
you.” 

Canfield’s shoulders shrugged again. 
Miss Pelton grudgingly admitted to her- 
self that his nonchalance was admirable. 
Nice-looking boy, too! She liked his 
eyes. They were gray and cool. He 
seemed so—so masterful. 

“So that’s the greeting he gives my 
overture of peace.” Canfield smiled. 
“Well, would you mind giving him an- 
other buzz and telling him a representa- 
tive of the San Francisco Publicity 
Agency is awaiting his pleasure. The 
representative’s name is Brown. Got it? 
San Francisco Publicity Agency. Brown.” 

Miss Pelton regarded him suspiciously. 
“Just exactly what are you trying to get 
away with?” 

“Murder, girlie. And incidentally a fat 
job. Be a sport and give him a buzz.” 

Miss Pelton, acting more on impulse 
than common sense, gave her employer 
the requested buzz and made the re- 
quested announcement. 

“He doesn’t care to see you,” she told 
Canfield at last. 

“Oh, very well.” 

Miss Pelton closed the interview by 
deliberately turning back to her typing. 
She typed six words and was conscious 
of another cloud of Turkish cigarette 
smoke. She wheeled angrily. “Have you 
taken up your residence in my office?” 
she asked. 

“Only temporarily,” Canfield returned, 
puffing grandiosely. “Say, would you 
mind telling the boss that Mr. Jones, of 
` the Bay Cities Advertising Agency, re- 
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quests an immediate audience? Bay 
Cities Advertising. Mr. Jones. Got it?" 

Miss Pelton's chin went up a fraction 
of an inch higher. 

“Say, what are you trying to pull 
around here? A Doctor Jekyl and Mr. 
Hyde? Who is this Bay Cities Advertis- 
ing Agency? And the San Francisco Pub- ~ 
licity Agency? And the Pacific Adver- 
tising Agency?" 

“They—are I," Canfield returned smil- 
ingly. “No; that’s wrong. They is I. 
No; they are me. No; that’s not right. 
They, meaning the agencies, are us, 
meaning me. Got it?” 

“And who, may I be so bold to ask, 
are you?” 

“Ah, now you're saying words! I am 
Jack Canfield, former star reporter for 
the San Francisco Bulletin and at present 
a twenty-two karat, all-wool-and-a-yard- 
wide publicity agent. The best in San 
Francisco. Nay; the best in the West! 
Yes; that’s it. The best in the West. 
Good slogan, isn’t it?” 

“Wonderful,” Miss Pelton returned 
sarcastically. ‘“But-will you please throw 
that cigarette away? I abhor Turkish 
cigarettes.” 

“With pleasure.” He flipped it out of 
the window. ‘“Haven’t got a domestic 
cigarette tucked away in your desk, have 
you?” 

Miss Pelton jerked open the top drawer 
of her desk and pulled out a package of 


cigarettes. “Here! If you must smoke, 
take one of these.” 
“Thanks.” 


Canfield helped himself to a cigarette, 
lighted it, and inhaled deeply. “Now be 
good enough to relay that message for 
me. Bay Cities Advertising. Mr. Jones. 
Got it?” 

With a sigh of resignation, Miss Pelton 
grasped the telephone and pressed the 
proper button. “Mr. Jones of the Bay: 
Cities Advertising Agency would like to 
see you, Mr. Kirk.” 

Canfield heard a series of crackling 
sounds, much the same as his radio set 
emitted on occasions. 

“I don't know," Miss Pelton answered 
the crackling sounds. “No; I don’t know 
why in the Sam Hill all these press agents 
are hounding you. I’m afraid I’m not big 
enough to throw the next one out of the 
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window. Very well Mr. Kirk. Il tell 
him." 

.She turned back to Canfield. “Mr. 
Kirk told me. to tell you to clear out of 
here and not come back. Incidentally, 
he told me to throw the next press agent 
that came in here out of the window." 

Canfield grinned. “Here I am. You 
can start work on me.” 

Miss Pelton turned resolutely back to 
' her typing. “I wish you'd leave," she 
said, over her shoulder. “If you stay 
around here much longer, you'll make 
me lose my position." 

“Tf you do, ll get you a better one,” 
Canfield came back magnanimously, seat- 
ing himself again. “I’m going to need a 
first-class stenographer myselí—when I 
get an office—and a job.” 

The disdainful click of typewriter keys 
answered his offer. The sound continued 
for several minutes, broken at times by 
the scratching of an eraser. Miss Pelton 
was not in her best form that day. Be- 
sides, she hated to have a man’s eyes 
boring into the small of her back. 

“Say, you haven’t got another ciga- 
rette, have you?” Canfield inquired at 
last. “Hate to bother you, but I haven’t 
anything but these Turkish things you 
don’t like. P] buy you a whole carton 
when I land this job. PI buy you a 
dozen cartons.” 

Scornfully silent, Miss Pelton passed 
the cigarettes. Canfield lighted one, 
looked at his watch, snapped the case 
shut so loudly that Miss Pelton jumped, 
and then started to whistle “The Mad- 
house Blues.” While he may have been 
a good press agent, Canfield could never 
have impressed a booking agent with his 
abilities as a whistler. 

Miss Pelton rebelled after four bars. 
“Be yourself, Mr. Canfield. This isn’t 
a-vaudeville stage. If you must whistle, 
go out in the street.” 

*"Huh—what? Don’t you like that 
number? Well, listen to this one. It’s 
the latest: ‘Mamma Loves Papa on Pay 
Day.’ ” 

This number was cut off in the middle 
of the second measure by a notebook 
which caromed off Mr. Canfield’s shoul- 
der. i 

“You'll have to do better than that if 
you want to play on my team.” He 
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grinned at the flashing-eyed sprite who 
confronted him. “Besides, it's not lady- 
like to throw books at gentlemen." 

“Where did you get the erroneous idea 
you were a gentleman?" Miss Pelton in- 
quired indignantly. 

Canfield opened his eyes admiringly. 
“Say, you're pretty when you're mad! 
Snappy little girl, I'd say. Biggest eyes 
I've looked at in a long while. Most of 
your color's natural, too, isn't it? Quite 
some little girl. Say, I’ve got a couple of 
passes H 

“Shut up!” 

“Oh, all right. I’m shut.” 

Miss Pelton returned to her typewriter, 
made a mistake in the first word she 
wrote, and tore out the page furiously. . 
An almost inaudible chuckle came from 
behind her chair. She wanted to throw 
something else at him, the typewriter 
maybe, and yet hated to admit that she 
was ruffled. Very calmly and deliberately 
she placed a new sheet of paper in the 
machine. She was glad her bobbed black 
hair effectualiy concealed her ears. She 
knew that they were very red. 

Miss Pelton had typed half a page 
before she was again interrupted. 

*Hate to bother you, but would you 
mind telling the boss that Mr. Canfield, 
of the Pacific Advertising and Publicity 
Agency, is back again and has got to see 
him immediately?” 

*He told you once that he didn't want 
to see you," Miss Pelton reminded him 
obdurately. 

* Ah, but then I didn't have him won- 
derinz about the reason for this sudden 
shower of press agents. Get my point? 
He's curious. He wants to know how we 
learned that he was on the market for a 
good agent." 

“Flow do you know he is?" 

*He's bound to be. Can't help himself, 
once he talks to me. Now be a sport and 
give him a buzz. Mr. Canfield. Pacific 
Advertising and Publicity. Got it?" 

“T had it the first time," Miss Pelton 
returned wearily, and, wearily she called 
her employer again. It was with patent 
relief that she soon turned back to Can- 
field. “Hell see you this time, thank 
Heaven." 

*Don't thank Heaven—thank me." 
Canfield grinned. He strode decisively 
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toward the door. “Pray for me, sister," 
he called over his shoulder, and walked 
into the next office. 


CHAPTER II. 
BIG-LEAGUE STUFF. 


IRK, of the Kirk Steam Motor Cars, 
Incorporated, was a tall, slender in- 
dividual of an indeterminate age. His 
eyes were colorless, his face was color- 
less, and, Canfield suspected, his person- 
ality was also colorless. He sat behind 
his desk, regarding his visitor with un- 
veiled animosity. 

“What do you want?” he asked in a 
voice that seemed to rumble up from 
his shoe tops. 

“Canfield is my name, Mr. Kirk,” the 
press agent began breezily. 

*[ didn't ask your name. 
what you wanted." 

“I want the position of publicity man- 
ager for the Kirk Steam Motor Cars, In- 
corporated," came back Canfield, no wise 
abashed by the other's lack of cordiality. 

*How do you know we want a publicity 
manager?” 

“You’ve got to have one. Can't do 
business without one. According to the 
secretary of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, you are in the market for 
a factory site in this city. You plan to 
put out a new type of steam automobile 
that will make all other steam cars look 
like the original horseless carriage. You 
have already constructéd four of the new 
cars and are now trying them out. Ac- 
cording to reports, they are practically 
perfect. 

*You are going to manufacture the 
cars in San Francisco, and you are going 
to sell them all over the country," he 
went on. You've got to advertise to 
do that, and you've got to have publicity 
in the newspapers. Preliminary to doing 
that, you've probably got to put the stock 
in your company on the market. You've 
got to créate enough interest in the Kirk 
steam car to make a demand for the 
stock. And I'm the man to create that 
interest. Every city'editor in the bay dis- 
trict is a personal friend of mine. I’ve 
worked for them all." 

*And been fired by them all, I sup- 
pose." Kirk put in encouragingly. 
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“Been fired by only one. That leaves 
eight city editors in Oakland and San 
Francisco that are ready to eat up any- 
thing I give them. You've got a cam- 
paign in front of you, Mr. Kirk. You 
need somebody to help you put it over 
who knows the city and who knows the 
newspapers and who knows the publicity 
‘game. And I’m convinced that I’m the 
man for the job.” 

“Who were these other press agents 
who were besieging my office?” Kirk 
asked suspiciously. 

“Rivals of mine, every last one of them. 
I heard about your company first, and 
they followed me here, trying to get the 
job away from me. When you were too 
busy to see me the first time I called, I 
went out and attended to some business 
and came back later. I knew you 
wouldn't want any of those other men. 
They didn't impress you greatly, did they, 
Mr. Kirk?" 

“T didn't see 'em," Kirk snapped. “And 
Í wouldn't have seen you if I hadn't 
wanted to find out the reason for all this 
bombardment of my office. Anyway, I'm 
not ready to shoot on any of my publicity 
just yet. Be a month before Pm ready 
to go ahead." 

“Perfectly all right," Canfield put in 
easily. “I’m tied up hand and foot with 
a dozen contracts myself right now. 
Keeps me going night and day. I haven't 
had over four hours’ sleep any night for 
the past two weeks." He neglected to 
add that an epidemic of card parties had 
been responsible for his lack of slumber. 

“Come back in a month and we'll talk 
business," Kirk decided. “No use cross- 
ing bridges. I won't be ready to shoot 
until the first." : 

“There’s no time like the present, Mr. 
Kirk. I've had offers to start work next 
month on four different campaigns. 1f 
you wait, I'll probably be tied up with 
somebody else." 

Kirk's colorless eyes regarded his visitor 
vindictively, with more than a trace of 
cuspicion. “What salary do you expect?” 
he rumbled. 

“One fifty a week.” 
did not even tremble. 

“It’s three times too much.” 

Canfield shrugged with the same non- 
chalance that had caught Miss Pelton’s 


Canfield’s voice 
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eye. “You can get a press agent for 
twenty a week, Mr. Kirk. And if he 
puts over twenty dollars’ worth of pub- 
licity a week; hell be lucky. Or you 
can get me for one hundred and fifty. 
And if I don’t put over a thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of copy every "week, I'll quit 
the job. You get what you pay for in 
this game, Mr. Kirk. If you pay bush- 
league wages, you'll get bush-league press 
agents. If you pay big-league wages, 
you'll get big-league performers, like my- 
self. What "Babe' Ruth is to baseball, 
lam to the publicity: 

“Cut it! Youre T If you can 
blow my horn half as well as you can 
blow your own, you'll earn your hundred 
and fifty a week. Now get out and come 
back on the first of the month prepared to 
go to work." 

“T get the job?" Canfield was unable 
to conceal his eagerness. 

“You get the job,’ Kirk rumbled. 
“And if you don’t get out of here in a 
hurry, you'll get the air.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Kirk. Good morning, 
sir.” Canfield had forgotten that it was 
then nearly four in the afternoon. 

He found Miss Pelton pounding the 
keys in the outer office. She did not 
look up as he closed the door. Funny! 
Wasn’t she going to ask him if he got the 
job? Queer woman! No curiosity! 

“Fi’m, I wonder if I could trouble-you 
for another one of those cigarettes?” Can- 
field began at last. “Td smoke one of 
my own, only I know they bother you.” 

* You're going out, aren't you?” flashed 
Miss Pelton, without stopping her typing. 
She made four mistakes in the next line, 
but she did not stop to erase them. “If 
you're going out, why bother about me?" 

“I just wanted to cultivate the taste 
for your brand,” Canfield came back 
promptly. “Were going to be together 
quite a bit from now on.” 

“Well, you can’t make me mad. 
not proud. x 

Miss Pelton made three more mistakes. 
The page was now hopelessly ruined. 
However, she did not stop her feverish 
bombardment of the keys. She could 
start a new page after this obnoxious 
press agent had gone. 

“Pye still got those two passes——" 
Canfield began. / 
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* You have my permission to keep them. 
Also to hurry along and sell your papers. 
I have to work to earn my living." 

Canfield chuckled. “You can't earn 
much of a living by typing ‘yours sin- 

cerely’ on the same sheet of paper seven- 

teen times. What is this, anyway? “A 
business college? That sheet of paper 
looks fo me like a typing lesson.” 

Miss Pelton whirled on him furiously. 
For the moment she was speechless with 
rage. 

“There, there!” He strove to soothe 
her. “If you aren’t careful, those big 
brown eyes of yours will brim over. Let’s 
you and me try to get along. Let’s call 
a truce. Those two passes are burning 
in my pocket. I can’t sit in two seats at 
once, and there's no use in letting one 
of-them go to waste. Suppose we have a 
little dinner and then use them up, you 
and me." 

Miss Pelton rubbed at her eyes with 
a wisp of mauve silk. “What—what 


' show did you say they were for?" she 


asked unsteadily. 

*Why, I didn't say they were for any 
show!” Canfield answered in great sur- 
prise. "They're for the fights to-night at 
the Association Club. Ought to be a 
good card, too. Jimmy Graney, that 
lightweight who has been burning up New 
York 5 

Canfield escaped from the outer office 
of the Kirk Steam Motor Cars, Incor- 
porated, amid a hail of verbiage, note- 
books, paper weights, and other stenog- 
raphic ammunition. 


CHAPTER III. 
NEVER DISCOURAGED. 


ON a morning about thirty days later 

Jack Canfield hurried into the local 
room of the San Francisco Bulletin. In 
one hand was a sheaf -of large photo- 
graphs, in the other a fistful of “copy.” 
His manner was brisk, easy-going, con- . 
fident. He was earning one hundred and 
fifty dollars a week and didn’t care who 
knew it. 

His course took him, by a devious 
route designed to carry him past each 
member of the staff, to the city desk. 
“Good morning, Andy!” he said with a 
smile. *How's tricks?” 
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Andy Anderson, the city editor, looked 
up from a story he was in the act of 
resin with a heavy copy pencil. 
“ y» 0. ? 

Then Andy returned to his story. His 
vicious pencil slashed out a paragraph. 
Cafmly Canfield placed one of his pic- 
tures in front of the city editor. Andy 
pushed it aside and went on mutilating 
his copy. 

To a certain extent Andy Anderson 
had good cause for receiving Canfield 
coolly. Six weeks before, Canfield had 
been one of the most valued members of 
his staff. The young man had nerve, 
imagination, and initiative. Once he got 
wind of a good story, there was no telling 
to what heights—or depths—he would go 
to make it a better story. These things 
made him a good reporter. 

Then Canfield had been bitten by the 
publicity bug. He had been stung sud- 
denly and very badly. It had resulted 
from a meeting on the street with one 
Bill Lyle, a former reporter, who had 
graduated from a local room at sixty dol- 
lars a week to a private office in a movie 
theater at one hundred a week. 

At the time of that meeting, when Lyle 
was recounting how he had got on to 
himself, quit the newspaper game, and 
gone out and grabbed a hundred-a-week 
job, it never occurred to Canfield that 
the part of the tale which concerned the 
salary was “press-agent stuff" He was 
too thrilled by it. 

Canfield had gone back to the office 
in a trance. Sitting down at his desk, he 
had written a divorce-court story in two 
hundred words which could easily have 
been run into a page-one spread with a 
banner line, so profoundly had he been 
affected by Bill Lyle's story! At noon 
he was still mooning, and by two o'clock 
he had gone to M and resigned his 
position. 

* Going to do a 1 little free-lance press- 
agent stuff," he had said grandiosely. 

“Veh?” Andy had returned, unim- 
pressed. “And what am I going to do 
to-morrow with that hanging up at San 
Quentin, and the Franklin murder trial, 
and the water-district meeting, and Jim 
Flynn's funeral, and a flock of other 
stories that have to be covered? I’m 
short-handed already, with Ben Whaley 
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just getting over a toot and Joe Mason 
down in Los Angeles on that booze story. 
Answer me that, what am I goin' to do? 
I can't get a man at a minute's notice." 

*Well, I can't go on wasting my time 
at fifty a week when———” Canfield had 
begun argumentatively. 

“Oh, you can't, huh? Think your 
time's worth a couple o' hundred a week, 
do you? Allright. Get out. And when 
you get hungry again, come back. I'll 
start you in at fifteen a week like I did 
four years ago and let you work up 
again.’ 

Canfield had got out. The following 
day, in addition to the hanging at San 
Quentin, the Franklin murder trial, the 
water-district meeting, and the funeral 
of Jim Flynn, two big fires had broken 
out in widely separated parts of the city, 
one bank had been held up, and a ferry- 
boat had crashed into the pier in a fog. 
Andy Anderson, short-handed, had suf- 
fered three scoops in as many editions. 

Canfield had stayed away from the 
Bulletin local room thereafter. He had a 
strong presentiment that he would not 
be. welcomed back by Andy. Now, how- 
ever, things were different. He was earn- 
ing more money than Andy himself—pro- 
vided he ever got it—and his position was 
—well, at least as exalted as Andy’s, if 
not more so. Besides, he had a blamed 
good story. A good story might make 
up in a measure for those three scoops 
for which his sudden aversion to the 
newspaper business was indirectly re- 
sponsible. 

Canfield at last sat down in the chair 
at Andy’s elbow and waited. When the 
city editor at length tossed his mutilated 
story over to the copy desk, Canfield 
again slipped the picture in front of him. 

“Take a look at that, Andy. Good 
stuff, huh?” 

Andy deigned to glance at the photo- 
graph. “Huh! Looks like an ordinary 
automobile to me. What’re you so 
worked up over?" 

“That, Andy, is the new Kirk steam 
car.” 

“Never heard of it.” 

“You will, though. You'll hear plenty. 
I'm handling the publicity for the com- 
pany." 

Andy twirled the pistor into the 
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wastebasket. “You’ve said plenty. Come 
in again some time, Jack." He raised his 
voice into a bellow that had struck terror 
into the heart of more than one cub 
reporter. “Hey, Dignan! Where's that 
story on the stockyard fire? Snap out 
of it! What do you think this is, a 
tank-town weekly? Get goin’! Weve 
got an edition in six minutes.” 

Canfield grasped the sleeve of his 
former lord and master. “Listen, Andy! 
This is good stuff. This company is 
going to start manufacturing their new 
cars in San Francisco inside of a week.” 

"In how long?”  Andy's gray-green 
eyes focused on the press agent suspi- 
ciously. 

“Tn something like a month, Andy." 

“How long?” 

“Well, blame it," Canfield blustered, 
“as soon as they get a factory built!” 

“That’s better.” 

“And listen, Andy! They’re going to 
bring out a car that’s a knock-out. 
They’ve got four built already. I’ve been 
riding around town in one. Propelled by 
steam, you know. Say, it’s a kick. No 
gears to shift. No clutch. No bother.” 

“How much are they going to cost?” 

“Two thousand.” 

“Take my order for six and then get 
out. This is my busy day.” 

“Aw, listen, Andy! JI tell you this is a 
real story. It’s going to revolutionize 
the automotive industry. It’s going to 
make the ordinary gasoline engine as 
obsolete as the ole one-lunger. You can’t 
beat ’em, Andy. More power than you 
can ever use. Why, they'll go seventy 
miles an hour backward.” 

"Interesting if true, but who in Hades 
would want to go seventy miles an hour 
backward?” 

“But it shows what the car can do!” 

“Sure! But it doesn’t show what I'll 
do if you don’t get out of here and stop 
pestering me.” 

“Well, take it or leave it. Here's the 
story. Tells all about the car and the 
new company and everything. The pic- 
ture you tossed into the wastebasket goes 
with it. Use it or not, but all the other 
sheets are going to give it a big play. If 
you take my advice, you'll use it to pro- 
tect yourself.” 

“I learned how to protect myself when 
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they measured your monthly increase in 
weight by ounces. Now bounce along.” 

Canfield was apparently in high spirits 
when he got back td the handsome suite 
of offices occupied by the Kirk Steam 
Motor Cars, Incorporated. His pockets 
and hands were now quite empty of 
photographs and publicity stories. More 
than one wastebasket was piled a bit 
higher with photographs and waste paper. 

“Well, I blasted my first big story to- 
day,” he remarked to Miss Pelton, as he 
sat on the corner of her desk. “Went 
over big. The city editors ate it up and 
yelled for more.” 

Miss Pelton’s brown eyes widened. 
“That desk over there in the corner was 
put in for you to occupy,” she reminded 
him. 

Canfield lounged across the room. “All 
right, all right, Katie. We’ve got to get 
along. I won’t fight with you. Say, I’ve 
got a couple of passes.” 

“To a boxing match, I suppose,” she 
remarked scornfully. 

“No. To the Curran. 
it in to-night?” 

In the four days that Canfield had 
occupied the desk in Miss Pelton’s office, 
that young lady had received exactly 
seventeen invitations to dine, dance, and 
attend theaters with the new press agent. 
She had declined them, individually and 
collectively. Now, in sheer self-defense, 
she wavered. 

“It’s a pip of a show, Katie. I know 
the dame in the box office, and I ought 
to drag a mean pair of seats out of ker. 
And dinner goes before and a little trip 
up to the Palais Royal afterward. Better 
come, Katie." 

.Katie nodded her head wearily, her 
defense completely shattered by his de- 
moralizing attack. 


Want to take 


CHAPTER IV.. 
SOMETHING FISHY SOMEWHERE. 


"THAT evening, seated in one corner of 
the Palais Royal, the lights low, the 
music droning a slow waltz, young Can- 
field’s fancy turned not to thoughts of 
love, but to thoughts of business. 
“What do you think of the Kirk lay- 
out, Katie?" he queried. “Think it's 
on the up-and-up?” 
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Katie shrugged her slender shoulders, 
clad now in a rose-hued gown, glimmer- 
ing here and, there with silver. There 
was one thing about Katie—she did know 
how to dress. She was a looker, too, 
Canfield said to himself, with her wide 
brown eyes and her petal lips and her 
glinting black hair. - 


“I don’t know, Jack. Really, I don't. ` 


The car is certainly a wonder. This 
afternoon when I was out in it with Mr. 
Kirk, looking at that San Mateo factory 
site, he got it up to eighty-two miles an 
hour. And you wouldn't know you were 
doing over forty if you didn't look at the 
speedometer.” 

“Yes; it’s a mean boat, all right. 
There’s no doubt about that. It’s got 
looks, speed, comfort, everything. Why, 
it'll even go seventy miles an hour back- 
ward! Still”—hbis lean face clouded and 
his gray eyes grew thoughtful—‘“still, 
I’ve got an~awful hunch there's some- 
thing fishy somewhere. Maybe it's Kirk's 
eyes. I dunno." 

“Pye never liked Mr. Kirk either," 
Katie said. “He doesn't look to me like 
the genius he claims to be." 

*Well, you can't always tell about 
looks, where genius is concerned. Take 
me, for instance. Nobody’d ever——" 

Kate cut him short with a derisive 
wave of her slender, well-manicured hand. 
“This isn't New Year's Eve. Quit blow- 
ing your horn and let's dance. You know 
how, don't you?" 

Canfield expanded effulgently. “Know 
how!" He beamed at her patronizingly. 
“Why, Pm the bird ? This revela- 
tion of his identity was cut off by a 
crash of drums and trumpets. They 
danced. 

Canfield, publicity manager of the Kirk 
Steam Motor Cars, Incorporated, fared 
poorly during the first week on his new 
job. On six consecutive days he de- 
livered a story to each of the nine city 
editors in Oakland and San Francisco. 
Fifty-fdur stories about the phenomenal 
new steam car that was to be manu- 
factured in San Francisco were produced 
by his facile typewriter. Just three of 
them saw the light of day in the public 
press. 

His explanation to his employer, while 
not entirely satisfactory, was at least 
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typical of the highest form of press 
agentry. 

*Mr. Kirk, it's been the worst week for 
publicity in the history of San Francisco 
journalism. More actual news broke 
during the last six days than I’ve seen 
break in six months heretofore. What 
with the heavy advertising for the spring 
sales, the papers have been tighter than 
the bathing suit on a movie-comedy 
beauty. Why, I'd be willing to bet that 
if the mayor of San Francisco had died 
during the last week, he wouldn't have ' 
got more than an obituary notice." 

Kirk's colorless eyes blinked. “If talk 
were money, you'd be a retired capitalist, 
Mr. Canfield. -And unless you make 
good during the coming week, you'll get 
the gate. Got me?" 

*Perfectly, Mr. Kirk." 

Fate, in the form of the Chamber of 
Commerce, was kind to Mr. Canfield 
during the ensuing week, however. The 
week started off with a dinner given by 
the Chamber to the officers of San Fran- 
cisco’s new automobile company. The 
story was printed in all the papers. 

Then Mr. Kirk, driving one of his 
speed creations through a trap on the 
Great Highway, was clocked by traffic 
officers at the phenomenal speed of ninety- 
two miles an hour. Four cops chased him 
on motor cycles for eighteen miles down 
the peninsula and caught him only when 
he stopped to buy a drink of soda water 
at a roadside dispensary. 

Of course Canfield chanced to be 
drinking near beer with a photographer 
at the same stand. He and his camera 
man were much in evidence while the 
arrest was being made. Kirk appeared 
before the justice of the peace, accom- 
panied by his faithful press agent and 
his photographer, and was fined fifty dol- 
lars. The following day the Kirk Steam 
Motor Cars, Incorporated, received at 
least a thousand dollars’. worth of free 
publicity in the San Francisco papers. 


CHAPTER V. 
ON A CLOUD OF SUCCESS. 
‘THE people of San Francisco, who ad- 
mit they are the most progressive in 
the world, not even barring the real- 
estate agents of Los Angeles, began to 
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wake up to the fact that there was a 
genius in their city and to the further fact 
that a great new concern was about to 
be added to their industries. A commit- 
tee from the Chamber of Commerce 
waited upon Kirk to aid ace in the choice 
of a factory site. 

The mayor rode in one of the new 
Kirks and expressed himself as carried off 
his feet by the phenomenal power, the 
easy-riding qualities, and the simplicity 
of handling of the new creation. The 
mayor also said other things, to the tune 
of half a column; he lauded Mr. Kirk’s 
inventive genius, welcomed him to the 
city, hoped he’d find a suitable factory 
site, wished him success in the new and 
great enterprise in which he had em- 
barked. 

Many of the mayor’s words were put 
in his mouth, or taken out thereof, by 
Canfield. However, it was all good pub- 
licity for the Kirk Steam Motor Cars, 
Incorporated. It was also good publicity 
for the mayor. 

Then Kirk began to blast with full-page 
advertisements, urging the people of San 
Francisco to give their support, and their 
dollars, to, San Francisco’s newest and 
greatest industry, the Kirk Steam Motor 
Cars, Incorporated. Canfield’s path be- 
came strewn with roses. Every city edi- 
tor, even Andy Anderson, welcomed him 
with a smile, and ran every line of pub- 
licity he gave them. They were ordered 
to do so by their paces business 
offices. 

To be sure, the car itself ^ was by way 
of proving a sensation to all who saw and 
rode in it. Its speed was so great that 
no one had ever dared to hold the throttle 
wide open for longer than half a minute. 
Its riding qualities and its ease of han- 
dling were remarkable. With a boiler of 
new and radical design, but recently per- 
fected by Mr. Kirk, steam could be got 
up in one minute. The new car would 
burn gasoline, distillate, or kerosene, and 
was remarkably economical. 

For nearly a month Canfield floated on 
a cloud of success The new car had 
caught on. It was a sensation. A ninety- 
nine year lease—secured by a single 
month's rental—was obtained on a fac- 
tory site near the China Basin. Elabo- 
rate ground-breaking ceremonies were 
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held, in which the mayor and a dozen 
civic organizations took part. The future 
looked rosy. 

Then came the fly in the ointment of 
Canfield's prosperity. Kate Pelton called 
him to her desk on his return to the office 
one afternoon. 

*Look at this, Jack." She held out a 
letter. *I—I opened it by mistake. It's 
about some patents. I don't quite undér- 
stand it, but—but I’m afraid something is 
wrong.” 

Canfield read the letter slowly, with a 
sinking heart. It was from the presi- 
dent of the Stewart Steamer Co., a con- 
cern which had been manufacturing 
steam-propelled automobiles for many 
years. aguely it hinted at certain 
patents which were held by the Stewart 
Co. and which were being infringed upon 
by Kirk. 

The press agent’s dreams of affluence 
were suddenly shattered. He handed 
back the letter. “I’ve been suspicious all 
along," he mused. “Guess this fellow, 
Kirk, isn’t the genius we thought he was. 
At least, not in the way we figured. His 
genius is more of the Ponzi order.” 

*You—you mean ” Miss Pelton 
faltered. 

“I mean that here's where I do a lot 
of investigating. In the words of the 
immortal police detective: ‘This thing will 
be sifted to the bottom.’ ? 


CHAPTER VI. 
SOME PAGE-ONE STUFF. 


ANFIELD'S batting average in the 

publicity game hit a slump during 

the following three days. He was com- 

pletely engrossed in his detective work. 

On the morning of the fourth day he ap- 

peared in the office minus his customary 
smile. 

*Well, I guess it's back to the spuds 
and carrots for you, Katie," he remarked. 
*Do you suppose you can get back your 
old job with the produce company?" 

“Ts—is it as bad as that?" Miss Pel- 
ton’s warm brown eyes were anxious. | 

“It’s worse. The dicks will be here in 
half an hour to make the pinch." 

“The pinch?” 

“Sure! The boss neglected to get a 
permit to sell his stock in this State. 
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That's a felony, in itself. And that isn't 
all. Not by no means." 

“How terrible!" Katie breathed. 

“What? That our beloved boss gets 
thrown in the hoosgow?” 

“No; that I lose my job and my nice 
office and have to go back to the spuds 
and carrots." 

“Don’t you worry, Katie.” Canfield’s 
hand grasped hers in a grip that took her 
breath away. “It won’t be for long. Just 
as soon as I get back my old job on the 
Bulletin ——" 

‘Miss Pelton became very attentive. 
*Yes, Jack?" she prompted softly. 

Canfield sighed deeply and looked out 
of the window. "Guess Pd better wait 
till I get it back before I—cross any 
bridges." He grasped his hat hurriedly 
and started toward the door. “Don’t 
breathe a word of what I told you, Katie. 
I'll be back before the dicks get here." 

Canfield found Andy Anderson in the 
act of mutilating a story with his copy 
pencil. “Well, Andy," he said with a 
smile, “I’ve got the biggest story for you 
to-day that has come over the pike in a 
long time. And what’s more, it will be 
exclusive." 

Andy glanced up with a long-suffering 
air. “Jack, if it weren't for the business 
office and those big ads your boss has 
been running, I’d chuck you out of here 
off your ear. You've got so you can't 
tell a big story from an ad for liver 
pills. Pass it over. I've got to run it, 
'count o' the business office. What is it 
_ to-day? Did the mayor ride around the 
block in the Kirk again? Or has an- 
other nail been driven in the foundation 
of your new factory? Pass it over.” 

“I haven't got it written yet." 

“What!” Andy roared. “Ain’t it 
enough that we have to run your blamed 
publicity without writing it, too? How 
do you get that way?” 

“Keep your shirt on, Andy. This isn’t 
publicity.” 

“Show me! Go ahead and spill it. 
What’s on your mind?” 

Canfield shifted his weight to the other 
foot. “I won’t tell you unless you prom- 
ise to give me back my old job.” 

Andy sat up in his chair, his chest ex- 
panded, a warm smile suffused his face. 
“I knew it would come to this," he said 
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happily. “Back looking for your old job, 
eh? Well, try and get it. Just try and 
get it!" ; 

“Listen, Andy. This is a good story. 
Tm not kiddin’. It’s good for a banner 
line. Page-one stuff. The dicks are go- 
ing to pinch Mr. Kirk in about twenty 
minutes.” 

Andy glared at- him scornfully. “Huh! 
I suppose you think you can slip some- 
thing like that over on me. Holy Moses, 
what an insult!  Page-one story, huh? 
What's it for this time, besides the pub- 
licity for the Kirk steam car? Has he 
been speeding again? Or has the mayor 
ordered him taken into custody by San 
Francisco's finest in order that he may 
be presented with the keys to the city?" 

“Youre off on the wrong foot. Here's 
the dope. Kirk has been violating the 
blue-sky law by selling stock without a 
permit. What's more, this famous Kirk 
steam car is nothing less than a Stewart 
steamer in disguise. New body and all 
that sort of thing. Some of the working 
parts are new, too. 

“But for the most part, it's nothing 
more than a Stewart steamer. Kirk can 
manufacture the car for his own use with- 
out getting into any trouble. But as soon 
as he starts making it to sell, the Stewart 
people. will begin jumping on his neck 
for infringing on their patents. What's 
more, he couldn't begin to turn out the 
car for less than five thousand dollars. 
That’s the price of the Stewart, you 
know. The whole blame thing is a skin 
game. Kirk figured on selling a lot: of 
stock, starting the factory and all that 
sort of thing, and then skipping the coun- 
try with San Francisco's dollars. Get the 
point?" 

“Clearly.” 

“Is it page-one stuff, as I told you?” 


“Canfield demanded. 


“Tt is, Jack.” 

“And I get my old job back?” 

*Vou- do." Andy sighed happily. “‘It 
will be the first story ve ever run about 
the Kirk steam car that didn’t hurt my 
conscience. In fact, it will give me gen- 
uine pleasure to smear it all over page 
one. When do you want to go to work?” 

“Right after the dicks make the pinch.” 

“All right. Go down and tell the book- 
keeper you’re on the pay roll again. And 
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see if you can keep your feet on the 
ground this time. Get the press-agent 
bee out of your bonnet!" 

Canfield shuffled from one foot to the 
other. *TPll—i'l be sort of looking for 
a raise pretty soon, Andy,” he said un- 
steadily. “You see, I’m thinking of ty- 
ing on the sign. I met a little girl u 
there at the office——” 

Andy cut him short with a groan. 
“Holy Moses! If it ain't one thing, it's 
another in a newspaper office! Jim 
Hickley died yesterday, and we all had to 
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kick in for a floral piece. And now it'll 
be-a wedding present for a good-for- 
nothing ex-press agent. You get out of 
here before I bounce the phone book off 
your bean!” 

Grinning delightedly, Canfield got. 


Did you like this story, or did you not? 
If you liked it, please let us know why in 
a letter, briefly worded. If you did not 
like it, let us know that and why. And 
while you are about it, comment on any 
other story in this number, or give us 
your opinion of the number as a whole. 


UNDER THE TEST 
By Carlyle F. Straub 
HE test of a man is the fight that he makes, 


The grit that he daily shows, 
'The way he stands on his feet and takes 


Fate's numerous bumps and blows. 


\ 


A coward can smile when there’s naught to fear, 
When nothing his progress bars; 

But it takes a man to stand up and cheer 
While some other fellow stars. 


It isn’t the victory, after all, . 
But the fight that a brother makes; 
'The man who, driven against the wall, 
Still stands up erect and takes 
The blows of fate with his head held high, 
Bleeding and bruised and pale, 
i Is the man who’ll win in the by and by, 
: For he isn't afraid to fail. 


It's the bumps that jar, and the jolts you get, 
And the shocks your courage stands, 

The hour of sorrow and vain regret, 
The prize that escaped your hands, 

That test your mettle and prove your worth; 
It isn't the blows you deal, 

But the blows you take on this good old earth, 
That show if your stuff is real. 


CHAPTER I. 


down into the liquid innocence 
of Celia Brownell's blue eyes; 
“Tm a mild man. I want to 
live in peace. But they won't 
These Bildad Roaders are a 


Celia 
“T don't 


let me. 
cantankerous lot." 
“Fighting makes me nervous!” 


shivered in the July afternoon. 
see any sense in it, anyway!” 

“No sense at all!" Jeff wagged his 
head emphatically as he leaned back 
against one of the wooden posts that sup- 
ported the porch of Celia’s great-uncle, 
Harlow Brewster, and regarded her with 
a thrill which amounted to intoxication. 

A month before, she had come from the 
vast region known as “out West” to keep 
house for her Uncle Harlow. At the first 
glimpse of her, the long and muscular 
frame of Jeff Allen had become suddenly 
energized. 

He passed as much of his time in her 
company as she would permit; and he 
intended to persuade her that it ought 
to be the rest of their lives. To his 
annoyance he found that other Bildad 
Roaders had been similarly affected by 
her masses of rich brown hair, the blue 
depths. of her eyes, and a slender form 
which was as graceful as it was well 
rounded. 

“T’ye—tI’ve heard,” she said gently, 
“that you—get into trouble pretty often.” 
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“What low-lived gossip told you that?” 
demanded Jeff, with a sudden tightening 
of his size-and-a-half fists and a fierce 
glare. 

“Goodness!” 

She shrank away from him, and Allen 
remembered that he was a woolly lamb. 

“Lies! All lies!” he said soothingly, 
while in his mind he went over the list 
of her admirers as-far as he knew it. 
“They always pick out a peaceable, law- 
abiding man to slander!” 

“Too bad!” she murmured. 

“You bet it is!” agreed Jeff heartily. 
“The north end of York State is kind of 
rough.” 

“Oh, yes!” She leaned forward and 
gazed down the road. “Why, I wonder 
who that nice-looking young man is! He’s 
looking this way.” 

Allen turned and beheld “Tip” Ro- 
barge, from the Coon Mountain neighbor- 
hood. He knew perfectly well that Tip 
had heard about Celia Brownell, and that 
he was coming to see for himself. 

Jeff slid lightly from the porch. “That’s 
my friend, Tip Robarge!” he exclaimed, 
with a grin which he tried to keep from 
seeming wolfish. “I guess likely he 
wants to talk to me about a dog. I'll 
go see.” 

Before she could speak, he was halfway 
to the front gate. He met Tip in the 
road, being careful to keep his back to 
the Brewster home. 
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*Where do you think you're going?" 
Allen demanded in a low voice. 

“Up there," replied Tip with a grin. 
“She’s darned easy to look at, even from 
this distance." 

“Turn right around and go back 
home!" whispered Allen hoarsely. “I 
calculate to marry that girl!" 

*Haw!" Robarge laughed. *I stopped 
at the Corners on my way up here, and 
I heard you was trying to hold down old 
Brewster’s front porch all alone! If 
you're going to marry her, she don't 
know it yet, according to what they 
say!” 

"You're a horse-toothed, flat-footed 
wood tick,’ remarked Jeff Allen in a 
hopeful tone. 

Tip Robarge was not in a fighting 


mood. “Shut up or she’ll hear you!” he 
said. “You can go home if you want 
to » 


Blump! Jeff Allen caught him on the 
jaw with a right uppercut and followed 
it with a straight left to the nose. He 
missed a man-killing right swing because 
Tip Robarge was stretched in the dust 
of the road when the blow reached the 
place where his descending head had been. 

“Hither you take the back track for 
Coon Mountain or they'll have to carry 
the pieces home in a wheelbarrow!" 
‘whispered Allen fiercely. “I’m a rip- 
snorter, and I eat a live bobcat every 
morning for breakfast!” 

Tip sat up and nursed his nose with 
a brand-new handkerchief, which rapidly 
became polka-dotted with red. He gazed 
thoughtfully up at Jeff. “Wait till you 
come over into my territory!" Robarge 
said. “Somebody’s going to bend a 
wagon tongue over your head!” 

He climbed to slightly uncertain feet, 
felt of his jaw, and marched down the 
road in the direction whence he had 
come. A grin twitched at the corners 
of Jeff Allen’s wide and pleasant mouth, 
but he wiped it away and assumed his 
best prayer-meeting expression as he 
walked back toward the porch. He even 
let his head hang a little as he saw that 
Celia was regarding him with a look of 
horror. 

“Too bad!" mourned Jeff. 
want to do it!” 
S OI 


“T didn’t 
She struggled to find 
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words. “I saw you hit him first, Jeff 
Allen!” 


“I had to, Celia!" he protested. “Like 
enough Robarge had a knife or a gun 
in his pocket, and he insulted me! A 
man can’t stand still and take everything 
—’specially if he wants to have a woman 
respect him!” 

“No.” The girl sighed. “I suppose 
not. But it does seem as though this 
was an awful rough country.” 

“Tt is,” agreed Jeff solemnly, “but when 
I get married and settled down, they 
probably won’t pick on me the way they 
do now. They think I ought to be one 
of the boys and fight and drink hard cider 
and play poker all night. But I don’t 
enjoy such things.” 

“No,” said Celia;/ “I could tell by 
looking at you that you wouldn’t. You 
look quiet and steady.” 

Jeff flashed a glance of suspicion at 
her, but there was no sign of a flicker 
in her clear eye. He decided that she 
meant it. “And affectionate,” he added 
piously, “TIl make a good family man if 
I get the chance.” 

“I guess it’s time*for me to get sup- 
per," remarked Celia quickly. “T’ll have 
Uncle Harlow come out and talk to you." 


CHAPTER II. 
BRING ON THE HUMAN RACE. 


HE girl was gone into the house be- 
fore Allen could protest. He mut- 
tered a wish contrary to the longevity of 
Harlow Brewster and then composed his 
features as he heard the thump of a 
cane. Uncle Harlow appeared. He was 
an apple-cheeked old-timer with a career 
of iniquity that ran back to the Civil 
War, and his one present regret was that 
he was too healthy to die and get out of 
a world in which he no longer had great 
interest. Regretting so much had made 
him peevish. He snorted at Allen and 
thumped the porch floor. 

"I wish somebody would give you a 
durned good licking,” Harlow said ir- 
ritably. 

"I wish you'd find somebody that could 
do it, Uncle Harlow!" Jeff grinned. 
“The bigger they come, the better I like 
it Tip Robarge makes three I've laid 
out because they wanted to spark Celia!" 
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"I've got a durned good mind to tell 
her what kind of a roughneck you be!" 
growled the old man. 

Jeff cocked an ear until he heard 
sounds from the kitchen, proving that she 
was out of earshot. “Go ahead and tell 
her!" he crowed. “She won't believe it!" 

“T s'pose not!” Uncle Harlow sighed. 


“Well, I wish ye all the bad luck in the ' 


world. They’s a streak of red in that 
brown hair of hern, and I’m hoping!” 

He stumped to a chair and eased him- 
self into it with many groans. Jeff de- 
bated whether it would be well for him 
to stay and force an invitation to supper. 
He decided to walk around to the kitchen 
door and give her a chance to ask him. 

“Guess I'll go along home,” he said 
when he got there. ‘Poor old Uncle 
Harlow didn't feel like talking." 

“Oh!” She turned from the stove with 
a fascinating smile. “I almost forgot! 
Don't you want to come and set a post 
for me to-morrow afternoon? I'm going 
to put up a clothesline.” 

“You bet I do!" cried Jeff. “TIl set 
posts all over the place if you want me 
to! Maybe I could do it this evening." 

“At night?" 

*Sure! It's moonlight." 
“To-morrow’s better!” 
but with a hint of firmness. 

to do some sewing to-night.” 

“All right.” Jeff accepted this minor 
defeat cheerfully.. Probably she did want 
a little time to herself. He swung off 
with a gentle and genial wave of the 
hand to her, but after he had turned the 
corner of the house he put both hands 
to his ears and waggled his fngers at 
Uncle Harlow. A crackling imprecation 
followed him to the road. 

Jeff was, on the whole, pretty weil 
pleased with the way things were going. 
Within the month he had thrashed Orlo 
Trumbull, collar-and-elbow wrestling 
champion of the Road, and “Chunk” 
Blodgett, the bully of Coon Mountain, be- 
cause they had called on Celia. Two 
tough fights, and the encounter that day 
—all had been victories. 

Jeff had never in his life picked a fight 
for the sake of hunting somebody, but 
naturally he was not any more averse to 
trouble than a bull terrier. Hence he 


She laughed, 
*I'm going 


had reasoned that the easiest way to 
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marry Celia was to thrash all rivals pri- 
vately while posing to her as a victim. 
She was far too timid to marry a rough- 
neck, if she knew it. 

Jeff tried to last through the evening 
without seeing her, but when the crowd 
left the store porch at the Corners and 
the lights were out, he found that he 
could not stand it any longer. He had 
to have a glimpse of her or go without 
sleep. She often sat up late, and there 
was a chance. 

Therefore, while most of Bildad Road 
was winding up the clock for the night, 
Jeff Allen was stepping carefully across 
the Brewster front yard toward a lighted 
window. He moved over the porch on 
hands and knees and peered in. 

Almost then did Allen betray himself 
with a bellow of rage at what he saw. 
Separated by no more than six inches 
from the chair of Celia sat Byron Sever- 
ance, the best-dressed young man that 
Bildad Road had raised in a generation. 
Severance could wear a white collar with- 
out looking like a strangled calf. Worse, 
nature had made his face good looking. 
He and Celia were laughing together. It 
was true that she was sewing, as she had 
said she would be, but that did not pre- 
vent her from carrying on a lively con- 
versation. 

Jeff Allen groaned. “T1 wilt that col- 
lar for him!” he muttered; and there- 
upon he departed for the other side of 
the dooryard fence, where he sat down 
and waited until, an hour later, the screen 
door at the house opened. j 

After a considerable time it closed 
again, and Byron Severance came down 
toward the road. Jeff rose up, and as 
Severance stepped through the gate a 
Sand descended upon his collar. 

"What I'm going to do to you is just 
a warning!" growled Jeff, as his prisoner 
struggled in vain. “Just a warning; 
that's ali!" 

The battle was fast, but short and de- 
cisive. Severance would have needed a 
machine gun to equalize things, and in 
less than three minutes he was running 
for home without looking back to see 
what came after. 

Allen dusted his hands and shook his 
fist. “Four!” he said. “And I don’t 
care if it means the whole human race!” 
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CHAPTER III. 
SOMETHING WRONG. 


‘THE thing for Jeff Allen to do, he de- 
cided as he tramped home that night, 
was to stay at Brewster’s so much of the 
time that none of the others would have 
a chance to sneak up on him. He wanted 
to propose. He had the necessary cour- 
age, but somehow every time he got 
around to the point of asking Celia to 
marry him, she seemed to back away. 
Figuratively, he couldn’t get her to stand 
still and listen while he told her about it. 
The afternoon of the next day was not 
an hour old when Jeff arrived at the 
Brewster home. Celia and Uncle Harlow 
were both on the front porch waiting for 
him, the girl with a heavenly smile of 
welcome and the old man with his usual 
curdled look. Jeff knew that if Uncle 
Harlow had been back at the compara- 
tively sprightly age of seventy he would 
have started a fight, and they said he 
had been a humdinger in his day. He 
made it plain that he yearned to see the 
starch taken out of Jeff Allen. 

“There’s a new cedar post in the wood- 
shed,” said Celia with a smile, “and a 
spade. I'd like to have it set out there 
in the shade of that maple so I can run 
the line to the house. I’ve got a couple 
of pulleys and some new clothesline.” 

“You just leave the whole thing to 
me, Celia," remarked Allen. “Ill rig 
the best clothesline that ever was put up 
since Noah got out of the Ark!” 

Her tinkling laugh rewarded him in 
advance. Jeff tossed the big post care- 
lessly to his shoulder, and with the great- 
est seriousness he began. It was pleasant 
to set the spade into the ground while 
she watched, admiringly, the play of his 
corded forearms. 

She was very particular. He dug the 
hole deeper than was necessary and 
tamped small stones in around the post 
at her direction. When he finished, noth- 
ing short of a horse could have stirred 
that post. He bored a hole and set in 
the long iron which held the pulley. 

“Now!” cried Celia triumphantly, as 
she reached for a big coil of clothesline. 
“You walk down toward the road, Jeff, 
and see how it looks. If it shows much, 
TIl paint it white.” 
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“Sure!” agreed Jeff, obediently starting. 

For a number of years past, Jeff Allen 
had thought himself superior to surprise. 
A great many rough things had happened 
to him, and he had grown into the belief 
that fate couldn't put anything over that 
would jolt him out of the ability to react 
with a punch. 

As he ambled happily toward the road, 
something flickered before his eyes and a 
white welt of clothesline settled around 
his chest, pinning his upper arms. He 
was numbed, brain and body. The rope 
jerked. He went over backward, and the 
next instant he was slithering over the 
smooth grass. 

During that brief journey, Allen had 
many thoughts. His enemies had been in 
ambush about the Brewster place, he de- 
cided, and they had come upon him from 
the rear. It was a somewhat pleasant 
thought, for it would prove to Celia that 
he was a martyr and give him the priv- 
ilege of thrashing as many as he could lay 
hands on when he got loose. 

His head bumped the post. The pulley 
creaked. The rope relaxed for a moment, 
and automatically he scrambled to his 
feet. Then the rope tightened again, and 
at the same instant he saw what was hap- 
pening. His thoughts crashed. For as . 
much as five seconds he believed that he 
had gone insane. 

Celia Brownell was running around the 
post, at a safe distance, winding him up. 
In appearance she was a new Celia. 
Muscles stood out upon her lovely arms, 
and her mouth had lost its curves. It 
looked businesslike. The sun brought 
out a reddish streak in her hair, and Jeff 
dully remembered the words of Harlow 
Brewster. 

He watched limply while she took a 
competent hitch around the maple tree 
with the end of the rope. She went into 
the house and came out, dragging a chair 
with one hand and small table with the 
other. 

“T’m going to ease up on the rope so 
you can get that chair under you and sit 
down,” she said calmly, although she was 
breathing a little hard. “If you try any 
monkeyshines, you won't get the chair." 

“Celia!” gasped Jeff. “What——” 

“Well! What what?” She looked at 
him innocently. 
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Alen fancied he saw a gleam in the 
heavenly blue of her eyes. He could not 
tell whether it was of amusement or warn- 
ing or both. “You—you lassoed me!” 
he said inanely. 

“T roped you,” she returned, “so we 
could sit down in peace and quiet and 
talk things over. I’ve madé some ice 
cream and cake, and we'll have a nice 


party.” 
CHAPTER IV. 
NO WAY OUT. 


Duzv and astonished, Jeff Allen drew 

in and emitted a heavy breath. If 
a cosset lamb or a humming bird had 
bitten him, he would not have been any 
more astonished. She eased him down 
into the chair and lashed him fast again 
with a sure hand. She set the table 
daintily and brought out a chair for her- 
self. Jeff's forearms were free so that he 
could reach his mouth with a spoon, but 
he found that he had no appetite. 

He was brought out of the numbness 
following his shock by the sound of a 
familiar cackle. Uncle Harlow had come 
around the corner of the house, and at 
the sight which met his eyes, he slapped 
his leg and chirruped his joy to the world. 
He capered up, beaming. 

“Godfreys!” he croaked. “Who done 
that good deed? If it ain’t a sight for 
sore eyes, then I never see one!” 

“Get out!” barked Jeff hoarsely. 

“Get out—nothing!” crowed Uncle 
Harlow. Just then Celia came from the 
kitchen, bearing a plate of cake, and he 
grasped the situation. “By crimus, the 
gal done it herself!  Hi-yi! She's got 
good blood in her!” 

“Go back to the front porch,” said 
Celia sweetly; and when Uncle Harlow 
didn’t move, she took him by the arm 
and moved him. 

“Ain’t she a hellion?” the old man cried 
proudly, over his shoulder to Jeff. “TI 
hope she hangs ye at sunset!” 

Celia came back and sat down at the 
table. By ‘this time Jeff had regained 
something resembling equilibrium, and he 
grinned. 

*[ guess it was kind of rough where 
you come from, wasn't it?" he suggested. 

*Oh, not any more!" she exclaimed. 
*We had only one shooting in six months. 
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Somebody clipped an ear off ‘Dustpan’ 
Jones the night before I left, but that 
wouldn't count as a regular shooting." 
*No; of course not," agreed Jeff feebly. 
He was not afraid of being shot, nor of 
anything else in the way of violence, 
but he did feel a strange interior sinking. 
There was no telling what a woman like 


'Celia Brownell would do. 


*Do you feel any milder?" she asked, 
as she cut a large slice of cake and placed 
it within reach of his restricted arm. 

“T hadn't thought of it, but I guess I 
do feel mild." Jeff found a new idea 
seeping into his mind. “I feel queer; 
that's sure." 

*[ thought I could help you, Jeff," she 
said sympathetically. “I knew how much 
you wanted to get mild and quiet and 
real tame. Now you're all fixed. You 
can sit here in the shade and think how 
much better this is than beating people 
up when they try to call on a girl, or 
waiting for them outside the gate when 
they have called." 

“You saw me!” gasped Jeff. 

“Yes.” She smiled. “I was looking 
out of the front-room window when you 
chased Byron down the road. But I 
had made up my mind yesterday after- 
noon, right after you hit that nice-look- 
ing young man. And I thought it would 
be better to have you set the post your- 
self, because you're so strong." 

Jeff Allen groaned and swallowed. 
“You can’t keep me here forever!” 

“Well,” she was speculative, but cheer- 
ful, *I can put a tent over you when it 
rains, but I suppose it'll get cold along 
toward winter." 

Jeff let his spoon clatter to the table. 
He had made a brave attempt to eat,. 
but as the full realization of his situa- 
tion came over him, he found that his 
throat refused to work. There certainly 


-was nobody in the world who would let 


him loose if she did not. 

She could charge admission, if she 
wanted to, and all Bildad Road would 
pay to see the redoubtable Jeff Allen tied 
to a post with a clothesline. There were 
those who would go without eating to get 
the price of a daily visit. 

She was revenged a thousandfold for 
his efforts to fool her, for his assumption 
that she had the sophistication of a kitten 
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with a pink ribbon and a bell. The worst 
of it was that he still felt the same way 
about her. She scorned him, but he loved 
her. He knew that a girl like her would 
never marry a man whom she had -held 
up to ridicule before the world. 

“Eat your ice cream, Jefi——” She 
stopped abruptly. 

Jeff looked up from a study of his 
plate. Byron Severance and Tip Ro- 
barge had crossed the yard silently, and 
now they stood a dozen feet away with 
the full enjoyment of what they saw 
spreading over their faces. Uncle Har- 
low Brewster had seen them, and he was 
sneaking around the corner of the house. 


CHAPTER V. 
“RIDE "IM, COWBOY!" 


TH world grew very dark for Jeff 

Allen, but he set his jaw and glared 
with as much fierceness as he could mus- 
ter. 

“That’s worth a hundred dollars to 
me!” exclaimed Severance solemnly. He 
felt of a discolored eye; and then he 
burst into wild and joyous laughter. 

“I don’t remember that I asked you 
boys to come this afternoon,” said Celia 
in her best voice. “Did I?" 

“Why, no!” admitted Severance. “We 
went out looking for Allen together, and 
we thought we’d come around this way, 
and di 

*And we found him just the way we 
want him!" interrupted Tip Robarge, as 
he pushed back his sleeves and fidgeted. 

“Who fixed him that way for you, 
Celia?" asked Severance. 

*Done it all by herself!? piped Uncle 
Harlow proudly. “By crimus, that's my 
sister's gal!" 

Jeff strained against the rope, but it 
only creaked a little and cut into his 
arms. The chair protested. The post he 
had set only too well. He watched the 
little group with blurred eyes. Celia 
moved up to Uncle Harlow and whispered 
something to him, but the concern of 
Jeff was not with them at the moment. 

Byron Severance was approaching with 
a look of fiendish glee upon his handsome 
countenance. He beckoned to Tip, but 
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Tip needed no invitation to draw near 
and help with the entertainment. Sever- 
ance reached out and took Jeff firmly by 
the nose. ; 

*As soon as I twist his nose for you," 
said Byron, “you can black an eye for 
me.” 

The grip of the surprisingly strong fin- 
gers of Byron Severance tightened. Jeff 
tried to bite and failed. He strove to 
prepare his soul for this depth of humili- 
ation. Then he caught a flash of steel 
and recognized the big jackknife of Uncle 
Harlow in the hand of Celia. She sprang 
to his side and slashed, and the strands 
of clothesline popped. 

“Nobody can pull the nose of the man 
I’m going to marry and get away with 
it!” she cried. 

Neither Robarge nor Severance had a 
chance of escape. By those few, unex- 
pected words from Celia, Jeff Allen was 
raised to heights from which he could 
have stepped off ecstatically to battle 
with the armies of the world. He spilled 
Byron Severance and Tip Robarge all 
the way down to the road, while from the 
neighborhood of the post, encouragement 
beat upon his ears. 

“Ride ’im, cowboy!” called Celia hap- 
pily. “That’s it! Ride ’im!” 

It was the urge toward her that turned 
Jeff back from the rout. 

Uncle Harlow was capering and wav- 
ing his stick. “What did you stop for, 
you durned fool?” he cackled. “I ain’t 
had such a good time in years!” 

“He stopped to come back ‘and eat his 
ice cream,” said Celia. “He wants to be 
mild and peaceful, if folks will give him 
a chance.” S 

“Celia,” began Jeff. ‘“Celia—if you 
meant what you said ed 

“Tt slipped out, Jeff." She smiled ten- 
derly. “But I guess it must be true!” 

Jeff Allen did not eat his ice cream im- 
mediately. He made Celia say it again. 


How did this story strike you? A few 
words about it, if you will be good enough 
to write them and send them to the 
editor. We ask you to say, without re« 
serve, just what you think of it. And in 
the same letter, please give us your opin- 
ion of TOP-NOTCH in general. 


=a) HE poets tell us that life is real 
and that life is earnest, but 
life to Master Eugene Perry, 
the twelve-cylinder pitching 
ace of the Camden Cardinals, 
was mostly reel. Any slapstick moving- 
picture concern with an extra camera and 
crank man could have shot quite a few 
feet of comedy film around the ball-club 
lot. 

In nearly every scene Perry would have 
grabbed cheers from them, for the two- 
handed twirler's adventures, romantic and 
otherwise, would have heated the heart of 
any director who had ever chased that 
elusive thing known as “humor.” 

Perry, straight from the bushes, had 
enough conceit for a musical-comedy 
chorus, was as stupid as the most back- 
ward boy in any school, and, off the 
shelling peak, had nothing to recommend 
him save three fancy suits, a snakewood 
cane, and a few of those ties that blind. 

The Cardinals, as a whole, tolerated 
him. The Cardinals, accustomed to 
hardly anything except his nonsense, were 
slightly astonished when Perry, after a 
tough game with Arlington, handed out 
some ten tickets for a fair and bazaar 
given the same night for Camden’s Fresh 
Air Fund. “Red” Riley, the demonic 


shortstop of the outfit, was inclined to be 
suspicious. He got nothing more than a 
laugh until the team, chaperoned by 
Larry Jones, the manager, showed up at 
the fair grounds that night. Then they 
discovered their gift pasteboards had to 
be cashed in with one green kiss before 
admission could be obtained. 


H. 


W/BAT did I tell you?" Riley grunted 

when they all had dug and were 
passed inside. “All that Perry baby gives 
away is guff. Fresh-air fund, eh? Let's 
take it before they take us!" 

Jones glanced at the gleaming strings 
of Japanese lanterns and the crowds 
around the booths, where everything from 
a pincushion to a pianola was being dis- 
posed of, before exchanging a look with 
Bob Ballinger, the big catcher. 

*Keep your coat on, Red," advised the - 
manager. “It’s possible that Gene didn't 
understand about the admission fee. Let's 
look him up." 

Perry was discovered a few minutes 
later, playing some sort of a roulette 
wheel where grocery staples were the 
prizes for the lucky winners. “Talk 
about good fortune!" he chortled when 
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his comrades of the diamond joined him. 
“T’ve got more luck than Monte Cristo. 
Ive only been here ten minutes, and al- 
ready I've won three cans of corn and a 
pound of flour. And all it cost me was 
a mere five dollars." 

“Never mind the flowers," Riley cut 
in. “What about them tickets you gave 
us?" * 

Perry smiled. “Say, that reminds me! 
I forgot to tel you boys the tickets 
weren't any good unless turned in with a 
dollar." 

“Is that so?" Bob Ballinger replied. 
“Qpe fish to ride in. I'm glad you told 
me." 

Jones looked at his watch. “Remem- 
ber," he said, “ten o'clock is the closing 
hour here. We're catching the nine 
o'clock ‘train for Seabright to-morrow 
morning, and any one not on deck when 
we check out is going to have a piece 
chopped off of his salary." 

Some ten minutes later Perry took ten 
dollars more worth of chances on the 
wheel, cleaned up a jar of preserves, and 
decided to call it a night. With Riley 
and Ballinger he sauntered over to an 
open-air dance pavilion where a jazz band 
was working overtime and the youth and 
beauty of the town shuffled blithely along. 

“What have we here?" The shortstop 
giggled. “I wonder what smokehouse 
these hams escaped from. Let’s park and 
watch their antics.” 

As they took up a stand with the other 
spectators, Perry’s eyes immediately sin- 
gled out and focused on an attractive 
young lady who had bobbed blond hair, 
a smile as radiant as April sunshine, and 
eyes as deeply blue as an order prohibit- 
ing Sunday vaudeville. She was dancing 
with a tall, melancholy youth who was 
well supplied with ears. Her partner 
seemed, for some reason, to be on the 
verge of tears. 

The double-winged pitcher immedi- 
ately arranged his cravat, pulled down 
his vest, and coughed. “I know who that 
young lady is," he muttered, nodding. 
“Her name is Margie Walker, and her 
father is the president of a big insurance 
company. A week ago Tuesday she was 
having a raspberry sundae in the drug 
store when a girl friend came in and sat 
down beside her. I couldn’t help over- 
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hearing their conversation and picking 
up quite a little information.” 

“Honest,” Riley growled, “you'll land 
in the box yet. I suppose you told her 
your name was ‘Radio’ and that gave you 
license to listen in on the broad-gab. For 
a fact, manners to you must be something 
like carbolic acid—you've heard about 
it, but never tried it. "Next Christmas 
I'll make you a present of ‘The Book of 
Eddie Ket.’ " 

The Cardinal star twirler shot his cuffs. 
“I think," he muttered, “Ill just drop 
over and introduce myself to the chicken. 
Dancing, next to tossing the pill, is the 
best thing I do. I'll give her a treat if 
she'll step around with me.” 

“Shell step around—to a police station 
with you!” Ballinger cut in. “What’s the 
idea of annoying that little gal? She's 
minding her business, so you mind yours." 

“And you mind yours!” Perry retorted. 
“Ym doing her a favor—taking her away 
from that silly-looking goof who’s tram- 
pling all over her feet.” 

“Let him alone,” Red Riley said to the 
catcher. ‘Perry ain’t got the brains of a 
sardine.” 

As the dance ended, Perry pushed a 
careless way through the throng, and an 
instant later his two teammates saw him 
bowing like a head waiter to the girl. 

*He's got as many airs as an orches- 
tra!" Riley yelped. “Look at ‘Stupid’ 
giving her a bend, Bob! Two to one she 
screams for help instantly!" 

The blond young lady with the bobbed 
hair did nothing of the kind. Presenting 
Camden's best pitcher with an enchanting 
smile, she turned to introduce him to the 
melancholy youth. When the jazz band 
had another spasm, she promptly glided 
off over the dance floor with Perry's arm 
about her. 

“Remarkable!” Ballinger chuckled. 

Riley drew a deep breath. “How can 
you figure a dizzy parsnip like that? 
Positively, that jobbie could fall on his 
face in the gutter and come up with a 
pearl necklace between his teeth. Let's 
move. This is spoiling my whole eve- 
ning!" 

Outclassing Seabright in every depart- 
ment, the Cardinals took the home team 
to the cleaners the next afternoon and, 
aided and abetted by a sterling perform- 
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ance on the part of Perry, rolled up a 
score that won the confüct toward the 
ending of the fifth chapter. The team, 
once it was all over, made haste to wash 
up and catch the quarter-of-six rattler 
back to Camden. Perry, the last man 
aboard, wandered into the smoker and 


sat down beside Larry Jones and the 


shortstop. 

“I understand," Jones began, moving 
over to make room for the newcomer, 
“vou have a new friend, Gene. A Miss 
Walker, so I hear." 

Perry nodded. “A very charming girl, 
indeed. I—ah—as a matter of fact I’m 
having dinner with her folks to-night. 
Margie simply insisted I run in and 
break bread with them, and who am I 
to refuse an invitation? Her father is in 
the insurance business. You've probably 
heard of him—Hiram Walker?" 

*You'd better speak to him about a 
policy while you're up there to-night," 
Riley remarked. “An accident policy. 
You might need it. By the way, who is 
the tearful-looking bozo with the big 
ears?” 

Perry smiled faintly. “A Cyril St. 
Claire. From what I gather, I imagine 
St. Claire has been very attentive to 
Margie. He's an actor, and he's here on 
a short vacation. I was introduced to 
him: He's so small he could ride horse- 
back on an ant. It was a case of hate 
at first sight, I guess." 

*Will this St. Claire be there for din- 
ner to-night?" Jones asked. 

*What do the old folks run—a home 
or a restaurant?" Riley snickered as he 
asked the question. 

Perry glanced at the scenery sliding 
past the car window and then at his 
watch. ‘No; St. Claire will not be pres- 
ent. From what Margie said last night, 
I understand the family like him the 
same as typhoid. He's never even called 
at her house, and her father admires 
actors the same as bank burglars. Now 
that Margie and I are the best of friends, 
things will be different in the future. She 
might like St. Claire a trifle, but she'll 
get over that once I begin taking her 
around and spending money." 

“The S in spending is silent, like dog 
in sausage!” Riley grinned. “If the 
old gent don’t like actors, where do you 
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come in? Youre a comedian, only you 
don’t know it.” 

Jones gave the shortstop a look hard 
enough to break stone with and turned 
to Perry, a thoughtful expression.on his 
face. “I hope this new friendship of 
yours won't aec: vour game, Gene," said 
the manager. ^I7s been rather a secret, 
but I understand the Board of Camden 
Jewelers intend to present you with a dia- 
mond stick pin in the near future—as a 
tribute to your sterling work in the box. 
I mention this now so you can understand 
what it means. Of course, if you hit a 
slump and go all to pieces, no diamond 
stick pin will be forthcoming. Get me?" 

Perry widened his eyes. “A diamond 
Stick pin, you say? Listen, do me a 
favor. Tell them not to make it a horse- 
shoe." 

“Why not?” Riley asked. 

The pitcher snapped a speck of dust 
from his sleeve. “I don’t need it. I’ve 
got enough luck as it is. I'd rather have 
a pin in the form of a star. 'To—ah-—re- 
mind me of Margie's eyes!” 


III. 


A? it turned out, the pilot of the Cam- 

den Cardinals had little cause for ap- 
prehension. For once, Perry's róle of cava- 
lier had no ill effect upon his sensational 
pitching. During the next quartette of 
days, spurred on by the presence of Miss 
Marjorie Walker and the thought of the 
diamond scarf pin, the youth from the 
bushes displayed his usual marvelous con- 
trol and speed, hit like a Ruth, and turned 
in performances that would have caused 
brow-raising at either the Polo Grounds 
or the Yankee Stadium. 

Perry stood up under hard work like a 
ten-ton truck, was as havpy as a baby 
with a shotgun and as oblivious to the 
comments and remarks of his teammates 
as a deaf mute. 

The Thursday afternoon game, with 
Camden facing the best team Red Bank 
had ever assembled, was an easy win for 
the Cardinals. Eugene Perry, bowing 
modestly to the frantic applause of the 
cheering fans, stopped to wave a non- 
chalant hand before turning in the direc- 
tion of the clubhouse. 

Red Riley fell into step beside him. 


Y 
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*Why don't you stick around and mop 
up all the applause that's coming to you?" 
the shortstop inquired. “Ten years from 
now, when you're tossing them over for 
some hick team out in the tall grass, 
you'll be glad to think back and remem- 
ber the time .when lovely ladies and 
strong meh clapped to you.” 

“Ten years from now,” the hero of the 
afternoon returned shortly, “I expect to 
be in business, not baseball. I plan to 
be in the insurance business. And that 
reminds me. To-day is Margie’s father's 
birthday, and to-night I’m invited to a 
little celebration up at their house.” 

“What are you giving him—your pres- 
ents or your presence?” Riley inquired. 

“There’s nothing like standing in well 
with a prospective father-in-law,” said 
Perry. “I’m on my way now to get 
dressed so I can keep a date with a 
wealthy bootlegger who makes a spé- 
cialty of birthday gifts. I’m getting a 
case of kick for him for forty dollars 
EOB? 

E Be 

“Flung overboard!” Perry answered. 

He was out of the showers and into 
his clothes in record time. The last the 
team saw of him was when he galloped 
toward the players’ entrance, buttoning 
his vest with one hand and knotting his 
cravat with the other. 

“The sap of his family tree!” the Car- 
dinal second baseman murmured. “He 
gets away with more stuff than a klepto- 
maniac. - Every day I’ve expected to see 
or hear that ‘Bobbed Hair’ has given him 
the street. But he fools me continually.” 

Bob Ballinger, lacing his shoes, raised 

phis head. “At that,” the catcher de- 
clared, “you might get over your disap- 
pointment.” 

Riley registered curiosity. “My dear 
Watson, just what do you mean by them 
words?” 

Ballinger shook his head. “I’m not 
yelling everything I know. There’s no 
sense worrying the skipper. Time will 
tell.” 

Save for a double-header with Engle- 
wood, the latter portion of which ran 
twelve innings before Camden applied the 
frying pan and snatched the game out of 
the fire, the week that followed was un- 
eventful. Eugene Perry was still a wel- 
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come caller at the Walker homestead, 
had been seen in public with the insur- 
ance king, and won games for the Cardi- 
nals with carefree abandon. His affairs 
of the heart had not affected his affairs 
on the diamond so that anybody noticed 
it. 

Two nights after the Englewood game, 
Perry appeared for the dinner hour at 
the Hotel Antique, the team's head- 
quarters, as pleased with himself as a cat 
at the sight of a new mousehole. 

“Why the smiles?" Larry Jones asked. 

The pitcher seized a spoon for his pot 
roast and stirred his coffee with a fork. 
*[ do feel pretty good," he remarked. 
“Til tell everybody why, if they keep 
the secret like garlic and don't breathe it 
to a soul. Just an hour ago I fell in with 
Margie's father, got my courage up, and 
—and asked him for his daughter's 
hand!” 

A deep silence greeted the explanation. 
Red Riley was about to say something, 
caught the look Jones handed him, 
coughed, and helped himself to a glass 
of water. : 

*What happened, Gene?" 

Perry sent a glance the length of the 
table. “What could happen? Mr. 
Walker informed me that after being 
threatened with an actor son-in-law he 
was only too happy to have some one 
come into the’ family who not only was a 
credit to Camden, but who gave useful 
birthday presents. He congratulated me, 
gave me a cigar, and a. word of advice. 
He said that matrimony is like buying a 


' cheap touring car—everything happens 


the second year." 

“And the young lady herself?” Jones 
prompted. 

The pitcher made a careless gesture. 
"I'm asking her the next time I see her, 
But that's only a mere matter of form, 
Just to show you how certain I am of 
her answer, I’ve put a fifty-dollar deposit 
down on a diamond engagement ring with 
a huge half-carat stone. Oh, yes, and 
we're going to Niagara Falls on our 
honeymoon. I’ve always wanted to see 
for myself if the water up there is run 
by nature or machinery.” 

The shortstop coughed again. “Excuse 
me if I’m speaking out of turn, but what 
about that Cereal St. Claire party?” 
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Perry chuckled. ^I guess you mean 
‘Ears.’ He's still hanging around town 
somewhere, but that's all. I feel sorry 
for the poor tramp. It must be tough to 
care for somebody like he cared for Mar- 
gie and then have a better man come 
along and take her away." 

Just before the dessert was rushed in, 
Jones rapped for silence. 
break in our schedule," the manager an- 
nounced. “Instead of taking on the Rah- 
way Pirates next Saturday, they've 
Switched us up against Newark. This 
means that we'l hàve to face the best 
team in the league aíter a hard week. 
I want this game put on the hook. De- 
feating Newark means a safe berth in 
first place for us." 

The next afternoon's nine innings was 
another game won for Camden, and 
Larry Jones, well satisfied, drew Perry 
aside. 

*Not to be personal, Gene, but have 
you asked Miss Walker yet? When is 


the big event due to take place? You 
can understand why I’m interested." 
Perry nodded. “Sure! I'm glad you 


asked me. To be candid, I—I was look- 
ing for an opening last night to put the 
proposal over, but didn't—didn't find 
any. Anyway, I was a little nervous. 
Asking a girl to play the game of matri- 
mony isn’t like going in and buying a 
suit of clothes. You've got to use discre- 
tion. Now, I think that TIl ask her the 
night before the game with Newark." 


IV. 

ON Saturday the Newark Cubs brought 
to Camden an enthusiastic clan of 
loyal fans which, combined with the 
home-town rooters, had ticket speculators 
cleaning up small fortunes before the ar- 
rival of the local gendarmes. It was evi- 
dent that everybody in Camden wanted 
to observe their favorite team under fire. 
By the time the batteries were announced 
and both teams were warmed up, the 
crowd was as thick as flies in a butcher 

store that had a broken screen door. 
Larry Jones looked the mob over from 
the bench and rubbed his hands. “I fig- 
ured Newark would draw about as well as 
the Follies. Now, men, up and at them. 
You'te tired from a tough week, but 


“There’s a’ 
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that’s out. This is our big chance of 
the season, and “y-’7e out to cinch the 
bunting. Am I right or wrong?” 

“Right!” the team answered: quickly. 

Jones grinned. “Splendid! Make be- 
lieve you’ve each got a whisk broom in 
your back pocket and get out there ind 
clean up!” 

Perry went in to uncork the game. 
With his usual smooth, perplexing de- 
livery, he retired the visitors without 
scoring. Camden went in to bat, but 
showed nothing, and the game pro- 
gressed. It was evident that the Cardi- 
nals felt the strain of the strenuous week. 
They lacked their usual steam and slowed 
considerably when the fifth stanza opened 
with both sides runless. It was after the 
curtain was up a few minutes on the 
sixth that Newark came through with its 
first tally, and Perry began to weaken 
visibly. 

Jones, with narrowed eyes, sensed the 
let-down and crossed his fingers. He sat 
motionless while Perry pulled himself des- 
perately together and blanked the side. 
Then he sighed with relief and got up to 
greet the pitcher when he came in. 

“Your holding them, Gene," said the 
manager. “Stick it out. Remember 
there's a diamond scarf pin ready and 
waiting to find a home in one of those 
five-dollar neckties of yours. And re- 
member what this will mean to that 
young lady with the bobbed hair. Pic- 
ture her telling her grandchildren about 
that August afternoon when their grand- 
father pitched Camden to victory against 
the strongest team in the whole league. 

*And then think of her having to tell 
the little tots that their grandfather had 
blown up and that Newark had won. 
Think of those innocent children and the 
looks of contempt and disappointment 
they'll give you. I should think that, if 
nothing else, would bring back the pep!” 


Perry flexed his right wing. “Don’t 
worry about me. I—ah—asked Margie 
last night to be mine forever. She's 


promised to give me her answer after the 
game, and I'll win this one or break a 
couple of ribs in the attempt. If you'll 
notice, I haven't used my left arm once 
so far. I've been saving it for the climax, 
and it's so fresh that it's impertinent. 
From the next inning on I’m a south- 
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paw by necessity. Watch what I do to 
'em!? 

True to his promise Perry pitched leit- 
handed from the beginning of the next 
inning. Newark, who had imagined they 
had solved the secret of his offerings, re- 
peated the first inning and retired in 
baffled haste. Still a run to the bad, 
Camden fought doggedly through to the 
completion of the ninth and went to bat, 
aware it was tben or never. 

Ballinger was up first; he played safe 
and walked. The Cardinal right fielder 
hit one, advanced the big catcher, and 
went to the first station himself. The 
enemy, overeager, misplayed Red Riley's 
drive to deep center, and the sacks were 
full with no outs. The next Camden 
player fouled into the mitt of the Cub 
receiving teller. The next man up made 
the home fans groan bitterly by blowing 
on strikes. Then Perry, his trusty war 
club in hand, went in to do the honors. 

In silence more profound than profound 
itself, Perry tapped the pan and waited. 
The Newark twirler wound up and let 
the pellet ride. Jones had a brief im- 
pression of Perry bringing the stick down 
sharply. There came the sound of a brit- 
tle crack, a swelling roar from the stands, 
and he saw the Newark outfield rushing 
back toward the fence. 

When the ball was retrieved and sent 
home, all three Cardinals on base had 
cantered in. Another game had been 
ushered into the glowing record of Cam- 
den’s achievements. 


V. 


"T HERE was no sign of Perry until the 

team got back to the clubhouse and 
found him on the veranda, gazing dreamily 
across the sun-filled diamond. “Margie,” 
he began as the others joined him, “has 
given me her answer at last. A letter 
carrier left it here a while ago in an en- 
velope with a special delivery stamp on 
i^ 

Riley slapped him on the back. Then 
what are you all gloomed up about? 
Honest, you're looking as dreamy as 
opium. Let me——" 

The pitching ace sighed. “Miss 
Walker," he continued, *has told all. She 
says that she's been in love with Cyril 
St. Claire for two years, that when I 
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came along she could not help but use me 
as a blind to throw her family off the 
track. Oh, yes; and that isn't the half 
of it. She says that by the time I re- 
ceive her letter, she and St. Clair will be 
married and on their way to Niagara 


Falls. Who could have ever guessed it?" 
“I did," Bob Ballinger remarked 
quietly. “For three nights in succession 


I saw ‘Goldilocks’ with this St. Claire 
bird downtown—after you had left her!” 

Perry looked at his watch and put on 
his hat. As he started for the steps, 
Larry Jones caught his arm in some 
alarm. 

*One minute, Gene!" said the manager. 
*Where are you going now?" 

The twirler smiled faintly. “Down to 
the Board of Camden Jewelers. Maybe 
I can switch the deposit I had on the en- 
gagement ring over to the diamond scarf 
pin you’ve been telling me about and get 
them to give me a check for it. Love is 
love, but cash is money. See you later!” 

As he strolled off, Perry began to 
whistle cheerfully. 


Fixing the Price 


T was during his annual vacation by the 

sad sea waves that he met her, and 

ere many days had passed he was madly 
—nay, desperately—in love. 

“Ah!” he cried, as they stood on the 
beach. “I am poor, and you are rich! 
But true love levels all things, and T 

*Tt cannot be!" she interrupted sadly. 

“Then this must be my last resort!" he 
exclaimed wildly, and drew forth a gleam- 
ing revolver. 

Critically the fair maiden glanced at 
the shining weapon. “It seems all right,” 
she said encouragingly. “You should be 
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able to get two or three dollars on that! 


Not the Other One 


S Mr. Perkins at home?" inquired the 

caller. 

*Which one, sir?" asked the servant. 
“There are two brothers living here." 

For a moment the caller looked puz- 
zled; then he had an idea. “The one that 
has a sister at Birmingham!" he ex- 
plained. 


INA N a cleared knoll in the heart of 

) the Raquette wilderness, the 
famed buck of the wide region 
Z stood proudly, his head majes- 
AES tically raised. Very large for 
his kind, he looked the monarch that he 
was, exhibiting a spread of antlers that 
would have made a sportsman gasp in 
admiration and desire. Many, too, had 
done just that. In the seven seasons 
that he had reigned, literally hundreds of 
hunters had trailed him. While not more 
than a fair dozen had beheld him, his 
name had traveled so far that men came 
from far-off cities for the chance of a shot 
at him. 

Probably they would have given much, 
these men, could they have had the op- 
portunity of the panther that was noise- 
lessly approaching from the fringe of 
woods surrounding the knoll. The great 
antlered head remained motionless, as the 
buck gazed off across the country. Slowly 
and cautiously, with a wind that was a 
veritable gale in his favor, the big cat 
crept closer. 

He wanted this quarry more than he 
had ever wanted anything in his life, for 
it was nearly two years, now, since the 
buck had been evading him. Still the 


prospective victim stayed quiet; still the, 


feline cut down the distance, expertly 
judging the maximum spring he could 
make. At last he must have decided, for 
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he crouched down, and his muscles tensed. 
Simultaneously with the leap of the pan- 
ther, however, the buck suddenly swerved 
on his nimble feet. The claws of the en- 
raged cat, as his body went by, just barely 
grazed the right haunch of his intended 
prey, and by the time he landed, the 
buck was already out of sight, crashing 
through the forest. The foiled hunter did 
not follow. He was too wise for that. 
Never, he knew, could he hope to match 
that dazzling speed, so with a low growl 
of disappointment he slipped sullenly off, 
more determined than ever that he would 
eventually win. 

Once more, the saving sixth sense that 
the wild creatures possess had warned the 
buck of the Raquette region in time and 
saved his life. 
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HE buck did not stop running, after 
his miraculous escape, for more than 
a mile. Whenever danger came close to 
him, he believed in putting just as much 
distance between it and himself as he 
possibly could. Such, all his life, had 
been his creed; and this trait had more 
than a little to do with his having evaded 
his enemies for season after season, 
coupled as it was with his truly phenome- 
nal speed. Certainly he had speed, as 
any human or any wild creature who had 
seen him run would have testified. 


OUT OF THE ASHES 


It was significant that he took to the 
hardest going. With his tremendous 
leaps, his powerful muscles, his unerring 
feet, he was capable of negotiating, with 
ease, rugged and uneven ground that to 
another forest dweller would have been 
difficult and that to a human pursuer 
would have been painfully laborious. The 
buck came to a halt presently, under a 
ledge of rock down which a thin stream 
of water trickled. This time, before he 
paused, he was careful to scrutinize the 
vicinity. When satisfied that no peril 
lurked near, he allayed his thirst from the 
icy spring and nibbled at a few sparse 
tufts of moss. 

For a while he pondered angrily and 
somewhat bitterly. His experience of a 
few minutes before, when that subtle sixth 
sense had warned him just in the nick of 
time, had been his nearest brush with 
death. Before the arrival of the panther 
in the region, two years previous, the 
buck had reigned supreme—defensively. 
His ilk do not take the offensive against 
the cat tribe, although the felines are 
their worst and most deadly enemies. 
Many deer, each season, fall victims to 
them. 

The famous buck had been able to 
outwit and outrun every panther and 
lynx and wolf that had ever crossed his 
path; in fact, to lead them on and play 
with them had been perhaps his chief 
amusement. He gloried in the chase, 
reveled in it, and countless were the ad- 
versaries that he had made pursue him, 
as close as he dared allow, until they 
had literally dropped in their tracks from 
sheer exhaustion. Then, with a toss of 
his proud head, he would leap away. 

'This panther, though, had taught him 
that he had met, if not his master, at least 
another wild thing who was nearly his 
equal. The buck was wise and shrewd 
enough to give his antagonist the. full 
credit he deserved. He soon came to 
know that the feline, for some reason, 
had thrown his whole heart and body and 
soul into the pursuit of him. It seemed 
to be a mania, a veritable madness. 

The newcomer, with demoniacal per- 
severance and cunning, seemed intent 
from the beginning upon tearing down to 
his doom the antlered king. The cat had, 
in his span of years, brought to earth 
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most of the animals on whom he had lav- 
ished his hate. The deer sensed this and 
realized the precariousness of his posi- 
tion. ; : \ 

The Raquette buck suddenly tossed his 
head in a manner that implied he was 
trying to put unpleasant thoughts away 
from him. Like all the denizens of the 
wild, he was confronted with the ever- 
present and inexorable fact of hunger— 
of the need of food. It had been a dry 
season—the driest in his ken—and he 
suffered as much as the carnivorous ani- 
mals. The leaves, the grasses, the berries 
were shriveled and tasteless, and as for 
his favorite tender young shoots, there 
were none. So he puzzled, now, as to the 
most likely place where he might find 
delectable sustenance, and at last he de- 
cided upon the spot. 

With a snort of pleasant anticipation, 
he started. It was five or six miles off, 
but he knew that in the little-visited 
swamp, just beneath the dank water, there 
would be some succulent bulbs from the 
tiger lilies. Judging from his burst of* 
continued speed, it appeared that he was 
going to one of those feasts that they 
claim are fit only for the gods! 


II. 


ONCE at the swamp, the buck tempo- 
rarily but completely forgot about 
his implacable enemy. It was tricky go- 
ing in this locality, necessitating deft foot- 
work to choose the mounds of tufted 
earth that rose out of the murky water 
and that were, at the same time, safe 
enough to hold his weight. For this rea- 
son, few of his ilk—or few of any ilk, for 
that matter—ever encroached. 
Consequently, he was able to munch 
away to the utmost of his desire. In fact, 
before a half hour had gone by he had 
obtained his fill. He raised his head to 
take a deep and satisfying breath. As he 
did so, a tremor went through him, and 
he came close to losing his balance and 
slipping off into the dangerous mire. 
Immediately, however, the old-timer ' 
caught hold of himself. He stood there, 
eyes dilated, nostrils distended, body 
tense. Faintly—so faintly that only a 
veteran of the open spaces would have no- 
ticed it—there came to his sensitive nose 
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a peculiar and a disturbing odor. Once 
before, when he had been no more than a 
yearling, he had smelled it. Never had 
he forgotten it and never would he for- 
get. 

He had seen thousands of animals 
wiped out that day, and only his superior 
fleetness of foot had saved him. Now, as 
he strained his eyes, he saw behind him 
the same haziness of the air that had 
come with that odor so many seasons be- 
fore. The wind, too, was increasing. 

He remembered, as if it were only yes- 
terday, the ghastly and ruthless swift- 
ness of that forest fire. He was aware 
that this was the driest fall he had ever 
known. Nevertheless, the wily old mon- 
arch did not lose his head, but kept in 
his brain the axiom about the more haste 
the less speed. Methodically, cautiously, 
even daintily, he picked his way back to 
solid ground, apparently as unconcerned 
as if nothing out of the ordinary was hap- 
pening. Once on firmer footing, he did 
not hurry. For a minute or two he stud- 
ied the sky, sniffed the air, scrutinized the 
surrounding country with the bearing of 
an expert. 

His eyes at last rested on old Raquette 
Mountain and stayed there. Close to 
twenty miles away, the long and high 
range loomed up, its jagged, rocky sum- 
mit sticking into the heavens like the 
teeth of some giant saw. The buck, after 
shrewd deliberation, decided to make that 
towering top his objective, starting for it 
with a cool brain and dexterous feet. 


IV. 


BEFORE the powerful buck had trav- 

eled two miles at a pace that would 
have made an opponent dizzy, the flames 
sent fierce fingers toward the heavens. 
It looked as if the infernal regions had 
been let loose with all their fury. Be- 
hind him, coming along with whirlwind 
force, was a sheet of fire that leaped up 
and seemed to lick at the sky with sinis- 
ter, orange tongues. Behind the flaming 
wall that swept all before it, there was a 
wind that drove it along as if it were bent 
on devastating the world. Certainly that 
looked to be its idea, for the tallest and 
the thickest trees crumpled up before it 
as if they were match sticks. 


eran deer knew otherwise. 
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The buck was no novice; he was a 
sagacious and a long-headed old customer. 
Across his path, other denizens of the for- 
est began to appear, wild-eyed, crazed, 
running with every last ounce of energy 
they possessed. What would have been a 
disdainful smile in a human crossed his 
lips; he glanced at them, one and all, 
with a certain sad hopelessness. He knew 
full well that before the majority had 
gone two leagues they would be utterly 
exhausted. As for him, he kept his every 
bit of strength for the moment when he 
should need it most—the crucial moment 
that he knew must come eventually. 

A young fawn, urged on by a devoted 
and terror-stricken doe, leaped past him 
asif on wings. He let them go, refusing 
to increase his speed. He saw that they 
were intent on taking the direction 
selected by almost every refugee—a trail 
that would lead to a little pond, set in a 
hollow, some ten miles off. 

There, it seemed, the maddened wood 
creatures looked for safety, but the vet- 
He knew that 
from all sides every animal imperiled by 
the fire would head for that precise spot. 
Already, in his mind he could picture 
the gruesome spectacle of literally thou- 
sands of the wild things, in that shallow 
and pathetically small body of water, be- 
ing trampled and drowned and burned to 
death. s 

The buck was not positive that he 
would escape from the fire. He stood 
far less chance of reaching the summit of 
Raquette Mountain than the majority 
of wood dwellers had of getting to the 
pond. He was aware that it would take 
all his strength, all his courage, all his 
intelligence for him to be successful in - 
the mighty run he had undertaken. There 
was one reason why he had chosen this 
particular destination. Once there, he 
would be practically certain of life. At 
the highest point; it was a solid mass of 
jagged, twisting rocks for three or four 
hundred feet. At the top of these, the 
fire below might rage on without danger 
to him. 

About him, now, the forest was a sham- 
bles. He had never realized, and doubt- 
lessly no others had done so, that the re- 
gion held so many inhabitants. From all 
sides they came, large and small, the 
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feathered as well as the furred; and all 
of them that the buck observed were in 
the grip of an insanity that caused them 
to rush heedlessly ahead without reason. 
Gone, from those he met now, was any 
idea of the pond or of any definite ob- 
jeotive whatsoever; they wanted to get 
away—away from that monster behind 
them; they. knew not where they 
hastened. Their cries arose as the fire 
leaped forward suddenly. 

Doggedly, valiantly, the Raquette buck 
surged onward. In his retreat, by now, 
he was almost. alone. The few who had 
kept up with him, and survived that last 
onrushing blast, had gone to the pond, 
where death awaited them. His flanks, 
by this time, felt painfully roasted, and 
he realized that there was one thing he 
had not sufficiently considered. 

This was the smoke—the smoke that 
was pouring along in the rear, at his sides, 
even sometimes ahead of him. It got into 
his eyes, into his nose, and, worst of all, 
into his throat. His lungs felt as if they 
were on the point of bursting, and his 
killing pace was extremely difficult to 
maintain. 

The buck called on his reserve strength. 
His brave and mighty spurt against death 
lasted between twenty and thirty min- 
utes. Several times, during it, the flames 
lashed out and singed his heels, his 
haunches, his ribs. Several times, during 
that tremendous onrush, he stumbled and 
went to a knee and then gamely righted 
himself. Several times he was blinded 
and choked by the smoke, but still he 
had kept on—ever on and on. At last he 
reached the base of the mountain. 
Vaguely, dimly, he remembered strug- 
gling up that steep and wooded ascent, 
with the fire on all sides of him, the only 
thought in his brain being that he must 
get to the very topmost rock on that 
craggy summit. Although he dropped 
into a coma when he did so, he made the 
goal for which he had so valiantly fought. 


V. 


T BE Raquette buck, ten minutes later, 
suddenly leaped frantically to his 
feet. Crawling up onto a narrow ledge, 
perhaps a dozen feet beneath him, was 
. the bloodthirsty cat, malignant hatred 
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gleaming in his eyes and his merciless 
lips lifted in a snarl. 

The brain of the deer worked like 
lightning. He had come through the 
hardest tussle of his life; he had thought 
he would be free from his implacable 
enemy forever; and suddenly he was 
made to see that, should the panther 
live, it would mean the same old story of 
constantly ‘being hunted and harassed 
until the feline had gained his wish. 

The game and crafty veteran made his 
decision. Beside him, there was a gnarled 
and weather-beaten old stump, teetering 
on the brink of a rock, that probably had 
been there for centuries. He called the 
very last ounce of his strength into play, 
and, setting his head against it, hurled it 
down onto his snarling foe. 

As the stump and the panther crashed 
down the steep mountainside, the cat to 
his doom, the Raquette buck majestically 
looked off over his domain.  Blackened 
and scarred though it was, it was once 
more his own to rule. 


Awfully Simple 


TRYING hard to look as if he was al- 
ways doing that sort of thing, the 
very young man went into the men’s shop 
and asked to see some evening-dress ties. 
They frightened him with their long 
white thinness and bashfully he asked the 
clerk as to the best way to tie the correct 
bow. 

“That’s quite easy, sir,” replied the 
clerk glibly. “You hold the tie in your 
left hand and the collar in the other. Slip 
the neck inside the collar, and then cross 
the left end of the tie over the right with 
the left hand, steadying the right end with 
the other hand. Then drop both ends and 
catch hold of the right-hand end with the 
left hand, and the other with the other. 
Reverse hands, and then pick up the loose 
end with the nearest hand. Pull this end 
through the loop with your unengaged 
hand and tighten neatly into place. 
That’s all except is 

*Except what?" gasped the youthful 
customer feebly. 

*Well, all you'll have to do then is to 
disehtangle your hands, sir," said the 
clerk blithely. 


ORTUNATELY for Silas Bagley, Jud 
Spencer’s hired man, a tramp stopped 
the runaway team of horses that was drag- 
ging him along the road. Silas suffered only 
a sprained ankle. As Spencer was suffer- 
ing from rheumatism, there was no one to 
do the farm work. The tramp offered to 
work for the Spencers, and said that his 
name was Than Bennet. 

Silas, who was a great reader of detective 
stories, noticed that the initials in the tramp’s 
hat were “N. B. S" The hired man tried to 
get some personal information from Bennet, 
but the young man answered evasively. 

Since both the hired man and her father 
were unable to work, Mollie Spencer ‘as- 
sisted Bennet with the ‘chores. Alfred Hem- 
ingway, a city man who was boarding with 
Hiram Flack, a farmer who catered to sum- 
mer boarders, came to take Mollie for a 
ride in his roadster. She refused to go, but 
Hemingway was insistent. Bennet compelled 
the man to depart. 

With an incorrect account of this incident, 
Flack came to Spencer and suggested that 
Bennet be sent on his way, but the farmer 
declined. Soon after, Andrew Gade, the 
sheriff, on the trail of the flivver thieves, 
who were operating in the neighborhood, 
came to the Spencer farm, but he did not 
arrest Bennet. 

There was a vacant chair at the Spencer 
table. No one sat there; Bennet was pre- 
vented from using it. Mollie Spencer spoke 
of “Ed,” but asked that she not be questioned 
concerning him. Silas Bagley, however, was 
perfectly willing to enlighten Bennet. 


* CHAPTER VIII. 
ORDERED OUT. 


AFTER a short pause, during which he 

enjoyed keeping Than Bennet in 
suspense, Silas Bagley lifted his bandaged 
foot to a bench and settled back in his 
chair. “Ed,” he began, “is Jud Spencer’s 
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boy, and he was twenty-two last Novem- 
ber. Jud ordered him off the farm last 
summer, an’ told him flat he wasn’t never 
to come back till he gave up Rosemary 
la Due. Ed wouldn’t do that, and he 
talked up real mean, right to his pa. 
So he pulled out. But Ma Spencer an’ 
Jud don’t never get over expectin’ Ed 
home. 

“They keep his room jest as he left 
it, an’ they’re waiting fer him to come 
back an’ take his old place at the table. 
But he ain’t come, and he ain’t wrote a 
line, Gol-binged black sheep, that's 
what Ed is! Still an' all, his folks keep 
on expectin’ him. Somebody ort to wring 
Ed's neck for him!" 

“What was the trouble?" inquired Ben- 
net. 

“Actress,” answered Silas, his Adam’s 
apple working agitatedly up and down 
his scrawny throat in the half gloom; 
“one o' them footlight favor-ites that’s 
out of Ed's spere entirely. Reglar siren, 
this here Rosemary la Due was. 
Bleached blonde, with Bopeep hats an’ 
city fixin’s; but I will say she had the 
fetchin'est way. with her! 

"She boarded last summer up to 
Flack's," Silas went on, *and her an' Alf 
Hemingway was right thick. Hemingway 
was thick with Ed, too, an' he introduced 
Ed to this Rosemary actress. Trouble 
started when Ed lost his fool head an' 
took to shinin’ ’round with Rosemary. 
We had turrible times here at the farm 
while that was goin’ on, Than. Ever- 
body was talkin’ about it! 

“Ma Spencer was scandalized,” he con- 
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tinued, *an' Jud was so mad he wouldn't 
attend meetin's of the school board. Jud's 
treasurer of the board, Hi Flack is mod- 
erator, and Perry Ransom is director. 
Flack stuck up fer Rosemary, seein’ as 
how she boarded at his place; an’ Ran- 
som was agin’ her, bein’ a deacon in the 
church an’ hatin’ the stage as a thing 
of evil; an’ Jud, bein’ in a wranglé at 
the meetin's all the time, jest passed 'em 
up. Believe me, it was the wust sümmer 
lever put in." 

“There are actresses and actresses,” 
remarked Bennet. “There’s good and 
bad in that profession, just as in every 
other." 

“There’s no doubt about Rosemary," 
asserted Silas. “What d'ye know! She 
smoked cigarettes! Ma Spencer ketched 
her at it oncet, when Hemingway drove 
up ‘with her in his car, coming after Ed. 
Ma Spencer seen Rosemary smokin’ from 
a winder, an’ she cried an’ threw herself 
on Ed.an' begged him not to go ridin’ 
that afternoon. But Ed went. He was 
reg larly crazy about Rosemary. And he 
liked Hemingway a lot, too.” 

“What did Mollie think about it?” 

“Mollie had finished her term of school 
teachin’, but she wasn’t to home when 
the trouble began,” replied Silas. “She 
was visitin’ friends in Hanover. Ma 
Spencer got her home right off. Along 
at fust, though, Mollie was kind o? easy 
on Ed. She was inclined to take Rose- 
mary’s side, ’spite o’ that blamed ciga- 
rette smokin’. 

“After she met Rosemary, though, 
Mollie sort o’ went over to the side of 
her ma and pa. She couldn’t shake Ed 
any more’n she could shake the Rock o' 
Gibberaltar. I tried my hand, bein' some 
persuasive by natur' an’ a man o' the 
world like, but by jolly, that Ed come 
mighty nigh liftin’ his hand to me! Fact! 
But he didn't. All he done was to tell 
me plain to mind my own business. 

“I remember as though it wasn’t more’n 
yest'day the awful scene between Ed and 
the fambly in the sittin’ room,” Silas 
went on. “Jud’s face was blacker’n a 
thundercloud as he told Ed to give up 
Rosemary or git out. Ed went upstairs, 
put on his best clothes, packed his satchel, 
came down, and walked out of the house 
without a word. Ma Spencer fainted 
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plumb away; an" Jud, not havin’ the 
rheumatiz’ then, rushed out on the porch. 

“Ye got a home here when ye git some 
sense,’ he yelled at Ed, ‘but don’t ye 
dare come back till ye give up that 
hussy!’ he says. 

“But Ed he never says ay, 'es, er no, 
but jest walks away down the road, 
swingin’ his satchel. He ain’t been seen 
or heard of since. Rosemary la Due an’ 
Hemingway left Flack’s purty quick after 
that. Hemingway’s back this year an’ 
Mollie sort o' took up with him. I figger 
she’s tryin’ to learn somethin’ from him 
about Ed an’ Rosemary. But if she’s 
found out anythin’, she ain’t said a 
word.” 

Silas eased his bandaged foot a little. 
“I swan,” he added helplessly, “I dunno 
what’s come over young folks nowadays. 
Give ’em an inch an’ they'll take a mile; 
an’ if ye don’t let 'em do as they please— 


gol bing! They'll do as they please any- 
way. What’s the world comin’ to, 
Than?” 


“Some people,” said Than Bennet, “will 
only learn by experience. It teaches a 
dear school, but”—and here a little bit- 
terness crept into his voice— fools learn 
in no other." 

“Ve nicked the bull's-eye that time!” 
agreed Silas. “You goin’ to stay on here 
through harvest, Than? I heard Jud ask- 
in’ ye about it, but I had to answer the 
phone an’ didn’t hear what ye said.” 

“T have agreed to stay as long as he 
needs me,” Bennet answered. 

“Say, that’s prime! Dinged if I know 
what Jud ’u’d do if it wasn’t fer you. 
Mebby I can limp around an’ be sort of 
half a man durin’ harvest. More’n likely 
I can set up after the reaper. We'll 
thresh from the shock this year, an’ we'll 
change works with the neighbors. That’ll 
mean you'll have to put in some good 
licks in five or six diffrent places. Now 
that you was cur'ous “bout Ed," went on 
Silas artfully, *an' I’ve made that busi- 
ness plain, I don’t mind sayin’ I’m toler- 
able cur’ous about you. Where d’ye hail 
from, an’ what’s the idee o’ your doin’ 
this trampin'?" 

*Pve only been a rolling stone since 
last April, Than,” said Bennet. 

“Pm yer friend, don't mistake that," 
proceeded Silas earnestly. “Ye didn’t 
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good, did ye?" 

“For my own good." 

Silas began to shiver with inward ex- 
citement. He was getting a rise to his 
probing questions. It was more than he 
had expected, and it gave him tremors. 
“°Twasn’t fer—fer a safe-crackin’ job, 
was it, Than?” he faltered. 

“No; not for safe cracking.” 

“Ye—ye didn't kill nobody, did ye?” 

*No; I never killed anybody." 

“Then what in the nation was it fer?” 

Bennet got up from the hammock, 
yawning and stretching his arms. “For 
my own good, Silas, and that's all I can 
tell you now," he said. “I’m for bed. 
Want me to help you into the house?" 

As he gave Silas an arm to the porch, 
the latter requested: “Don’t let on that 
I told ye about Ed. Jud’s ordered that 
no one around this farm is to talk about 
Ed, or so much as mention his name." 

“I consider it a confidence," promised 
Bennet, “and I'll not say a word about 
Ed to anybody." 

*Ed's got the bit in his teeth an’ is 
drivin’ hard to dee-struction. I don't al- 
low he'll ever come back to the farm 
no more." 


CHAPTER IX. 
MAKING PLANS. 


F corn is knee-high by the Fourth of 
July," said Jud Spencer, repeating a 
saying handed down from one generation 
of farmers to another in the Middle West, 
"then it's pretty apt to be out of the 
way by frost.” If planted “when the 
leaves of the oaks are as big as rabbits' 
ears," by Independence Day it must reach 
to a man's knees to be properly advanced. 
jud Spencer had no íault to &nd with 
his ten-acre field of corn. Bennet was 
going through it with Old Ned and the 
cultivator on the forenoon of July third, 
and the horse had to be muzzled to keep 
him from nipping the tender green corn 
ops. ^ 
The field was at the roadside; and,: 
about ten o'clock, Mollie came along the 
road with a gallon jug of cool water for 
the tramp hand who, she judged, would 
probably be thirsty and in need of such 
refreshment. 
Bennet smiled happily at sight of the 
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girl. Leaving Old Ned and the cultivator 
at the end of the corn rows, he reached 
across the fence to take the jug from 
Mollie's hands, thank her for her thought- 
fulness, and then drink long and deep. 
After that, he rested for a space, leaning 
on the old rail fence, with Mollie's sun- 
bonneted head beside his own. 

*Going to finish by noon, Than?" the 
girl asked. 

“Easily,” was the answer. 

“Then, after dinner, you're to go to 
Hanover with me in the flivver. I'm to 
do some trading, and you're to get six 
bags of feed at the elevator and load it 
in the tonneau." 

*Fine!" cried Bennet. 

“And to-morrow,” continued Mollie 
gayly, *you're to take mother and me to 
the Fourth of July celebration in town. 
It’s to be at River Park in the afternoon. 
There’ll be races, a patriotic address by 
one of the senators from this State, and 
fireworks in the evening. About five 
o’clock there’ll be a balloon ascension and 
a double parachute drop! 

“And there'll be band music,” added 
the girl, her eyes dancing. “Dad and 
Sile can't go, of course, and I had a hard 
time persuading mother to leave them; 
but she at last agreed, just to please me. 
If it wasn’t for the chores, Than, we 
could stay for the fireworks.” 

“Pil come back and do the chores, 
Mollie. You and your mother can stay 
with your friends in town, and then Ill 
dtive the car back and get you.” 

“That: would be splendid!" exclaimed 
Mollie. Impulsively, her small hand 
dropped on the larger one on the top 
rail and rested there for a moment. “I 
think you’re one of the best men that. 
ever lived, Than Bennet!" she finished. 

Bennet looked at her bright eyes and 
glowing face, then suddenly turned away 
his head. “You're willing to go to this 
celebration with your father’s tramp hired 
man?” he asked, still keeping his gaze 


. averted, 


“J’m proud to go anywhere with a real 
man like you,” replied the girl softly. 

It was the merest trifle of a moment 
in life, as moments go, but Bennet. jerked 
his head around quickly, and the girl’s 
eyelids dropped under his steady, probing 
gaze. He said nothing, but brought his 
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other hand around and laid it gratefully 
over the girl's. So they stood for per- 
haps the duration of a dozen quick heart- 
beats, his eyes gleaming; their hands 
three-deep on the top fence rail. 

At just this moment Perry Ransom, 
deacon in the church and director of the 
school board, came aloríg the road in his 
battered old automobile. ; 

Ransom was watching the two by the 
fence when he ought to have been paying 
attention to his driving. Every one in 
the school district knew about “Spencer’s 
tramp,” and Ransom always took as much 
or more interest in the affairs of his neigh- 
bors than he did in his own. This was 
especially true when he considered his 
neighbors’ affairs “a leetle mite off-color.” 

“That’s a nice how-de-do!” Perry Ran- 
som was saying to himself. “Dinged if 
that tramp of Jud's ain't sparkin? Jud's 
girl! Pll chip in right here and put a 
stop to it, by jiminy!" 

Here was a delicious morsel of gossip 
that appealed mightily to Perry Ransom; 
but he adjusted his mind to what he 
thought to be a feeling of outrage on 
Neighbor Spencer's account. He planned 
to stop and speak sharply to Mollie and 
even more sharply to the tramp. 

Ransom stopped, but not as he had an- 
ticipated. With his eyes on the two at 
the fence, his flivver left the road. The 
two left-hand wheels slid over the edge 
of a steep bank at that point, and the 
car turned over on its side. 

Ransom gave vent to a frightened yell 
and endeavored to escape. He got out 
of the car just in time to be trapped by 
the running board, which fell across his 
legs, and by the side of the machine, 
which lay across his chest. Had the car 
been a heavy one, he would probably have 
been crushed and mangled; as it was, he 
was merely pinned down and rendered 
helpless. 

Yelling and struggling, he looked up 
to see the tramp bending down over him 
and using a fence rail to pry the car off 
his body. Ransom worked his way into 
the clear, and the tramp at last took hold 
of him and helped him to his feet. 

“I guess you're not hurt much," re- 
marked Bennet, still continuing to- pry 
at the light machine until he had it on 
its wheels again. 
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“I might ’a’ been killed," fussed Ran- 
som. “I don’t know now but what mebby 
I got a rib cracked.” 

“Oh, no,” spoke up Mollie, busily dust- 
ing off the director; "you're all right, 


Perry. And the car's all right. Isn't it, 
Than?” 
Bennet had pushed the machine 


squarely into the road. The engine was 
running, just as though going on its beam 
ends was nothing unusual. 

“Seems all right,” Bennet answered. 

Ransom patted his chest and bent 
down to rub his bruised shins. "Can't 
tell about everything being all right till 
I git to home,” he said. “It ain’t in 
reason that a man can turn summersets 
in a flivver without doin’ some damage. 
The car and me are both able to navigate, 
though, and that’s somethin’. I’m goin’ 
to raise Cain with the road commissioners 
for neglectin these east-and-west roads 
like they do. It’s dangerous!” 

He limped to the car, got aboard, and 
started off. He forgot to thank Mollie 
and the tramp for services rendered, and 
he forgot to speak harshly to Mollie and 
the tramp on the score of their little 
téte-à-téte across the fence. 

Mollie, who perhaps surmised the cause 
of the accident, flushed rosily and laughed 
a little as she went back toward the house. 
Bennet resumed his cultivating; and there 
was a song in his heart that now and then 
arose to his lips. 

At five o'clock in the afternoon, Perry 
Ransom and his flivver were back on the 
same east-and-west road. This time he 
drove into the Spencer farmyard, got out 
of his machine, and stalked through the 
kitchen and into the Spencer sitting room. 
Ma Spencer was "starting" supper. She 
knew, by the stormy look in Ransom's 
face, that there was something ill in the 
wind; so she followed him nervously from 
the kitchen. = 

Jud and Silas were in the sitting room. 
The family had been made aware of the 
accident to Perry Ransom during the 
noon meal. 

“Hope you weren’t hurt when your car 
left the road this morning, Perry,” said 
Jud Spencer. 

“Some mirac'lous," answered Ransom, 
“but I wasn’t hurt a mite. Where’s that 
tramp o! yourn, Jud?” 
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*Gone to town with Mollie," returned 
Spencer. 

“This is worse’n I thought!” Ransom 
grunted. “Td never have believed you'd 
let them two go skylarkin' around to- 
gether. You forgettin' this new hand of 
yours is a tramp?” 

“He had to go after some feed at the 
elevator, Perry,” apologized Mrs. Spencer, 
“and Mollie went along to do some trad- 
ing. And, really, we’re all thinking pretty 
highly of Than Bennet.” 

“T can lodk after my own family, 
Perry," spoke up Jud Spencer testily, 
“without askin’ any of the neighbors’ 
help.” 

“No offense intended, Jud, but just a 
warnin’,” said Ransom. “What I’m here 
for is to get thutty dollars I lost when the 
machine tipped over.” 

“Thirty dollars?” echoed the farmer, 
while Silas pricked up his ears and 
showed intense interest. “How in Sam 
Hill do you expect to find the thirty dol- 
lars here—if you lost it when the machine 
tipped over?” 

“This tramp you’re beginnin’ to think 
so much of helped me out from under the 
car. When I git home I miss the wallet 
with the thutty dollars. There’s only one 
answer to that, Jud.” 

“The man’s honest, Perry, I’m sure of 
that,” Spencer averred. 

*He wouldn't bother to steal no thirty 
dollars,” put in Silas. 

Just at -this moment the Spencer car 
wheeled into the yard, detoured around 
Ransom’s flivver, and halted at the 
kitchen door. 

“Bring the tramp in here, Jud,” said 
Ransom sternly, “so’est I can have this 
out with him.” 


CHAPTER X. 
ALL SEEMED AGAINST HIM. 


AT once, Mrs. Spencer, greatly agitated, 
left the room to call to Bennet from 
the kitchen door. Mollie ran in with a 
load of bundles, and Bennet íollowed 
with another load. Most of Bennet's 
bundles were left in the kitchen, but he 

"brought a long pasteboard box into the 
sitting room and placed it on a chair. 

“Than,” remarked Jud Spencer, “Mr. 
Ransom lost a wallet containing thirty 
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dollars when his car tipped over at the 
roadside this morning." 

“Sorry to hear it.” said Bennet. 

*You better be sorry, Mr. Man," cried 
Perry Ransom, “because I've got a right 
good idee what become of that thutty 
dollars! Hand it over to me, here and 
now, and I won't make any fuss." 

A slow red crept into the tan of Ben- 
net's face. “You mean to imply that I 
took your thirty dollars, sir?" he asked 
with a touch of anger in his voice. 

“I ain't aimin’ to imply nothing but 
the truth." 

Mollie ffhshed an indignant glance at 
Ransom, a soothing glance at Bennet, 
and then, so quietly the maneuver was 
not noticed, left the room. 

“T bought a suit of clothes in Hanover,” 
proceeded Bennet, “and the suit and some 
other things cost me exactly thirty dol- 
lars.” There was a humorous gleam in. 
his eyes. The situation, however, was 
utterly lacking in humor for Perry Ran- 
som and the others. 

“Take them clothes right back and git 
the money,” ordered Ransom. “I sold 
hogs for that thutty dollars, and I’m 
wantin’ the money and not clothes.” 

There was a pained look in Jud Spen- 
cer's-face. “Where did you get thirty 
dollars to spend for clothes, Than?” he 
asked. 

“Tt ain’t hard to figger that out,” said 
Ransom. 

“T had the money, Mr. Spencer,” as- 
serted Bennet. “It wasn’t Mr. Ransom’s 
hog money.” 

“Who ever heard of a tramp with 
thutty dollars!” scored Ransom. “It ain’t 
in reason. If a tramp had thutty dollars, 
he wouldn’t be trampin’—he’d be ridin’. 
I don’t want to be hard on you, Bennet, 
and if you fix it so’st I can git my money, 
we'll let this drop. What Jud here does, 
after you being showed up in your true 
colors, is his business and not mine.” 

For a person suspected of pocket pick- 
ing, Than Bennet was most cheerful and 
undismayed. His first touch of anger 
had given way completely under the 
glance of confidence with which Mollie 
had favored him. He was looking the 
situation genially in the face. “I’m go- 
ing to keep the clothes, Mr. Ransom,” he 
said, “but I'll try and find thirty dollars 
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in cash for you—if you can prove that I 
took your hog money." 

“Got all the proof needed!” declared 
Perry Ransom. ‘Leave it to Jud.” 

"Bennet," remarked Spencer, *I am 
surprised and grieved. Circumstantial 
evidence is all against you. I'll have no 
light-fingered person working for me.” 

“Then I’m discharged?” asked Bennet. 

“You'll stay right here until I can call 
Hanover and get the sheriff. Ma," he 
added to his wife, “call Gade on the 
phone." 

Mrs. Spencer was almost in a state of 
collapse. She fumbled with the receiver, 
and her voice choked as she tried to put 
in the call. 

“Don’t be worried, Mrs. Spencer,” said 
Bennet kindly, hurrying to her side and 


taking the receiver. “TIl call the sheriff." | 


“An’ put up some trick, hey?" pro- 
tested Ransom, snatching the receiver out 
of his hand. “TIl do the talking myself.” 

He had some difficulty in getting the 
sheriff’s office. The line was busy. Party 
lines are usually busy when one wants 
somebody in a hurry. During the dra- 
matic pause while Ransom was hanging 
over the telephone instrument and wait- 
ing for the line to clear, Mollie ran into 
the sitting room. She was breathless, but 
jubilant, for, held high in her right hand, 
was a long, worn wallet. 

“Ts this yours, Perry?" Mollie cried 
eagerly. 

Ransom jerked himself away from the 
phone. “My land,” he gasped, “if it 
ain’t! Where’d you find it, Mollie? In 
the tramp's room some'rs?" 

“No; in the weeds at the foot of the 
bank where your car turned over, Perry 
Ransom!” she told him scathingly. “It 
seems easier for you to suspect an honest 
man of stealing than to go and take a 
look over the scene of your accident. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

There was a short silence. 

“Afore I begin to feel ashamed,” said 
Ransom with a chuckle, “Ill just see if 
my thutty dollars is in that wallet.” 

Paice money was there, every grimy bill 
of it. 

No sense of shame touched Perry Ran- 
som, however. “When a man’s a tramp, 
he’s got to stand bein’ suspected of things 
like this. Glad I got my hog money 
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back, though. No offense, Jud. So 
long!” 

He left the house, and his flivver could 
be heard grinding into action. As he 
rolled out of the yard, Than Bennet 
dropped into a chair and laughed till he 
choked. 

“This come mighty nigh being any- 
thing but a joke, Than,” remonstrated 
Silas, mopping his moist brows with a 
red bandanna handkerchief. ‘Mollie 
saved the day fer ye.” 

Bennet’s face straightened, and he 
turned to the girl. “Ransom’s ‘thutty’ 
dollars doesn’t measure my gratitude to 
you, Mollie, for what you have done,” he 
told her earnestly. "Three million dollars 
would be nearer the mark.” 

Then, whistling cheerily, he went out 
to the car and drove off toward the barn 
with the six bags of feed. 


CHAPTER XI. 
DEMANDING AN ANSWER. 


JN his new suit and wearing a new straw 

hat, Than Bennet was a figure to fill 
the eye. It was only a cheap, two-piece 
summer suit, and the forever memorable 
thirty dollars Bennet had spent had in- 
cluded also the hat, a new belt, a soft 
shirt and collar, and a bow tie. 

He was rather a fastidious* person in 
the matter of appearance. As Silas put it, 
he was “a heap more trouble to himself 
than the majority of tramps, shavin' 
ev'ry day, dustin’ his clothes reg’lar, wear- 
in’ his coat to meals, an’ the like o’ that. 
An’ what d’ye know, by jing? Blamed if 
he ain’t down to the creek fer a bath each 
mornin’ an’ evenin’, splashin’ ’round in 
the ole swimmin’ hole same as a boy.” 

These were habits which, like his cor- 
rect speech and pleasant manners, set 
him apart from the genus hobo. Now his 
new outfit of clothes, worn with the easy 
grace of one accustomed to purple and 
fine linen, not only aroused admiration in 
the Spencer household, but gave Jud 
Spencer some uneasy reflections. Mollie 
was the only one who did not seem sur- 
prised by the transformation. 

“Than,” said Silas with a chuckle, 
“yere so blamed splendiferous in yer new . 
duds ye remind me o’ them drummers 
that come to Hanover sellin’ goods.” 
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“Drummer!” scoffed Mollie. “Why, 
our hired man is an Admirable Crichton!” 

“He don’t look no more like an ad- 
miral than I do,” Silas protested. 

They started for the celebration at 
nine a. m.—Mrs. Spencer, Mollie, and 
Bennet. The flivver was decorated with 
a flag, and Bennet was at the wheel. 
Mrs. Spencer was adamant in her de- 
termination to return in time to get sup- 
per. Dinner for the two left at home 
was partly on the table and partly on 
the gasoline stove. 

Mrs. Spencer’s last words had to do 
with the lighting of the stove and the 
. preparation of that part of the meal which 
was to be served hot. The good lady felt 
like a runaway, and Mollie soon realized 
that it would have been cruel to insist 
on her mother's staying in town for the 
fireworks. 

“Fust time I ever missed a Fourth,” 
commented Silas glumly, when he and 
Spencer found themselves alone together 
in the sitting room. “Even the blame’ 
clock ticks lonesome." 

A party of city folks from Flack’s 
roled by in a ibig car decorated with 
bunting, blowing horns, throwing fire- 
crackers, and exploding torpedoes. Silas 
scowled at his bandaged ankle and 
reached for his pipe and tobacco. 

“There’sssomething queer about that 
tramp hired man,” mused Jud Spencer. 
“He’s not what he seems, Sile, that’s 
plain.” 

“He seemed to have stole Perry Ran- 
som’s thirty dollars, but you see he 
didn’t.” 

“Tf I thought he was brazen enough to 
have any designs on our Mollie, ’d—t’d 
kill him, I guess. What do you think 
about that, Sile?” 

Silas’ detective instincts had} already 
covered that point. According to his way 
of thinking, between Mollie and Bennet 
the attraction was mutual. He knew it 
wouldn't do to have Jud stirred up-about 
Mollie as. he had been about Ed, how- 
ever, so Silas pooh-poohed as a fiction 
what he felt to-be a fact. 

“Oh, fiddle-dee-dum!"  jeered. . Silas. 
* Mollie's got too much sense to go losin’ 
her heart where she hadn't ort to. You 
ort to know that, Jud, better’n anybody.” 

“Seems like the way Than's been fixing 
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himself up," the farmer returned, “he 
must have had Mollie in mind." 

*Don't be so foolish," Silas admon- 
ished. 

He had a guilty feeling, however, when- 
ever he thought of the initials in the old 
Panama. His wits were constantly mill- 
ing around that proposition and Andrew 
Gade's furtive call at the farm with a 
written description that fitted Bennet like 
aglove. Silas feared the time might come 
when he would have to strip away a mask 
of pretense and reveal Bennet as a crimi- 
nal. He pictured himself doing that with 
mingled feelings of wild joy and con- 
suming regret, but hoped the day was 
far distant. 

In town, Bennet waited upon Mrs. 
Spencér and Mollie with the most assidu- 
ous attention. He secured choice seats 
for them in the grand stand by the post 
office, from which to view the parade; 
and when the ex-service men with the 
flag marched by, he stood at attention, 
uncovered, and saluted in a way that 
proved to Mollie, at least, that he should 
have been in the marching ranks. 

*Where were you during the World 
War, Than?" Mollie asked him when the 
parade was over. 

“Rainbow Division!” The tramp's 
face was flushed, and his eyes glowed. “I 
was at " He caught himself up. 
*Oh, well, never mind," he finished. 

Mollie did not press him further, but 
her pride in this Admirable Crichton fed 
upon the very silence with which he 
turned her question. 

Bennet insisted on taking the women 
to dinner in the finest restaurant in 
Hanover. He paid the bill and Mrs. 
Spencer chided him for his extravagance. . 
At one o’clock they drove out to the 
park, listened to the speaking, and saw 
the horse races. At least twice the three 
from the Spencer farm encountered the 
merry party from Flack’s, and one of the 
party was Alf Hemingway. 

On those occasions Hemingway looked 
contritely at Mollie; and Mollie, as Ben- 
net could see, turned her head away reso- 
lutely. Then Hemingway’s eyes tossed 
daggers at Bennet, as though laying on 
his shoulders the burden of the estrange- 
ment. = ; 

At five promptly the balloon ascension 
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was made, and two parachutes dropped 
gracefully to earth from the sky. 

“Now we'll go home,” said Mrs. Spen- 
cer with a sigh of relief; “we'll go home 
to pa and Sile, Mollie, and see that they 
have a good supper to make up for the 
makeshift dinner. I do wish they could 
have been with us." — ' 

It had been a noisy, tumultuous day, 
filled with explosions, band music, ora- 
tory, races, and excitement. The fire- 
works were yet to come and promised 
much in the way of a spectacle. Than 
understood fully how Mollie had set her 
heart on an evening in tewn, but she 
yielded to her mother's wishes without 
a protest. 

At a quarter to six they were back at 
the farm, Mollie and her mother bustling 
around and getting supper, and Bennet 
shifting from his new clothes to his old 
ones and looking after the stock. At 
six thirty, half an hour behind the usual 
schedule, Mollie appeared in the kitchen 
door. 

*Supper, Than!" she called. 

With his usual care Bennet prepared 
himself for the evening meal. When he 
appeared in the dining room to take his 
place at the table, Mrs. Spencer and Mol- 
lie were regaling the two stay-at-homes 
with the events of the day. What Sena- 
tor Porter had said was remembered in 
substance and repeated at length. 

Jud Spencer found fault with the sena- 
tor's remarks because he had shown little 
regard for the vital problems affecting the 
farmers. “If I had been there,” he said 
wrathfully, *I'd have asked the senator 
some questions he'd have found it mighty 
hard to answer." 

“Never mind about politics, pa,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Spencer. *Supper's waiting." 

All took their accustomed places. Jud 
Spencer's rheumatism was slowly leaving 
him, and Silas’ ankle was mending. Less 
and less attention was demanded of Mol- 
lie and her mother in making the invalids 
comfortable. 

Grace before meat was a prime article 
of faith in that household; and, just as 
the head of the family had bowed to offer 
thanks, there was a movement at the door 
from the kitchen which caused all to 
straighten in their chairs. A young man 
stood hesitating inside of the room. 
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He was a dusty young man, none too 
well dressed, and his head drooped in a 
hangdog sort of way. His manner sug- 
gested a furtive doubt as to the quality 
of his reception. 

“Ed!” The one word escaped Mrs. 
Spencer in a half sob. She started to her 
feet. “Oh, it’s Ed! It’s Ed!” 

Mollie also got to her feet. Both 
women would have hurried around the 
table had not Jud Spencer, strange lines 
twisting in his face, interfered. 

“Mother, you and Mollie stay right 
where you are! Young man,” the father 
demanded of the prodigal, “have you 
learned your lesson? Have you come 
back to us with clean hands and a clear 
conscience? I don’t think you ever lied 
to me, so answer yes or no.” 

“Yes—dad,” faltered the prodigal. 

Joy filled the face of Jud Spencer. He 
waved a hand to his wife, and she ran 
to her son and was taken in the son’s 
arms, nestled close to him, and, with eyes 
streaming, murmured constantly: “My 
boy, my boy!” 

Bennet got up quietly and left the 
house. It was a moment sacred to the 
Spencer family, and he considered his 
presence an intrusion. A few minutes 
later Mollie came for him, fairly beside 
herself with happiness. 

“Now, Than,” she said, “you know 
who Ed is—my wandering brother, home 
again after a year in Chicago. Some time 
Il tell you all about it. Come in now, 
come in to supper; I want you to meet 
him. How glad I am, Than, that mother 
and I didn’t stay in town for the fire- 
works!" 

Obediently Bennet followed the girl 
back into the house. 


CHAPTER XII. 
SHADOWS IN THE DARK. 


ON the morning of the fifth of July, 
Than Bennet hitched Old Ned, 
Prince, and Star, a five-year-old bay, ‘o 
the binder and drove into the wheat. AH 
the harness stock of the Spencer faia 
was thus put to work. 

The return of Ed Spencer did not mean 
that the tramp hand was to lose his job. . 
Handling all the farm work, even with 
Mollies help, was considered too hard 
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least until threshing was out of the way. 

It was clear to Bennet that Ed, younger 
than Mollie, was Mrs. Spencer's favorite. 
In Ed, as Silas put it, the sun of the 
Spencer family rose and set. From his 
babyhood he had been coddled and 
spared, receiving more consideration— 
Bennet thought—than had been good for 
him. 

In the matter of Rosemary la Due, 
jud Spencer had sternly sacrificed his 
feelings for what he thought to be his 
Spartan duty. The year of absence and 
silence on the son's part had silvered 
the farmer's hair, but he had held grimly 
to the course he had set for himself. His 
Puritanical ideals were not to be shaken 
by personal or family sorrow. 

The home-coming of Ed, seemingly 
chastened and eager to resume the old 
life, transformed the household. Ma 
Spencer and Mollie sang as they worked, 
the head of the family announced that his 
rheumatism was better and that he would 
soon be'back in harness again, and Silas 
put his game foot on the floor and boasted 
that he could “purty nigh” bear his 
weight on it. After the threshing, Bennet 
pictured himself taking to the road once 
more with his stick and bundle; but, 
oddly enough, he did not find the picture 
attractive. 

As the golden grain dropped in bun- 
dles from the binder, Ed followed along 
and set them up. He worked hard and 
to good purpose, although constantly re- 
minded by his doting mother not to 
overdo. 

Bennet was merely tolerated by Ed. 
The son evidently was influenced by the 
new hand’s shady origin and would not 
give him his confidence and friendship. 
Bennet regretted this on Mollie’s account, 
but otherwise the aloofness of Ed touched 
him lightly. 

There was something furtive about Ed 
Spencer which the members of his fam- 
ily, in their new-found happiness, seemed 
to miss. Even Silas, notwithstanding his 
detective instincts, was blinded to the 
fact. Bennet, however, being outside of 
the charmed circle, was an impartial ob- 
server. 

On those Sundays when rheumatism 
kept Jud Spencer from going to church 
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in Hanover, the rest of the family re- 
mained at home with him. In lieu of 
the accustomed Sunday morning service 
in town, Jud Spencer assembled his house- 
hold in the parlor, read from the Scrip- 
tures, and Mollie played hymns on the 
piano, and all joined in the singing. There 
was a service of praise and thankfulness 
on the Sunday morning following Ed’s 
return. 

Jud Spencer, in a voice that shook with 
emotion, read the beautiful story of the 
Prodigal Son. Ed, in a chair drawn close 
to his mother’s, listened with bowed 
head; but the mother held her own head 
high, her face glowing, and one of her 
arms lying. across her son’s shoulders. 
In the singing that followed, Bennet’s 
voice, a rich baritone, joined beautifully 
with Mollie’s clear soprano. 

“Ye can’t tell me!” Silas whispered to 
Jud Spencer. “That tramp’s been to sing- 
in’ school! Reels them hymns right off 
without ever lookin’ at the book. too! 
Say, Jud, he’s a reg’lar cornundum.” 

In the afternoon Mollie wanted a motor 
ride. She invited her father and mother, 
Ed and Sile to go along. The five would 
just fill the flivver, and she believed that 
a ride would do her father and Sile no 
end of good. None of the others, how- 
ever, cared to go. 

The farmer dreaded the shocks of the 
rough roads, and Silas’ excuse was the 
same. Ed wanted to loaf out the day on 
the old farm, which he professed to prize 
more than ever since his experience in 
the city; and Ma Spencer wanted to be 
with Ed—she could not bear to have him 
out of her sight a minute. 

“Well, Than,” ‘said Mollie brightly, 
“that leaves just you and me. What sort . 
of an excuse have you got?” 

“No excuse at all,” answered Bennet. 
“Pll be glad to take a ride." 

Ed watched the two drive out of the 
yard with narrowing eyes. “Mollie seems 
to be taken up with that tramp a lot 
more than she ought to," he remarked 
peevishly. 

“T don’t believe he’s a regular tramp, 
Eddie," Mrs. Spencer said. ‘Than’s 
been wonderful to all of us since he's 
been here. As for Mollie’s being taken 
up with him, that's nonsense. He's just 
a hired man, like Sile.” 
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“There’s a big difference between this 
tramp and Sile," grumbled Ed. 

jud Spencer made it a rule never to 
do any week-day business that wasn't 
absolutely necessary on Sunday; but 
Perry Ransom drove to the farm, on 
this particular Sunday, and turned over 
to him two hundred dollars in bank notes. 
'The school house was being repaired; 
the contract price for the work was just 
two hundred dollars; the carpenters 
would be through on Monday afternoon; 
and Spencer, treasurer of the school 
board, was the one to settle for the work. 

“Put that money away some’rs where 
it'll be safe, Jud," warned Ransom. 
“Don’t let that tramp hired man o? yours 
get wind of it.” 

“After your experience with my tramp 
hired man, Perry," returned Spencer, “I 
should think you’debe the very last per- 
son to doubt his honesty.” 

“Never had no use fer a tramp,” was 
the answer, “and I ain’t fallin’ for this 
one, same as the rest of you seem to be 
doing.” 

Spencer, after Ransom had left, put the 
ten twenty-dollar bills into an old wallet 
and concealed the wallet in the depths of 
a drawer of an old writing desk in the 
sitting room. 

Ed watched the operation, then asked, 
as his father turned away from the desk: 
“What experience did Perry Ransom have 
with that tramp of yours, dad?” 

Ed had no love for Perry Ransom; and 
he loved him less for certain remarks 
Ransom had just made about the good 
sense he had shown in leaving Chicago, 
with all its temptations and pitfalls; to 
come back to the farm and the home 
folks. Even when tendering congratula- 
tions Ransom knew how to wrap up a 
rebuke and a warning in his words. 

Jud Spencer told his son about the 
“thutty” dollars. 

Meanwhile, Mollie and Bennet were 
enjoying their motor-car ride; and Mol- 
lie, excited and happy, was telling Bennet 
a much as she thought advisable about 
Ed. 

“He never saw Rosemary la Due all 
the while he was away, Than!” she ex- 
claimed. “She was traveling with some 
road company, I suppose. Ed worked as 
porter in a hotel, made just a bare living, 
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and got enough of it. He stuck it out for 
a year, got lonesome, and made up his 
mind to come home. 

“My, but he is a different Ed!" she 
went on. "Lessons like that come hard, 
but they are the best thing in the world 
for young men. Alf Hemingway is still at 
Flack's, but Ed has promised father not 
to see him or have anything to do with 
him. He has an evil influence on this 
brother of mine." 

Silas was right, Bennet knew. Ed was 
the apple of his mother's eye, and for 
all the family *the sun rose and set" in 
him. If the boy lapsed again from the 
strict path his people had set for him, 
there would be broken hearts on the 
Spencer farm. Bennet tried to convince 
himself that he was mistaken in his esti- 
mate of Ed; but he could not, and his 
mind was troubled. 

When the clock struck twelve that 
night, Bennet, who was a light sleeper, 
was roused by a muffled sound inside of 
the house. Sitting up in bed, he listened 
intently. The old stairs were creaking 
under stealthy feet, going down. He 
got quietly out of bed and stood alertly 
by his hall door. 

Other muffled sounds came up to him, 
sounds which he could not definitely ana- 
lyze. He was sure only of a shuffling of 
papers, hurriedly handled. A few min- 
utes of that, and then came the closing of 
a door. 

Bennet moved to the window of his 
room. Directly under the window was 
the kitchen roof. Across the roof, in the 
moonlight, he had a fairly good view of 
the barn, the silo at one end of it, and 
of the shed used as a garage, midway 
between the kitchen door and the barn. 

A shadow, stark in the moonbeams, was 
gliding across the space that separated 
the kitchen from the garage. Some one 
whistled softly. It was a signal, evi- 
dently, and came from the farther side of 
the shed. It was answered by the moving 
shadow; and, presently, this shadow lost 
itself behind the garage. 

Bennet carefully removed the screen 
from his window, got out on the kitchen 
roof in his night clothes, descended to a 
roof corner, and lowered himself to the 
top of a rain-water barrel. Reaching the 
ground, he made his way to the garage, 
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stole along one side of the building, and 
crouched and listened. 

He could hear two voices. They were 
pitched so low that he could not dis- 
tinguish what was said. As a matter of 
fact, he cared little to do any eavesdrop- 
ping. He wished merely to discover, if 
possible, what Ed meant by his night 
prowling. He recognized Ed's voice; and 
the other speaker he knew at once to be 
Hemingway. 

This was enough. After Ed's promise 
to his people that he would have nothing 
more to do with Alf Hemingway, already 
by that night's work he was convicted of 
broken faith. 

Bennet made his way swiftly back to 
the house. The kitchen door was open. 
Reéntering through the kitchen, he made 
his way softly up the stairs. The door 
of his sleeping room had a broken lock 
and was always unfastened. 

He was planning to regain his quarters 
by the unfastened door; but when he 
passed Silas' room, which was next to his 
own, Silas stepped out in the gloom of 
the upper hall and confronted him. 

*[ ketched ye at it!" whispered Silas. 
“Gol bing! “Than, I wouldn't ’a’ thought 
it of ye. Come in here a minute.” . 

Taking Bennet by the arm, Silas pulled 
him into his own chamber and carefully 
closed the door. 

“T was readin’ late,” Silas went on, still 
in the same excited whisper, “an’ I hadn't 
much more’n put out my light when I 
heerd ye working at yer windo’. I 
watched when ye clim’ down from the 
lean-to and went off to the garrij. I like 
ye a heap, Than, but I won’t stand it to 
let ye run off with the fambly flivver.” 
Silas’ nerves were in a terrible state. He 
panted, and his whispering voice was un- 
steady. 

“What in the world do I want with the 
family flivver, Sile?” Bennet asked. 

“The’s a gang been pickin’ up flivvers. 
T’ll bet the's money in it or the gang 
wouldn't be doin' it." 

* And you think I'm one of the gang?" 

“Dunno; but your actions are blame’ 
queer, Than.” Silas paused a moment, 
then something else struck him. “Ye 
went out by the windo' an’ come in by 
a door. How'd ye do it? Doors is allers 
locked at night. Pick the lock?" 
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“I wasn't examining the garage to see 
if I could open it and get at the car. 1f 
you had watched me closely, Sile, you 
would have seen that I didn't go near the 
door of the shed." 

*Was it the two hundred dollars, the 
School money ye was after, then?" 

*What two hundred dollars?" 

“Why, the money Perry Ransom 
brought to Jud to pay off the carpenters 
to-morrow. Perry told Jud he'd better 
look out fer you, Than, an' Jud he only 
laughed at him." 

“Jud Spencer knows me better than 
you do," remarked Bennet; “and I 
thought you were my friend! Sile, you 
think I’m a thief, don’t you?” 

“Im jest examinin’ the ev'dence," an- 
swered Silas, half ashamed and with his 
detective instincts straining hard. “Why’d 
ye climb out o' yer room, an’ how’d ye 
git back through the house?” 

Bennet took Silas by the arm and led 
him to his own window. “Keep your eye 
on the garage,” he told Silas. “We'll 
both stand here and wait and watch.” 

Perhaps two minutes later, two shad- 
ows emerged from behind the shed and 
separated. One shadow moved hastily 
toward the road, and the other came on 
to the house. The old stairs creaked un- 
der ascending feet, and a door across the 
hall—the door of Ed’s room—was heard 
to close gently. 

“I vum!" gulped Silas, seizing Ben- 
net’s arm convulsively with both hands. 
“That was Ed!” 

“Precisely,” whispered Bennet in Silas’ 
ear; “that was Ed. He left the house 
by stealth to keep a date with the man 
he had told his folks he would have noth- 
ing more to do with—Alf Hemingway. 
I went out across the roof just to shadow 
Ed and find out, if I could, what he was 
up to. That’s all, Silas.” 

“What’s Ed up to, sneakin’ ’round with 
Hemingway like that?” 

“Nothing good, you may be sure. You 
and I have got to do something for Ed. 
He needs attention. Mr. and Mrs. 
Spencer, and even Mollie, have been de- 
ceived. If anything is done, Sile, it’s all 
up to you and me.” 

“Why’re you so blamed interested in 
helpin’ Ed? He ain't no friend o' yourn." 

“But his people are friends of mine! 
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"They're splendid, Sile, and they have 
faith in me. For their sake, for Mollie's, 
I'd do anything to keep Ed from making 
a fool of himself again. Get it out of 
your head that because I’m a tramp I 
must be a thief. Watch Ed more, and 
watch me less, You've got a keen mind, 
Sile, and I want you to work with me." 

“Pm quicker on the scent than any 
hound dog ye ever seen," whispered Silas 
in much gratification. “Sure! Il work 
with ye if ye'll tell me what I’m to do. 
You come back into the house through 
a door Ed left open when he went out. 
I git that, right off. What’s the next 
move, Than? Tell Jud?” 5 

“By no means! None of the family 
must know. Our information is too 
meager to work on, and we must learn 
more about Ed and Hemingway. If you 
find Ed doing anything that looks sus- 
picious, tell me privately about it.” 

“Right fer you! I got talents fer this 
sort o’ thing, ye'll find. Say, tell ye what, 
Than! I'll work out a set 0' secret signs 
an’ grips, so us two can tip each other off, 
any time, any place, without any one 
else ketchin’ on.” 

“All right, Sile," answered Bennet. 
“Now we'll both go back to bed. But 
don't forget: Not a word to any one 
about this night's prowling!" 

“T know how to talk, an’ I know how 
to keep mum,” said Silas with great wis- 
dom. “Ye can bank on me, Than." 

Thereupon the two separated, returned 
to their beds, and went to sleep. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 


NEXT morning, Silas Bagley began 

keeping a sharp eye on Ed Spencer. 
Silas’ ideas of his detective abilities were' 
no doubt far-fetched and humorous, but 
he was nevertheless possessed of a native 
shrewdness which he brought to bear on 
his new line of work. 

Immediately after breakíast, Bennet 
left for the fields, Mrs. Spencer and Mol- 
lie proceeded about their household du- 
ties, Jud Spencer made himself com- 
fortable in a rocker on the screened porch 
off the dining room, and Silas went on 
duty in another rocker by the sitting- 
room window. 


- 
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Ed was not working that morning. He 
pleaded a headache and stretched himself 
out in the hammock under the hard 
maples. Silas, sure that Ed was up to 
something, watched him through the win- 
dow like a hawk. 

At nine o'clock the R. F. D. carrier 
passed along the road and stopped at the 
Spencer box. Ed bounded out of the 
hammock and made haste to get the mail. 

“Expectin’ something," thought Silas 
sagaciously, “which didn't arrive," he 
said to himself a minute later, noting the 
disappointed look on the young man's 
face and the farm paper—the only piece : 
of mail given up by the box—in his hand. 

Ed came into the house by the screened 
porch, gave his father the paper, and 
went on upstairs to his room, closing his 
door after him. Silas likewise went up- 
stairs, making the ascent as craftily as 
his game ankle and the cane would per- 
mit. 

Leaving.his own door ajar by a few 
inches, he lay down on his bed. It was 
necessary for him to use his ears now 
instead of his eyes in keeping track of 
Ed, and he strained his sense of hearing 
to the utmost. 

He had not long to wait for develop- 
ments. In a few minutes the door of 
Ed's room was opened softly, and light 
footsteps moved along the hall. Mollie 
had finished the upstairs work, and there 
was no one on the second floor but Ed 
and Silas. 

Silas heard Ed enter Bennet's room. 
He was in the room only a short time, 
and when he came out he went down- 
stairs again.  Silas followed him, but 
lingered at the foot of the stairs unseen 
while Ed told his mother he was feeling 
a lot better and would get a cultivator 
and go into the late potatoes. 

Thereupon Silas resumed his chair in 
the si^ ug room, excited and filled with 
vague suspicions. He whetted his wits 
for an attack on two points: First, Ed 
was expecting a letter which did not - 
come. That might mean anything. Sec- 
ond, he had made a stealthy visit to Ben- 
net's room. What was the idea of that? 

Silas’ deductions were a minus quan- 
tity. He had evidence that might be im- 
portant, but he could make nothing of it. 

When Mollie rang the dinner bell, 
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Silas hobbled out to the barn and met 
Bennet as he came in from his work. 

“I been right on the job, Than,” he re- 
marked in his most secretive manner. 
Then, guarding all approaches to that 
spot of consultation with his eyes, he 
made a brief report. “Who d'ye guess 
he’s expectin’ to hear from?” he finished. 
“And what the nation was he doin’ in 
your room?” 

“Give it up, Sile,” answered Bennet; 
“but Dll try and find out what he was 
doing in my room. Good work!” 

“T told ye I was a hound dog when I 
hit the trail,” Silas reminded Bennet. 
“Tf I had some false whiskers an’ a 
nickel-plated badge, I'd be as good a de- 
tective as any o’ them ye read about." 

While at dinner, Ed showed a pleas- 
anter side to the tramp hired man. This 
was so different from his usual custom 
that Mollie was tremendously pleased. 
Silas was bothered by the sudden change 
in Ed's manner. Bennet, however, felt 
that some trouble was brewing and that 
Ed's genial manner was assumed for a 
purpose. When the meal was finished, 
Bennet went up to his room. 
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Nothing seemed out of place in the 
small chamber. Bennet looked into the 
drawer of his wash stand. It held only 
his shaving kit. He lifted the pillows 
and then the mattress of his bed, still 
without satisfying his curiosity regarding 
Ed's visit. Next, he went down on his 
knees at one corner of the room and took 


`a fat bill fold from beneath the rag car- 


pet. This he found to be intact. 

A chintz curtain was swung across an- 
other corner of the room to form a closet. 
Bennet went to the curtain, pushed it back 
and stood humorously regarding the two- 
piece suit, the new hat, and the shirt— 
all recent acquisitions to his wardrobe. 
Then, groping in the breast pocket of 
the coat, he drew forth a long, worn wal- 
let. That wallet he recognized at a glance 
as belonging to Jud Spencer. The wallet 
was empty; and, at once, the smile faded 
from Bennet's face. 


The succeeding chapters of this novel will ap- 
pear in the next issue of TOP-NOTCH, dated 
and out November 15th. It began ia the October 
15th issue. Back numbers may be obtained from 
news dealets or the publishers. 
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FIRES OF THE FALL 


By Thomas J. Murray 


AR off the brush fires sink and rise, 
Burning the edges of the autumn night; 
A dull glare spreading down the troubled skies, 
To be eras. ` by dawn's reluctant light. 


Smoke spirals on the lawns across the land, 
Where summer’s faded raiment feeds the blaze; 

Marking the passing season’s last lone stand, 
Before she fares beyond the lotus haze. 


These fires light our dreams to be recalled 
When snows come driving down from arctic lane; 
And when with stretching winter we are walled, 
The fires of thé fall with us remain. 


TOP-NOTCH TALK 


News and Views by the 
Editor and Readers. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1924. 


Top-Notch in Camp 
WE published, recently a letter from 

the first mate of an ocean-going 
tramp, who reads his Tor-NotcHEs in 
his cabin as his ship rolls and tosses on 
the seas. Now we are giving you a letter 
showing how the magazine is enjoyed 
amid entirely different surroundings. It 
is easy for the mate to lie in his cabin 
bunk and read without any disturbance 
beyond perhaps the howling of the wind 
or the slap of the waves against the ves- 
sel; but those of you who have enjoyed 
the pleasure of camp life know all the 
diversions thereof, and you realize, that 
with the call of the great outdoors all 
around, you have little time or inclina- 
tion for reading. 

The boys at Pine Tree Camp, on 
Schroon Lake, in the Adirondacks, New 
York, however, found time to do a con- 
siderable amount of magazine reading, 
and, what is more, found time on August 
30th to send us the following letter: 


Editor of Tor-Norcu MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sm: One of the fellows at camp 
received a copy of the August 15th issue of 
Tor-NorcH a few days ago, and despite the 
excitement of the last week of a camping 
season, quite a few of the fellows found time 
to read and enjoy the stories. 

Although the stories are mighty fine, the 
one entitled *A Matter of Horses," by Joseph 
T. Kescel, was voted best by a majority of 
the campers. "Andy Molten" made a hit 
with them all. The author's choice of a title 
is to be commended. It drew the attention 
of all the youngsters. 

Your magazine is by far the best of all 
those received at camp, and, believe me, that 
is no small number. We think your choice 
of various kinds of stories has proved its 
worth to all your readers. "They have the 
opportunity of reading stories of every type 
between two covers and sold for the small 
sum of fifteen cents. 

Congratulations on your most interesting 
magazine! Let us have more stories from 


Joseph T. Kescel and our old friend Burt L. 
Standish. 

Some of the fellows wish to sign this as 
evidence that they are back of my views. 
Yours for luck, Epcar C. SPivrv. 


The following signatures were added to 
the letter: Thomas Fox; Malcoim Bar- 
man; William Cohen; H. W. Aiexander; 
*Don" Weill; Arthur Levy, Jr.; Ernest 
T. Sherry; Howard Walter; Arthur L. 
Sutton; Joseph E. Fox; Walter Epstein. 

Our best thanks to the boys of Pine 
Tree Camp, who not only enjoyed read- 
ing Topr-NorcH, but took the trouble, 
amid the rush and excitement of striking 
camp, to write to let us know that they 
did. We are sure that in future years 
Tor-NorcH will be considered an es- 
sential part of their camp outfit, and we 
have no doubt that during the long win- 
ter evenings, the ideal time for reading, 
they will not forget the favorite maga- 
zine of Pine Tree Camp. 


In the Next Number 


A NOVEL by Roland Ashford Phillips 
is something that all our readers 
look forward to with pleasure. Mr. Phil- 
lips is a master of the art of writing 
entertaining fiction, and his latest story 
which you will get in the issue that will 
come to you on November 15th fully sus- 
tains his reputation. It is called “Rogues 
of the Air;” a gripping story of crime 
and mystery centered around men who 
fly. 
The novelette will be by Frank Rich- 
ardson Pierce, and he calls it “A Thou- 
sand a Minute.” It is a stirring tale of 
college football, in which an Alaskan 
participates, and you can enjoy this story 
whether you know anything about the 
game or not. 

There will be two other sport features: 
a clever tale of boxing by C. S. Mon- 
tanye, called “Symbols of Fortune,” and 
a novel basketball story by Ernest A. 
Phillips, entitled “Elevated Victory.” 

A splendid story of the sea will be the 
contribution of Douglas Newton. He 
calls it “Ghost of the Bright Star.” 
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"Truth at Any Price" is the title of 
Ernest Douglas’ newspaper story. Mr. 
Douglas' last story was so much appre- 
ciated that he is giving you another one 
along the same lines. W. D. Hoffman 
will supply a Western tale entitled 
*Branded with Buckshot," written in his 
usual fascinating style. “The Widow in 
the Case" is the title of a bit of Western 
humor by Chester Porter Bissell; a new- 
comer to Tor-NorcH, whom we are sure 
you will welcome. And there will be a 
little story of the South African diamond 
mines by Oliver Johnson Keyes, which he 
calls “Diamond Lure.” 

The next installments of the serial 
novels, “To the Checkered Flag,” by 
John Mersereau, and “Traveler’s Luck,” 
by William Wallace Cook, will also claim 
your attention. 

The poems will be: “To an Ex-Avi- 
ator,” by Faith Baldwin; “Thanksgiving 
Again!” by James Edward Hungerford; 
“On the Water Front,” by Burt Franklin 
Jenness; and “Look Ahead!” by Arthur 


R. Boffo. 
E 


‘Likes Kescel’s Story 


Editor of Tor-NotcH MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: I consider the Top-NotcH MAc- 
AZINE one of the best magazines running. 
J. T. Kescel’s story, “A Matter of Horses,” 
which appeared in the August 15th issue, was 
a very good story. All of the stories which 
appear in Tor-NorcH MacaziNE hold the 
reader in suspense until the climax of the 
story. Yours very truly, 

; WiLLIAM Kierz. 

East One Hundred and  Seventy-fifth 
Street, Bronx, N. Y. C. 


se 
Enough Said! 


Editor of Tor-NotcH MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: A quarter-century incurabie- 
habit student of your magazine course in the 
world’s best current literature comes up to 
breathe unbounded appreciation and thanks. 

Comparisons are odious, hence permit the 
writer merely to express the opinion you 
have published as many stories which will 
stand the test of time in popular acclaim as 
any other half dozen publishers, and in ac- 
complishing this it has been in conjunction 
with a still greater feat—the elimination of 
more “soon to be rubbish" in Hasen litera- 
ture from entry in your colunms, judging by 
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the small percentage which has crept in, than 
any other well-known magazine. Enough 
said! You will of course keep it up. Yours 
very truly, WiLLtAM RIDER. 
Park Ridge, Ill. s 


Se 


Every One a Winner 


Editor of Tor-Norcu MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: I am now doing a thing that 
I never did before, writing to a magazine, 
but after the pleasant hours I’ve been en- 
joying by reading Tor-NoreH stories I just 
feel that I have to let you know it, even 
though it is 11.10 p. m., and I've got to be 
up to-morrow morning at fivc thirty. 

The peculiar thing is how it happened I 
read your magazine. On Labor Day I had 
a long ride ahead of me, and going into a 
stationery store I was looking all over the 
rack for the magazine I was in the habit of 
buying, but they were all sold. Then I saw 
the attractive cover of Tor-NorcH MAGAZINE, 
which really made me buy it, and I certainly 
was surprised when I started to read it and 
found the magazine to contain the same kind 
of stories I used to buy three different maga- 
zines for. Every one of the.stories I read 
was a winner—at least after my idea—and 
if the coming stories are just as good you 
will have in me a booster for your magazine 
any time, and I will never miss one of them. 

I cannot pick out one story and tell you 
I like it best, because they're all good. 
Thanking you again and wishing you suc- 
cess. Yours very truly, A. C. RIEDEL. 

Bender's Place, Cliffside, N. J. 


3e 
Likes Rouse Best 


Editor of Tor-NotcH MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sm: I am just reading the last issue 
of Tor-NorcH. It sure is a fine number. 
The two serial novels in it are very good. 
The short stories are also very good. 

My favorite authors are about the same 
as usual—W. W. Cook, A. M. Treynor, Burt 
L. Standish, George Goodchild, and W. M. 
Rouse. I think the latter's stories are the 
best short stories in all the fiction magazines. 

I have read about all kinds of stories in 
your magazines, but stories of the slums 
and underground Chinatown criminal stories. 
You don't publish these. 

If you keep having the same standard of 
stories you will have me as a reader until 
I go blind, which I hope is never. 

Wishing your magazine the success, I am, 
yours truly. MELVIN DRISKELL. 

Huston Avenue, Evansville, Ind. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


. 15 Minutes Save 
Hundreds of Dollars 


When buying a motor car, remember the good old 
maxim "Knowledge is power" that we used to write 
in our copy books. 


Now you can quickly obtain positive knowledge of 
what makes some motor cars stand up and save 
money for their owners. Also, the plain facts about 
why some other cars cost so much to maintain. 


Learn These 
Vital Fundamentals 


Hupmobile has condensed these invaluable facts— 
has made them part and parcel of large parts 
display boards. 


Fifteen or twenty minutes spent in studying these 
object lessons in motor car building will arm you 
with a real knowledge of what to insist upon, and 
what to avoid, in any motor car you inspect. 


It is as simple as A B C—this business of buying a 
motor car that will actually save you money. 


All that you really must understand are the com- 
paratively few fundamentals of good construction. 


For instance, how are the cylinders finished? Are 
they merely reamed, or are they reamed and honed, 
as in the case of Hupmobile? Does a car use double 
heat-treated steel drop-forgings generally, as does 
Hupmobile, or does it add weight and decrease 


Clutch Release Bearing: Annular 
ball type of chrome nickel steel— 
the material used in all Hupmobile 
bearings ofroller, taper and annular 
type. Encasedina vmi qul hous- 
ing and provided with a grease 
valve for positive pressure lubrica- 
tion, in addition to self lubrication. 
Common practice calls for only a 
case-hardened thrust bearing with- 
out a dust-proof housing piss Nba 
cation is either pressure or self, 
but not both. 


strength and economy by using malleable 
iron castings? How large is the bearing 
surface which supports the crankshaft? 
How is the camshaft mounted? What is 
the best type of bearing for each purpose? 
And is that best type used? What kind 


of a lubricating system in the motor? 


Quality Contrasted 
With Cheapness 


These questions, and others, Hupmobile answers for 
you. It shows you quality construction as employed 
in the finer cars such as Hupmobile—construction 
that makes for lower costs and longer life. 


With this it contrasts the inferior practice that is 
almost certain to mean far higher cost per mile in 
the long run. Hupmobile is well fitted to give you 
the facts that count. It is the one car that, in tests 
in the hands of fleet owners, has established records 
of economy for low cost per mile, that have never 


been equalled. ~ 


Better to Know 
Than to Hope 
There are so many ways in which a motor car can be 
cheapened at later cost to you, that you can hardly 
afford to buy in the mere hope that all will be well. 
It is far more comfortable, and so much better in 
the long run, to know just what you are buying— 
and that knowledge awaits you at your nearest 
Hupmobile dealer's. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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HESE remarkable reports are typical 

of thousands of similar tributes to 
Fleischmann's Yeast. There is nothing 
mysterious about its action. It is not a 
“cure-all,” not a medicine in any sense. 
But when the body is choked with the 
poisons of constipation — or when its vital- 
ity is low so that skin, stomach and general 
health are affected — this simple, natural 


€ 


SOLEIL al th 


“For years I suffered from habitual constipation, 
Cathartics gave but temporary relief. I could not 
enjoy my favorite dishes without fear of flatu- 
lence, disturbed sleep, etc. I read of the merits of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. In despair I took the Yeast 
haphazardly — later — three times daily. Today I 
hardly know myself — face all aglow with the pink 
of health —no constipation annoyances. Again I 
eat my favorite New England boiled dinner with- 
out after-discomfort!”’ 


(Mr. G. Henderson Coyle of Detroit, Mich.) 


“Fleischmann’s Yeast gave me everything that 
four years’ chronic constipation, with its then con- 
tinual purgative taking, took from me. As a 
‘rifieman’ I saw active service on four 
fronts, and constipation undermined my 
constitution until I became a nervous 
wreck, invalided from the service; classi- 
fied neurasthenic, I was awarded a pen- 
sion with disability 40%. Life was hell. 
After persuasion I tried Fleischmann's 
Yeast and now eat well, sleep well and 
what's better, work well and cheerfully. 
A month ago I wrote the pension author- 
ities asking for a final award. I don't 
need my pension any longer.” 


(Mr. Charles H. Ward, Halifax, N.S.) 


"PDS LIBRE DOOR ULT OETA EEL GULL RPSL TRIAL UEM LENA HMM ES DOWEL LOU EE 


A few cents each week - - 
. Vigorous, glowing Health again! 


food achieves literally amazing results. 

Concentrated in every cake of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast are millions of tiny yeast- 
plants, alive and active. At once they go 
to work—invigorating the whole system, 
clearing the skin, aiding digestion, strength- 
ening the intestinal muscles and making 
them healthy and active. Health is yours 
once more. 


“I did not eat six cakes of Yeast and 
feel myself improving immediately. In 
fact for one month I used 3 cakes a 
day without any visible improvement. 
But by the middle of August, 1921, 
my chronic constipation com- 
menced to give way —1 again con- 
sulted our family physician, who told 
me to use no other remedies but 
Fleischmann's Yeast. . . . Today my 
stomach troubles have become ancient 
history, and my skin eruption a thing 
of the past —thanks to the remarkable 
effects of Fleischmann's Yeast.” 

(Miss Ruth Rollband, Utica, N.Y.) 


Dissolve one cake in a glass of water (just hot enough to drink) 


— before breakfast and at bedtime. 


cially effective in overcoming or 
preventing constipation. 

Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a day —spread 
on bread or crackers—dissolved in 
fruit juices or milk—or eat it plain. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast for Health 
comes only in the tin foil package — 
it cannot be purchased in tablet 


Please mention this magazine when 


Fleisch- 
m'nn's Yeast, when taken this way, is espe- 


form. All grocers have it. Start eating it 
today! You can order several cakes at a time, 


for yeast will keep fresh in a cool, 
dry place for two or three days. 


Write us for further information 
or let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Address:Health Research Dept. Z-10, 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 
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NGIENE OG ua ro'Larrt 


EXTRA VEGETAL 
^ 


The Popularity of 


Lilac Perfume among women (and men, too), rests largely upon 
the superior quality of 


ED. PINAUD'S 
LILAS DE FRANCE 


(Lilac Vegetal) 
Women use it for handkerchief, atomizer and bath. 
Men everywhere demand ED. PINAUD'S Lilac Vegetal for use 
after shaving and for a rub-down aíter the shower bath. 


Lilac Bath Salts and Lilac Talc, if bearing the label of 
ED. PINAUD, can be relied on as the most satisfactory for con- 
tinuous use. It is the quality of ED. PINAUD'S French requisites 
that has made his name a household word the world over. 


If you are not familiar with this fine quality, write us for a test- 
ing sample. Send 5¢ for each one you may desire to test for yourself. 


Parfumerie ED. PINAUD 


Dept. 31 
ED. PINAUD Bldg. NEW YORK 


Please mention this magazine -when answering advertisements 


i 


wonderful ‘collection of Diamo nds, 
Watches, Jewelry and Novelties for Xmas 


&ifi«—nll on our easy payment plan—one- x 


fifth after you receive and examine your 
selection, the balance in 10 easy, monthly 
payments, E 


Swe 
X2430—14K. white 
engraved wrist wate 
Silk ribbon, 5 


OUR if you do not find wag dia- 

LENG mond prices are 10% lower 

RENE than any other cash or 
eredit house, we will refund your money. 


"THE-HOUSE OF QUALITY" 


5 jewel hand 
pphire crown. 


L'W-SWEET INC. 


EEE 660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Slenderness will mr 


make You more altractive~ 


Are you worried because youateoverweight? 
Afraid you are losing your charm, your 
youthful figure? 


Stout women are at a disadvantage. Pretty 
clothes no longer fit them, their movements 
are awkward, their attractiveness deserts 
them. Friends are sympathetic. 


But many of these friends have a secret 
method of keeping slender! They use Mar- 
mola Tablets (thousands of men and women 
each year regain slender figures this way). 
These tablets will make you slender again, 
too. Try them. No exercises or diets—just 2 
pleasant, healthful way of becoming slender. 


All drug stores have them — one dollar 
a box. Or they will be sent in plain wrap- 
per, postpaid, by the Marmola Co.,1715 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


MARMOLA 


Prescription Tablets 
p Pleasant Way lofibduce 


Spectacles FREE! 


Let me send you on Ten D Free Trial a pair of my famous 
“True Fit" Shell Rim S acles. Hundreds of thousands 
nw in use everywhere, 1 splendid € s will enable 
anyone to read *he smallest print, thread the finest needle, see 
far or near and prevent eyestrain or he If after try- 
y them for 10 days and nights are amazed and de- 
ghted, and think them equal to asses sold elsewhere at 
$15.00, send only $4.98; if you don ant to keep them, re- 
turn them and there will be no cha Send no money; Pay 
nc C.0.D.; simply your name, address and age. A beautiful 
velveteen-lined, gold-lettered Spectacle Case FREE. 


U. S. SPECTACLE CO. 
1528 W. Adams St., Dept. U.S.135, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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If You Were Dying To-night 


and I offered you something that would 
give you ten years more to live, would 
you take it? You'd grab it. Well, 
fellows, I’ve got it, but don't wait till 
you're dying or it won't do you a bit of 
good. It will then be too late. Right 
now is the time. ‘To-morrow or any 
day, some disease will get you and if 
you have not equipped yourself to fight 
it off, you're gone. I don't claim. to 
cure disease; I am not a medical doc- 
tor, but I'll put yow in sueh condition 
that the doetor will starve to. death 
waiting for you: to. take sitk. Can, you 
imagine a mosquito. trying to. bite az 
brick wall? X fine chance. 


A Re-built Man 


I like to get the weak ones. I de- 
light in getting hold: of a man who has 
been turned down as hopeless by oth- 
ers. It’s easy enough to finish a task 
that's more than half done. But ve 
me the weak, sickly chap id watch 
him grow stronger. That's what I 
like. It's fun to me because I know I 
can do it and I like to give the other 
fellow the laugh. I don't just give you 
a veneer of musele that looks Od to 
others, I work on you both inside and 
out. I not only put big, massive arms 
and legs on you, but I build up those 
inner muscles that surround your vital 
organs. The kind that give you real 
pep and energy, the kind that fire you 
with ambition and: the courage to tackle 
anything set before you. 


. 
All I Ask Is Ninety Days 
Who says it takes years to get in 

shape? Show me the man who makes 

any such claims and I'll make him eat 
his words. Pll put one full inch on 
your arm in just 30 days. Yes, and 
two full inches on your chest in the 
same length of time. Meanwhile, I'm 
putting life and pep ínto your. old.hack-bone. And 
from then on, just watch ’em grow. At the end 
of thirty days you won't know yourself. Your 
whole body will. take on am entirely different ap- 
pearance, But you've only started. Now comes 
the real works. J’ve: only built my. foundation. 

I enc Jue T. days. more. (90. in. ail). and 1'll : s ^ 

make those friends of yours who think they're * ; 

strong look like: something the cat dragged in. Earle E.. Liederman, The Muscle: Builder 


A Real Man 


When I'm through witht you, you're a real man. The kind 


prove it. You will beable to do things that you. had 


thought. impossible: And: the beauty, of it is you keep on going. Your deep full chest breathes in rich pure air, stimulating 

your blood and making you just bubble over with vim and vitality: Your’ huge square shoulders and your massive muscular 

arms lave that. cravir for the exercise of a regul he man You have: the flash to- your eye and. the pep. to your step that 
and: sought after in both. the: business and 1 world. 


will make: you: admir A 

This is no idle prattle, fellows. If yow doubt: me, make me prc Go ahead. I like. it. I have already done this for 
thousands’ off others and’ my records. are unechallengedi What I | » done for them, I will do for you. Come then, for time 
flies and: every day counts. Let this very day be the beginning of new life to you. 


Send for my new 64-page book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It Is FREE 


It contains  forty-thre rd ^ photographs of myself | | 
some of” the manys pr pupils- L have trained Si :DE 
of these: came: to me weaxlings, imploring me to he'p | EARLE, E. LIEDERMAN | 
them. Look them. oyer now you wil marvel at their present Pa art 
plivsiques. Thile“ book will’ prove an: impetus and' a real inspira- | Dept. 5011, 305. Broadway, New York City | 
tion to you: It will thrill you. ffom er to. cover. Al I asi 2 z as OEN 
is 10 cents to: cover’ the: cost; off w ing and mailing and it is | Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents. for whic h 
yours. to. ke This. will not ob! you at all, but for” the | you are to send me, without any obligatic on. my | 
ake of" your fature health and pinen, do not put it off part whatever, a copy off your latest book, Museular 
Send" today-——right new, before*you turn t his e. | Development.’ (Please write or print plainly.) | 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN | 77770000 ce) 
| AddfeES..... e cech vega bale ewes wanes sames ope sete | 
Dept. 5011, 305 Broadway, New York City: | 5 
j GUR PE E n D S org a a a Vc: BOT. . assine aR T 
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\SPIRIN 


SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN" and INSIST! 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross" on tablets you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians 24 years for 


enuine 
_ 


Colds Headache 
Pain Neuralgia 
Toothache Lumbago 
Neuritis Rheumatism 


Accept only “Bayer” package which contains proven directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


a 


gi 


GET THIN 


Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my “‘pay-when-reduced” 
offer. I have successfully reduced thousands of 
persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, with- 
out diet or exercise. "Let me send you proof at 
my expense, 

DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
State of New York, 286 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Desk €-67 


A Brings This Genuine; 


SIMPLY, send $2.00 for the most sensational, price- ^ 
smashing diamond ringoffer ever made. 

A perfectly cut, guaranteed, blue white, fiery dia- 
mond is set in an 18 Karat white gold cup; 3 Karat 
size. Latest design, hand engraved mounting. 

10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
We take all chances—if you are not satisfied at the 
end of ten days for any reason whatsoever. return 
the diamond ring to us and your deposit will be re- 
funded to you. Send only $2.00, and receive this gen- 
uine steel blue white diamond ring exactly as illus- 
trated; in a handsome gift box charges paid. A legal 
guarantee bond as to quality and value accompanies 
eachring. Afterten days' trial pay balance $6.46a month 
for twelve months, Price only $79.50. 


Please mention this magazine 


E" (35 Maiden Lane -NewYork 


Pimples 
YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of Pim- 


ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body. 
Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin: 


FREE Write today for my FREE Booklet, '*A 


TONE SKİN”, telling how I cured myself after 
being afflicted for over fifteen years. 
$1,000 Cold Cash says ! can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 


E. S. GIVENS, 113 Chemical Building, KANSAS CITY, MO 


NO RED TAPE —NO DELAY 


Order Now t This offer is limited. It may never appear 
again. Don’t delay. Just send $2.00 as a deposit. If you wish 
to return the diamond ring after trial, your deposit will be 
refunded. FREE BOOK OF GEMS 
Most complete Jewelry Catalog ever issued 
of Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry—new- 
est designs at lowest prices. 

Afull year to pay on eve hing 

you order from our TWO 

MILLION DOLLAR STOCK, 


Address Dept. 1146 Est. 1895 


ROYAL DIAMOND 


X WATCH CO, 


when answering advertisements 
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" What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make 


[? 


— all the difference 
between just an ordinary cigarette 
and —FATIMA, the most skillful 
blend in cigarette history. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


inslee's 


“The 
Magazine 


—and direct from factory 
Only $1.00 down buys the 


famous Studebaker Insured Watch | 
direct from the factory at the low 
factory price. Choice of 54 newest 


, 7 
Art Beauty Cases, in white gold, 
green gold or yellow gold effects; 8 
handsome dial designs. Mail coupon | 


for beautiful Style Book in colors— 
Sent Free! 


91 Jewel ^ Extra thin 


STUDEBAKER 


The Insured Watch | Issued on the 


Has 21 Jewels—8 adjustments—and is insured for the 


lifetime of as ether The masterpiece of timepieces | 1 5th f 
at an amazingly low price. | Oo each 
Watch Chain FREE! | 


For a limited time we are offering a beautiful Watch 


Chain FREE. Write while offer lasts. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book month 


Mail coupon today for magnificent Studebaker Book 
of Advance Watch Styles. Find out how you can 
buy direct from the factory—save money and own one 
of the finest watches made. The Book shows54newest 
thin-model designs in Art Beauty Cases. Sent FREE! 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 


Dept. P-30 South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario | 
Ask for Ladies’ Bracelet Watch Folder | 
Ask for Jewelry Folder | 
STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 


Dept. P-30 South Bend, Indiana 

Please send me your Free Book of Advance Watch 
Styles and particulars of your $1.00 down offer. 

If you live in Canada send your inquiry 


toour Canadian office: Windsor, Ontario. P E R C O P Y: 


Check here for Check here for 
Ladies Watch Folder Jeweiry Folder 


Bp e adaa EE Sb =p 
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Four out of Five £ 
areVictims B 


Will Pyorrhea claim you, too? 
Make Forhan’s your aid 


Pyorrhea plays no favorites. 
Records prove that it has 
marked for its own four out of 
every five over forty years of 
age, and thousands younger. 
Heed Nature's warning—ten- 
der, bleeding gums— before it's 
too late. Better still, check 
Pyorrhea before it starts by 
going to your dentist regularly 
—and brushing your teeth 
twice a day with Forhan's For 
the Gums. 


At all druggists—35c and 60c. 


lorhans 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste—- 
it checks Pyorrhea 


Formula of 
Ê — RJ Forhan BBS 
Forhan Company 
C^ Nri lork 


@ pierced and 


diamonds 


o9 


Pe 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


‘To those who rush 
their order for any 
of these diamond rings 
or this wrist “watch, 
we will give absolutely 

BÉ free this twenty-four 
inch indestructible iri- 
descent pearl necklace 
with a 14 karat solid 
white gold clasp set 
with a GENUINE DIA- 
MOND. This offer is 
made to a limited num- 

ber of new customers 
only. Don't pass up this 
rare opportunity, 


engraved. JM GENUINE 
DIAMONDS 


Each of these rings is set 

with a fiery, perfect eut, 
blue white, genuine dia- 
mond of first quality. 
Rings are of exclusive 
and charming design. 
GUARANTEE Diamond 
Bond with each ring. 


18k, white 
gold dia- 
mond ring, 


Seven 
Just send $2 and ring or 
watch you select togethcr 
with the FREE pearls will 
HM be sent to you. Keep both 
E for ten day's free trial. If 
you do not feel you have re- 
ceived more than your mon- 
ey’s worth, send both articles 
back and your $2 will be 
cheerfullyrefunded.lf you 
feel, as we do, that this 
is the biggest bargain 
ever offered, simply 
pay $1.50 a week until 
balance is paid. Be sure 
to order rings by num- 
bers, 
NO RISK-- 
EASY TO PAY 
Did you eversee an offer 
1 ible as this? 
s, not out a 
atisfied, easy 
You 


diamond 
ring 14 k. 
gold, 18 k, ay if sat 
white gold ; etheproudp s 
top. " of a beautiful dia- 
mond ring or watch and 
pearl necklace without 
ever missing the 


No. D41 1 
High grade solid 14 k. white gold watch. Guaranteed 15 
jewel adjusted movement. Accurate time-piece. 
Only $29.50 
De Luxe Bargain Catalog. 
Diamonds, watches, and 
id, of rare beauty from 
10 to $1000. Large stock of 
wonderful values to select e 
from. Send for your free co; y today. 


Established 1890 Write Dept. H-41 Q 


CA 


BAEn Bros. Co.. 


6 MAIDEN LANE - NEW YORK 
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DIAMONDS WATCHES] o 


DIAMONDS enuine Diamonds Guaranteed WATCHES | 
Jor Jor 
GTETS GIFTS 


| M. Trilety’s latest improved Nose Shaper, Model 
| No. 25, corrects now all ill-shaped noses quickly, 
painlessly, permanently, and comfortably at home. 

It is the only safe and guar- 

anteed patent device that 
| wil actually give you a per- 
Blue White, hi ade Quality | | fect looking nose. Over 
except No.20 is Platinum. 87,000 satisfied users. For 


Send for Christmas Catalog| |. gears recommended by phys 


Make bow lets presents a Genuine Dia- 
" ateh, Pear! cklace, ^ " | 2 1 
Exp E p SAC Cans | | Model No. 25 Junior for Children 
id ha: ll chargedin one account. Sent prepaid | a 1 
mination. Catalog explains everything. | No bothersome straps to be pulled, but a fine, light, 
CREDIT TERMS: Goods delivered on first / | omfortable PR EE E pel regulators, 


payment of one-tenth of ££ 12. } s rans 
e 1 correction. His is the oldest, 


purchase price; balance in equal amounts, payable N | 
kly,semi-monthlyor monthly atyour convenience. | largest and best reputed busi- 
ness of its kind in this 


y. 49—Wrist Watch.|No. 15— Elgin Watch, | y pen 
lid 18-k White Gold|17Jewels. GreenGold,en- ; 

d eountry. Avoid cheap, worth- 
less imitations. If you wish 


d C 17 ed. Assorted A 
40. Delivered on 12 Size gilt dial, $30 De: 0 Y | 
of l to have a perfeet looking nose, ask for his latest 
catalog on ''How To Correct Ill-Shaped Noses.” With- 


ent of $4, then|livered on firat payment 
+00, 00 A 
99 week "ue $199 WEEK E X 
out cost if not catio ton Write to the Pioneer 
Noseshaping _ Specialist, . Trilety, Dept. 2145 | 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. sarionsy | 
DEPT, F222 
108 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
Stores in Lead 


| 

| 

Y ) | Binghamton, N. 

ing Cities : E cn is 


=) | Want 700 Agents Stop Using a Truss 
4/090 3 week : 


are different from the truss, 
being medicine applicators 
made self-adhesive pure 
posely to hold the distended 
muscles securely in place. 
Nien and Women! Write me today and He straps; esie ME 
by this time next week I can place you in a posi- - - s 
tion to make $2.00 to $5.00 an hour in your EO Mi, oannotchafe orpress against 
: ; ^ ig the pubic bone, Thousands 
spare time, up to $15 a day full time. Thousands of our w have successfully treated 
representatives are making that and more with our 
New Plans. Simply introduce and take orders for famous 
World's Star Hosiery and Underwear sold direct from 
mill to home—a complete line for whole family. Permanent 
customers and repeat orders make you steady, big income. 
No delivering or collecting. No capital required. 


Bedvo0d Far-SImilg themselves at home without 
Write Quick It’s a chance to make thousands of dollars. 


Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Process of recovery is 

natural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. We 

erove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely FRE 
Write name om Coupon and send TODAY. 


Plapao Co, 633 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gold Modal, hindrance from work—most Grand Prit 
Your profits begin at once. Exclusive 


Obstinate cases conquered. 
Sofi ag volvet—easy to apply—inexpensivo; Awarded 
territory. No experience needed. Write today and I'll 
send all facts and tell how to start Free. 


(Established 29 years.) Name........-.. "IET 
World's Star Knitting Co. Address 
841 Lake Street Bay City, Mich. 


Return mail will bring Free Trial Plapao......-.- essc esee 


T We Want Agents at $50 to $90 a Week 


S i = 
D SE 
S y: y fa New invention— Just out. Needed in every home every day. Patented. 
Gea. £y Nothing else like it. Low priced— Sells on sight. Sharpens any kitchen 
gy yos. knife, paring knife, carving knife, bread knife, or shears and scissors in ten 
seconds. Mechanical masterpiece. A child can use it. Just put knife in 


slot—turn crank—sharpens both sides at once automatically. We want representatives 
at once—men and women hustlers. Get this position where profits start first day. 


No Experience Necessary—200% Profit 


Make as much money next week as these men are making now. J.C. Lewis, 
of Kansas, says: “I have sold one hundred sharpeners in four days." Hobart Kerr, of Md., writes: 
“The women can hardly wait till they get them." Herbert Cain, of Ky., sold nine after supper. 
At the end of the first day, J. W. Gordon, of Pa., writes: “I sold two dozen and 8 soild to every one 
Isaw.” Wm.G. Hall, of N.J., says: “I think it is great. I sold six in about one-half hour. 
The machine is a mighty fine proposition. 1 am a mechanic and I know what ! am talking 
about.'' You can make this money. WRITE TODAY. TERRITORY FREE. Get busy at once, 


QUICKEDGE SHARPENER C0., i55 west vesc sc Jackson, Mich. 


3 B Quickedge 
fm) i Knife and 
ud Shear Sharpener - 
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THIS MILLION DOLLAR BOOK 
OF CHRISTMAS BARGAINS , 


How 8* a Day Buys a Gift 


Will Never Lose Its Charm 


old Hex a con Bini» preinier Di 5 
Bloe-white Diamond setinldat: — ^ Mimte dualis aana] 
inum, Special Price $47.50. Prive 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 27 


ofthe wonderful Christmas Diamond Values 
TIO pictured above sent you for FREE EXAMINA- 
g N--not one penny in advance, If you keep your selection, pay atthe rate of 
EY A FEW CENTS A DAY. Merely the ‘small change'" you now waste on 
trifles will soon pay for a wonderful diamond, 8 per cent yearly increase in value 
on diamond exchanges absolutely guaranteed. Riso 5 per cent bonus privileges, 
MILLION DOLLAR FREE Getitnow. Make your choice from Greatest Bargains 
GAIN BOOK in America, Write us for your copy today. Get the 
benefit of our liberal charge account Plan, Address Dept. 1928, 


J.M.L'YON & CO. 


2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
In Business Nearly 100 years 


AUTOMOBILE MAKES 27 
MILES ON AIR 


An automobile goes 27 miles on air by using an automatic 
device which was installed in less than 5 minutes. The auto- 
mobile was only making 30 miles on a gallon of gasoline, but 
after this remarkable invention was installed 1t made better 
than 57. The inventor, Mr. J. A. Stransky, 1150 Eleventh 
Street, Pukwana, South Dakota, wants agents and is willing 
to send a sample at his own risk. Write him today.—Adv. 


Be the Life of the Party 


Be in demand at parties, dances, shows, lodges, 
everywhere, No knowledge of music necessary. 
E With our free course of instruction, we 
: EN guarantee you can 
» TT 3 \ 


Play In 3 Days 
all the old and new favorites. The same sweet, 
mellow Saw music you have heard in vaude- 
ville,from the radio and phonograph. Become 
a master Saw Musician and teacher, Thou- 
sands of others have. So can you. There's 
lots of fun, popularity and money in it, too. 


Send No Money 

This-is the grentest bargain offered in music, Just send goor 
name and address. When our special tempered Musical Saw, 
Soft Hammer and Free Course of Instruction | $4 8 
arrive pay postman our special! reduced price, on y . 
plus a few cents postage, That’s all. Former price, $13.50. (No C.O.D, ' 
Bhipments Canada and ail others outside U. SP send $5.23 with order,5 
on satisfactorily or return within three days, and money all refunded. 
Order today» MUSSEHL & WESTPHAL 

| 710 West Water St., Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 


Baby Loves 
A Bath With 
Cuticura 

Soap 


Bland and Soothing to Tender Skins 


RICE 
T.I 
SS 


Ò 
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At the office 
the days go 
faster with 
Beemans — 
its really 
delicious and 
its use is 


“a sensible 


Pepsin Gum 


AMERICAN CHICLE CO. 


TO HOUSEWIVES 


Send us your name and we 
will send you, FREE and 
POSTPAID, a 10 cent bottle of LIQUID VENEER. 
Wonderful for your daily dusting. Cleans, dusts 
and polishes with one sweep of your dust cloth, 
Renews pianos, furniture, woodwork, automo- 
biles. Makes everything look like new. Makes 
dusting a pleasure. Moreover, we will tell you 
how to obtain, FREE, a 


$2.00 NN Wk MOP 


Has removable swab for washing and an all yarn 
center. You'll be delighted. Nothing to sell—no orders 
to take—just building up a little good will for LIQUID 
VENEER Polishing Products in your neighborhood. 


Write now for your 
FREE sample and par- NNS 


ticulars. 
when answering advertisements 


Sold by 
hardware, furniture, 
drug, paint, grocery 

and general stores, 


LIQUID VENEER COMPANY 


427 Ellicott Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Seven brilliant, blue white, perfect- 
ly cut diamonds are setin piatinum. 
Looks like 2 ct. solitaire worth $600. 
Fully guaranteed to stand any test. 


TWO BLUE SAPPHIRES 


are set in the shanks of this 18 kt. ji 


solid white: gold: engraved and 
adei y- a Pierced ring to add beauty and style. 


Just send $2.00 deposit toshow your good faith (or pay postman $2 00 
on delivery) and we will send this handsome diamond ring; (Men's 
heavier ring, same price.) You can pay, balance in ten small monthly 
Instalimonts.of $6.75 each—total price, 369.00. Former price, $100. 


ALL CREDIT DEALINGS CONFIDENTIAL 


No one knows you are buying-on our dignified credit system unless 
you tell them yourself; A written guarantee accompanies each 
ring.. You can return the ring within ten days if you arenot satis- 
fied. No rifk. No delay. Makes a splendid present. 


PERFECT CUT DIAMONDS AT $197 ÆA CARAT 
W% Carat $25.00 |34 Carat $147.75 Guaranteed’ genuine 
M. t $49.25 |1  ''* $197.00 blue white: Money 
m $65.65. “ $246.25 back guarantee cor- 
ir $73.75 $295.50 tificate, Pay 10% 
= $98.50 *" $394.00. down, 10% a month. 


WRITE F R our NEW JEWELRY CATALOG 
t brings our large jewelry store right into your home. wes! 
prices. Easiest terms; Best values. SEND FOR IT TODAY! 


STERLING DIAMOND & WATCH CO. 


(Diamond I ters—$1,000,000 Stock—Established 1879) 
63 PARK ROW Dept. 1763 NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted 


te use and introduce attachment 
that: makes: Pords:rumom 94 75. , 
aim THERMOSTAT on ex- 
haust® automatically turns 
down needle valve as engine 
warms eran, ns Ford 
Manual says do by hand. 


Y 
Blancke Auto Thermo 
An Automatic Carburetor Control 
Makes Fords start easier winter or 
summer—saves halfras and o.|—cuts 
repair billa one-half—reduces carbon 
formation one-half, Sellson sight to 
every. Ford'owner as: ly as:giving 
him a/$100 bill; beenuse ft saves-$100 
every-10.009 milon; c now uses 
as standard equipment thermostatic 
carburetor control under Blancke 4 
license. You can. make Big: Money selling 
this wondérful proven device. Experience-not necessary; Blancke 
plan: will start. you without capital in-n-business.of: your-own that 
maires you from $250 to $2,000 a month profit. 

Write for-free circulars Now! 


A € Blaneke & Co 602. W. Lake Stroet 


Dept. 92, Chicago 


Tear Aside the Veil of 
your Hidden Abilities and 
place jn the world—Banish 

Famous Doctor of 
Send AT 


Uncertainty. Know 
Occupy your proper 
Worry. and Fear: 
Astrology. will Show you 
ONCE for your Three Page 
PRED: Horoscope and learn of the Laws of Nature 
created for you at your Birth. Hear of your 
Past—TFuture Suceess—Your Friends and Enemies 
Affairs of the Heart, and many other impor- 
tant Facts. 
Just send 
with: 10e for 
tion. will be 


How. 


full birth date 

amazing informa- 
once. Print your 
name and! address to avoid delay in mailing. 
Write now and Good Fortune will be Yours. 


GARGILIS STUDIO, Box 2771-D, Boston, Mass. 


your handwriting, 
postage and this 
sent to you at 
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| ||" L Got Rid af & Pounds. of Fat in One Day" 
| You Can Do The Same 


Why look with envy, om sueh youths 

ful, supple forms? Yow cam keep your 
| own excess welght down, and! restore: the 
girlishness of your own, figure without 
exercise or starvation diets. There is at 
m “a royal road to» keeping slender:'^ 
Try 


EVELYN NEVILLE'S 


7 TY: 
NT Tons 
FAT t" 


Resuits Guaranteed or No Pay 


ANN PENNINGTON, of the Ziegfeld 
Follies ys: “T am overjoyed with my 
DAINTY-FORM reducing cream. Its use 
has helped: me to become slender.” 

EVELYN NEVILLE'S DAINTY-FORM is endorsed 
by. physicians: and will be sent direct to your 
home in plain wrapper upon receipt of $2.00 


the jar or $3.50 for doubie size, plus 10'cents 
postage: 


DAINTY-FORM* COMPANY, 15 W: 34th St., Dept. 311-A, New York 


AGENTS 200% PROFIT 


| Make $10.to.$20 or more. 9 out of 
| daily selling Pre- 10 women buy. Pro- 


| mier Knife : 
pn Sed ict duces: keen edge quick- 
| Sharpeners: ly. Sells for 50c. 


| Premier Mfg. Co., Dept. 51, Detroit, Mich. 
| Have You Ever Read 


Picture-Play 
Magazine? 


Bubbling Over With Screen News 


NEW KIND OF TRUSS 


No more steel springs, weighty cushions; or olifihg lèg straps. 
Amazing new" Kind of" support, weighing: less than 1-25 of" an ounce, 
prevents coming out of rupture, which. leads: too. often to strangu- 
lation—yet requires no tight strapping like old-fashioned ineffec- 
tive devices, Offered: to. ruptured people on a guarantee of instant 
satisfaction or no: cost. Free details. if’ you will simply drop us a 
postcard or letter with your address, to NEW: SGIENCE INSTI- 
TUTE, 4906 Clay Street, Steubenville, Ohio. 


Earn Xmas Money! 
| No Work—Just Fun 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas 
Seals. Sell for 10e a set. When sold send us 
$3.00. and keep $2.00. No. Work—Just Fun! 


ST. NICHOLAS SEAL CO., 2814: Glenwood: Road; Dept. 105, Brooklyn; N. Y. 


Sea Stories Magazine 


For those who love the sea and its 
irresistible call to. the red-blooded. 


| Price Twenty-five Cents 


| STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
| 79 Seventh- Avenue New York City 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


LIMITED 


SPECIAL $6.19 time ony 


25 year 14 kt. white gold filled wrist watch. 
Tonneau shape, Sapphire crown, silk grosgrain ribbon with 
white gold filled clasp. 6 jewelmovement, Sent in beautiful 
silk lined gift case, — Pay postman ONLY $6.19 plus 18c 
postage. Money, refunded if not satisfied. 


JEWELRY MFG. CO. 
434 BROADWAY Dept. toe NEW YORK CITY 


BUCHSTEIN’S FIBRE LIMB 
[ is soothing to your 


stump, —strong, 
Guaranteed 5 
Send 


cool neat, light. 


years, Easy payments. 
for Catalog Today. 


B. Buchstein Co., 
610 3rd Ave., S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Also fibre arms, and 
^races for all deformities 


AC 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


COUNTANT 


Executive Accountants command big salaries. Thousands of firms 
need them. Onlv 5,000 Certified Public Accountants in U.S. Many 
are earning $3,000 fo $10,000 a year. We train you thoroly by mail in 
spare time for C. P. A. examinations or executive accounting posi- 
tions. Knowledge of bookkeepinse unnecessary to begin. The course 
is under the personal supe vision of William B. Castenholz, A. M., 
€. P. A., form jomptroller and Instructor, apre y of Illinois; 


also former Director of the Illinois Society of C. , ind of the 
National Assoc on of Cost Accou ts. Heis sted by a large 
staff of C. P. A.'s, including members of the American Institute of 
Accountants. Low tuition fee—easy terms. Write now for information. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1176-H, Chicago 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Too good to be true? Yet 

we mean it! Great big 
18-Yard Bundle for only 

$1.98 during this sale! 
Hurry! Hurry! You 

may be too late! This 

offer might be with- 

drawn any time. 

$j* Contains such materials 

as Ginghams, Percales, 

r Chambrays, Hollands, 
Moses, Scrims, Toweling 
and Organdies—no pisos less 
Selection must be left to us. 


than 2 yards. 2 : x 

‘ay on arriva ly $1.98 and 
Send No Money postage. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
We prepay postage if you send cash with order. 


INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER CO. 
R143, CHICAGO 


Dept. 


Be one of the first to wear this tiny 
ladies’ Ring Watch. New shape, cut 
corners, in engraved white gold case. 
Full jeweled movement, fully guar- 
anteed. Butler silver center dial, 


Catalog engraved. tis seine = set. 
Surprise your friends. Order now! 
Retail Value $25 Send size. 


$1365 Order No. L-4119 
Send No Money! arrival our low price, 


plus postage. Your money back if not satisfactory. 
AMERICAN NOVELTY CO., 2455 Archer Ave., Chicago 


Just pay postman on 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


| 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


Learn How 
to Restore 


Gray Hair 


Mail coupon today for free 
trial bottle of Mary T. Gold- 
man's Hair Color Restorer. 


Test as di- 
rected on a single lock and watch results. 
Watch gray streaks disappear and beau- 


tiful, even, natural color return. No 
streaks or discoloration, no “dyed” look. 

I perfected my wonderful restorer 
many years ago to renew the original 
color in my own prematurely gray hair. 
Now millions use it. It is clear and color- 
less. Nothing to wash or rub off. Sham- 


poo as usual, 

Mail coupon for absolutely free trial bottle. 
Postage prepaid; send no money. Use X to 
show color of hair. If possible enclose a lock 
in your letter. 

[— — — Please print your name and address — — —1 

MARY T. GOLDMAN, 197-P Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. | 

Please send me your pened Free Trial Outfit, as of- 


fered in your ad. X shows color of hair. (Print name 
plainly.) ....black,....dark brown, ....medium brown, | 
....auburn (dark red),....light brown, ^O light auburn 

| (light red),.....blonde. | 
NOIRS cctv eres anonanse vas Nonga soad iaon cu KR ERAS SN 
ve A CR er DER EE PRO POE LICERET TEC TITO TS | 


Instantly 


Latest scientifie achievement—the 
Acousticon. Gives instant hearing 
to the deaf. No waiting—no delay, 
but quick, positive, instantaneous 
results. Don’ tdoubt. Don’t hesitate. 
Don't give up hope. Just try it— 
that’s all we ask. So positive are 
we that you will be amazed and de- 
slighted with results that we will 
gladly send an Acousticon for 


Ten Days Free Trial 


Just send name and address. No deposit, No C.O. D. No 
»bligation to purchase, Tryit in your own horee for ten 
days entirely at our own risk and expense. Let results 
convince you. Write today. Tell others about this. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
220 W. 42nd St., 


1311-C Candler Bldg., New York 


yy 


PRICES 


Your choice of the World's best 
typewriters— Underwood, 
ington, Oliver — full size, lat 
model, completely rebuilt an 
refinished brand new. Prices 
smashed down to half. Act quick. 


$2 and it's yours 


Just send your name and address and we will mail you our 
complete FREE CATALOG prepaid, fully describing and showing 
actual photographs of each beautiful machine in full colors. Tells 
every detail of our direct-to-you small-payment pan Write now for 
tremendous saving. No obligation whatever. Still time if you act now, 


international Typewriter Exchange 
186 West Lake Street Department 239 Chicago, Illinois 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


__ ADVERTISING SECTION 


: The 4 od 
American Red Cross 
Serves Humanity 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


How did your garters 
look this. morning? 


Sem 


F resh, Clean 
Bostons 


Man, can't you just feel the differ- 
ence? When you ask for them, be 
sure to insist on getting Bostons. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 
BEAUTIFUL 


3 NECKTIES $1 


AMOUS Fisher Everwear Neck- 
wear, beautiful fibersilk knitted 
ties, excellent lustre, three new 
patterns and colors in attractive holly 
box $1. Or twelve different patterns 
and colors in individual holly boxes $3. Check 
or money order. Postage prepaid. If not sat- 
isfactory, return and money refunded. Good 

mas proposition for agents, church fairs, 
carnivals. Bank reference Marine Trust Co. 


9000 Ties Daily Production. 
M. J. FISHER KNITTING CO,, Inc. 
1026 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


p—— 


EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS 5. 


Limited Time Only 
Gents’ 14 kt. gold filled 
Watch. Thin model, fancy 
engraved case, 10 jewel Lever 
movement, adjusted and reg- 
ulated stem wind and 
set. Regular $18.00 
value. Our special price 
only $7.95 plus 18e post- | 
age. FREE a handsom 
14 kt. gold filled Wald- 
mar chain and knifeif 
f you order promptly. 
Pay postman on arriv- 
f al. Satisfaction guaran- 
| teed or moneyrefunded. 
Watch set in handsome 
velvet lined gift case. 
Order today. f 
SUPREME 
JEWELRY MFG. CO. 
434 BROADWAY 
Dept. 104, New York City 


Please mention this 


e n 


$ 
cash prizes 
For NEW ways of using 


Delicious-Instant 


Housewives everywhere know G. Washington's 
Coffee—how good—how convenient it is. The 
coffee ready to drink when. dissolved in hot 
water. The coffee with the delicious flavor. 
G. Washington's Coffee is wonderful for pre- 
paring desserts, ices, jellies, cakes, candies 
and other dainties. By simply adding G. Wash- 
ington's Coffee to other ingredients, a delicious 
coffee flavor is obtained. It comes in concen- 
trated powdered form and no water is required. 
Its use in desserts is simplicity itself and re- 
sults are certain. 

If you can make good cake, a new dessert or 
confection, enter this contest, which is limited 
to those who have used G. Washington's 
Coffee prior to September 1, 1924. 

$1,000 in cash prizes for new G. Washington's 
Coffee recipes. First prize is $500. No restric- 
tions, no conditions. 


LIST OF PRIZES 


For G. Washington's Coffee New Recipes 
For the best . FE des 
For the next best "m 
For the next best eva 
For the next best 9» o 
For the next best se 
For the 20 next best, $5 each , . 


Twenty-five prizes in al . . $1,000 


Contest Closes Dec. 31, 1924 


All prizes will be paid on or before February lst, 1925, 

and in event of tie for any prize offcred, the full amount 

of such prize will be awarded to tying contestants. 
The judges of the con- 


test will be chosen 
from a selected list of 
managers and famous 
chefs of the leading 
hotels of New York 
City. 

Write recipe on one 
side of paper only; No 
letters can be answered 
concerning the contest. 
All recipes must be 
mailed on or before 
December 31, 1924, and 
to become our property. 


Use the coupon be- 
low, or a copy of it, 
attaching your sug- 
gestions for new 
recipes, 

ae Goer - am cn - wt 4 cm och cb o Oe eae ae n AR 


G. Washington Coffee Refining Co. 
522 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
Enclosed find recipes for using G. 


Contest Dept. No. T. 
Washington's Coffee, 


Street and ————————————— n 


[or ep LITE TI TOC RET, EUR TS State... 


magazine when answering advertisements 
5 © 


Hanes Collarettes are 
cut to size. A 40 suit 
has a 40 collarette. 
Won't roll or pucker. 
Protect the chest from 
cold draughts, and let 
the top-shirtliesmooth. 


Hanes Cuffs won't pull 
off. They snug the wrist. 
Reinforced on the end 
to prevent raveling and 
gaping. Sleeves are ex- 
act length—not uneven. 


3 


Hanes Elastic Shoul- 
ders give. with every 
movement, because 
they're made with a 
service-doubling lap 
seam. Comfortable. 


Strong. 


Hanes Closed Crotch 
really stays closed. 
Double gusset in thigh 
another comfort feature. 
Crotch can’t bind, for 
Hanes is fitted by 
TRUNK measurement, as 
well as chest. 


5 


Hanes Elastic Ankles 
never bunch over the 
shoe-tops. No ugly 
pucker showing under 
the socks. One leg is 
exactly the same length 
as the other. They're 
mates! 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


ous 


Write your — 
own. ticket— 


HANES 


measures up 


MAKE your own specifica- 
tions. Put in all the things 
£ood winter underwear 
should have to suit you. 
Put a price on it that is 
below what you would ex- 
pect to pay for such under- 
wear. Then £o to the 
Hanes dealer and see the 
very suit of underwear you 
have: im mind! 


No two ways about it, 
Men, Hangs is the best 
winter underwear in the 
world for the money. Just 
read those 5 Famous Points 
again, go see the actual gar- 
ments, compare them point 
by point and krow that 
your underwear money can't 
buy bigger value. 

Hanes comfort is real. 
And Hanes wear matches 
Hanes comfort. The red 
label is a definite guaran- 
tee that every thread, stitch 
and button will give the 
kind of service you have 
a right to demand, or your 
money back. Buy Hanes 
this winter! Union suits, 
also shirts-and-drawers, 
Three weights. We espe- 
cially recommend the 
Hanes Heavy Weight for 
all practical purposes. 

Boys can also write their 
own ticket. Hanes Boys’ 
Underwear is made of the 
same materials and with the 
same care. Union suits 
only. Two weights—heavy 
and extra heavy. Sizes 2 
to 16 years. 2 to 4 year 
sizes with drop seats. 
Also knee length and short 
sleeves. 


P.H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


Better Motoring at Less Cost 


Goodrich Tires represent a new economy in 
motoring. They introduce a value, new to 
motorists. 

New ideas, new methods, systemization, 
and simplification, sound business practices, 
all the direct development of more than a 
half century: of making and marketing rub- 
ber goods, ;have achieved a matchless quality 
at an.unparalleled low cost. 


When you get Goodrich Tires, you secure 
the results of fifty-four years spent in master- 
ing the problems of rubber manufacturing; 
for the Goodrich policy passes the savings 


' and other benefits on to you. 


This is why today you can motor better 
on less money. Consult a Goodrich Dealer 
on how you can best share the new Goodrich 
Value. 


A Tire for every Transportation need .. GOODRICH BALLOON CORDS - SILVERTOWN CORDS.» COMMANDER 
CORDS: . rv FABRIC - TAXICORDS v HEAVY DUTY CORDS ~ SEMI-PNEUMATICS - DE LUXE CUSHION 
— TRACTOR TYPE « DELUXE CUSHIONS - INDUSTRIAL TRUCK TIRES 


THE-B.-F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
In.Canada: The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Limited, Toronto 


(Goods 


chTires 


COLGATE’S 
Shaving Stick 


“HANDY GRIP"’ano REFILL 


^ 


For Comfort, Convenience, and Economy 


When we say to you that the 
Shaving Stick has important advan- 
tages over shaving preparations in 
any other form, we can do so with- 
out bias, for we manufacture shaving 
Sticks, powder and cream. 

In its attractive nickel box, our 


*Handy Grip" Shaving Stick is most 
convenient for traveling. It will not 
crush when packed, and it makes a 
wonderful lather for easy shaving. It 
is not uncommon for a Colgate 
Shaving Stick to last more than a 
year in daily use. 


The famous “Handy Grip”, with a trial-size shaving stick 


in nickel box, sent for 10c. 


hen the trial stick is gone, 


buy Colgate “Refills” for the price of the soap alone, 25c. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. C, 199 Fulton St. * 


NEW YORK 


